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Lorp Patwerston’s long-announced and much-expected India 
Government Bill has been laid before Parliament : its discussion 
has had an unusual amount of anticipatory preface, in the shape 
of debates, newspaper articles, a special literature, wrangling at 
constituted meetings, and an extraordinary amount of earnest 
after-dinner disputation. The simple announcement that such a 
measure was intended sufficed to call out the East India Company, 
its Chairmen, Directors, Proprietors, and friends, discreet or in- 
discreet ; weeks ago we had public meetings ealled by volunteer 
advocates of the Company ; and the two Houses of Parliament 
eould scarcely be restrained from debating the”bil- before they 
knew a word about it,—--on moving a vote of thanks to the Army and 
Navy in India, or on receiving the Company’s petition. None of the 
rovocatives or invitations of this preliminary debating could draw 
orth Lord Palmerston. He kept his secret until he explained 
the bill in confidence to the East India Company, and first dis- 
closed it to the public through the House of Commons, a party in 
the consultation. 

While we write we are still without the document itself, but 
we have its author’s description of it, and in its main purposes it 
is so broad and so simple that we may perhaps trust to that 
general description. The bill may be said, in one sense, to abolish 
or override all the existing administration for the home govern- 
ment of India, even the Board of Control as well as the establish- 
ment in Leadenhall Street. It appoints a President and Council 
for the affairs of India, the President to be of the same rank and 
standing with one of the four Seeretaries of State ;—and, by the 
by, it is not improbable that he is still called President in order 
to avoid disrating the title of Secretary by multiplying its 
holders. ‘The Council will consist of eight members, ‘‘com- 
petent persons” versed in Indian affairs, They will assist 
the President by undertaking a distribution of duties, and by 
giving advice. They will only have a controlling power in 
financial aflairs, in which four of the eight must give their 
concurrence to the aets of the President. Buton any subject they 
will be able to record their independent opinions in minutes. The 
Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors are both abolished, 
with the administrative powers of the one and the debating 
powers of the other. The bill also occasions some organic change 
in India ; for the Directors have hitherto appointed the Councils 
in the Presidencies, a duty now left to the Governor of each 
Presidency. ‘The patronage hitherto shared by the Board of 
Control and the Board of Directors will vest in the President and 
Council; Lord Palmerston making very general reassurances as 
to the aids to be derived from open competition and other checks 
upon official abuses. The actual appointments after the first 
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writership, we infer, are to be made by the authorities in India. | 


Such is an exceedingly general sketch of the measure. 


The debate began with Lord Palmerston’s own speech, which | 


was skilful for its purpose. It moved pleasantly and easily, bring- 
ing out clearly the most imposing portions of the new organiza- 
tion, making light of difficulties, and if it was remarked at the 
time that it bore some traces of effort, the speech, on perusal, is 
certainly to be accounted one of Palmerston’s most artistic sue- 
cesses. The amendment—a resolution declaring it inexpedient at 
‘ong to legislate on the subject of India—was eanlle moved 

y Mr. Thomas Baring, with a well-conned speech, repeating the 
main arguments of the petition, and eloquently urging the pleas 
on behalf of the Company, especially in what Mir. Monckton 
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Milnes called his ‘ magnificent peroration.” The most telling 
speech, however, was that of the Chancellor of the Exchoquer ; 
who gave an historical resumé of the East India Company, its 
commercial beginnings, its graspings and its shortcomings, and 
of British India really couniaed by the Clives and Hastings, 
really developed by statesmen under the Crown; he effectually 
swept away the notion that the body of traders had acquired 
the empire and made a present of it to Great Britain ; = by 
repeating the successive changes that had been made in the 
charter, each change abridging the authority of the Company, 
he showed that this last act, the resumption of the government 
for the Crown, was only the natural completion of a series. The 
plain fact is, that the East India Company had, by these marked 
though gradual changes, been converted from a trading enterprise 
to an administrative commission under the Crown; and the pre- 
sent bill discontinues the commission in order to place the busi- 
ness under a higher department: a case which Sir George Lewis 
made out with great clearness and power. 

The discussion having assumed the dimensions of a grand de- 
bate, continued of course through three nights. The middle night 
—Monday—was less striking, and carried on by Members of less 
eminence. The quiet of that second night, indeed, was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Whiteside, who was put up as one of the counsel 
for the Company, and who with much , ta and rhythm in- 
toned again the well-known arguments, like so many tunes of the 
day on a great Italian horse-organ. 

Not out of harmony with the peculiar order in which the whole 
subject has been discussed, on Tuesday Mr. Henry Baillie stopped 
the progress of the grand debate by exercising his right to make 
a motion for papers of which he had given notice, and he raised a 
discussion upon the separate subject of Oude and its annexation. 
It is not often that an interjected discussion of this kind is so per- 
tinent to the general question or so useful. Oude is a name whose 
shadow has overlaid the whole subject of the mutiny and of India, 
and it has been excessively misunderstood. The Company and 
the Government have been aceused of things of which they were 
not guilty, while their real errors have escaped notice. Oude 
lapsed to the Supreme Government through repeated and exces- 
sive bad faith of the Native dynasty, which at last fell into courses 
so destructive of order, so unspeakably profligate, and so ridieu- 
lous, as to imperil the tranquillity of the surrounding a 
and to bring disgrace upon the Government above it. Mr. Baillie 
opened his case with the old assumption that the mutiny had been 
provoked by the injustice and dishonesty of Lord Dalhousie’s 
‘annexation policy”; but the discussion, Sa with the 
assistance of Lord John Russell, exploded the whole of this illa- 
sion; and thus an important section of the Indian question was 
disposed of by a special debate. 

Thursday came, and with it the acquiescence of the Commons 
on Lord Palmerston’s urgent request for a division, This night 
Was more animated than the second, more varied than the first, 
Colonel Sykes and Mr. Willoughby did duty for the Company, 
with some new illustrations; Sir Edward Lytton’s lucubration, 
delivered with more than the “action” of an impromptu, did 
duty for the Tory party in its auxiliary capacity; and Mr, Dis- 
racli did duty for himself, with two ‘ ideas,’—the necessity of 
looking sharp after Indian finance, and the want of thorough ad- 
ministrative reorganization in India, to displace ‘the system 
that produces deficits.” But Ministers had it all their own way. 
Sir Charles Wood's first-class Cabinet speech was scarcely needed ; 
Lord Palmerston finished the entertainment with a petite comédie, 
and gayly made his exit into the lobby with 317 companions, 
against the 173 that would have refused leave to bring in the bill, 





Lord Brougham has reappeared on the scene of his labours with 
new exertions to promote the amendment of the law. He had be- 
fore Parliament a bill to amend the law of Bankruptey and In- 
solvency, by abolishing the severance of the two jurisdictions, 
and increasing the efficiency of examination, in order to the better 
apportionment of relicf and of punishment, in cases of misfor- 
tune, extravagance, or fraud, Another bill of a more general 
character was introduced on Thursday; and meanwhile Lord 
Brougham, who comes back in excellent health and vigour not- 
withstanding a temporary hoarseness, has been moving for re- 
turns to elucidate the subject. 

The Church-rate question has again been brought before Par- 
liament in the shape of a bill by Sir John Trelawny; and not- 
withstanding some demur on the part of Sir George Grey to th 
proposed abolition, the second reading of the bill was carried by 
213 to 160. Sir George Grey promises a different measure, by 
which parishes that object will be permitted to discontinue the 
rate, but others will be empowered to continue it, and the fabric 
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will be provided for by pew-rents and a rent-charge endowment. 
The House preferred Sir John's bird in the hand to Sir George’s 
two in the bush. But we must remember that the vote was only 
on a Wednesday, 





Some time since, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland issued a notifi- 
cation to the magistrates in the North of Ireland, informing them 
that henceforward on admission to the commission of the peace, 
gentlemen would be required to make a declaration that they did 
not belong to the Orange Association. Notwithstanding a Parlia- 
mentary censure, and the total absence of a ‘‘ raison d'etre,” the 
Association has been revived; and it has correspondingly re- 
vived a certain party feeling in Ireland, which had an outburst 
the other day in Belfast. Against Lord Chancellor Brady’s new 
sentence of death, the Association has appealed by a special de- 
putation to Lord Palmerston: but it has taken nothing by its 
motion. The deputation comprised, indeed, names that we are 
astonished to see upon it,—tne names of men conspicuous for 
their intelligence, liberality, and superiority to party feeling: 
but no doubt there is a sort of friendliness lone a particular 
class of gentlemen in Ireland who have Conservative opinions, 
and who cling to old local habits and clubbishness ; and many a 
gentleman in England would be inclined to indulge the instine- 
tive love of political longevity which keeps the defunct Association 
out of its tomb. Lord Palmerston listened to the pleading of Mr. 
Cairns, and extracted from the Earl of Enniskillen the one 
reason for the maintenance of the Association—“ self-defence, 
my Lord.” Lord Palmerston showed that in our day Irishmen 
| sufficiently rely upon the Executive for the maintenance 
and defence of order; and he suggested, in a manner both frank 
and kindly, that the most patriotic course for the Association to 
take would be to dissolve itself. He urged this, not as an ad- 
mission of any illegality, but as “a gracious act of national con- 
ciliation.” lt is to be hoped that the deputation returned to Ire- 
land wiser than it came. 





Two great trials occupy public attention, in London and Dub- 
lin; each illustrating a national vice. In our Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the Directors of the Royal British Bank are taking their 
trial on a charge of conspiracy to defraud the public by false re- 

resentations ; and the public continues to take a lively interest 
In the matter notwithstanding the enormous tedium of the pro- 
ceedings. In Dublin, Father Conway is tried, by order of the 
House of Commons, for a sort of spiritual malversation, in using 
the priestly offices of the Roman Catholic Church to coerce voters 
at the a election. Both trials, especially the English, pro- 
ceed slowly ; but both are likely to have a salutary effect, hel 
ever the issue to the individuals accused. 

The Army and Navy Estimates come before the public with 
a very modest appearance. Notwithstanding the civil war in In- 
dia, the invasion of China, the sending of Marines to Canton, 
and the necessity of fortifying our naval defences at home, the 
Navy demands an increase scarcely exceeding 932,000/., the 
Army but 95,000/, The Estimates, however, do not show the 
real increase, since they make no account of India, or of the Mi- 
litia,—India which requires an increase of 61,500 men to make 
up a total of 92,700; and the Militia at home, which numbers 
30,000. The entire force of Queen’s troops, at home, in the Colo- 
nies, and India, including the Militia, exceeds 250,000, The 
total expenditure for Army and Navy appears likely to exceed 
21,500,000/. ; and there is no prospect of a laeaen On the con- 
trary, the prospect is all on the side of a permanent augmentation 
of our forces. No reasonable person would propose any mere re- 
duction at present. We must make up our minds to an im- 
mense military expenditure for a long time; and the question 
becomes one, not of reducing outlay, but of sceing that we get 
our money’s worth. This is the more necessary as a public duty, 
since large expenditures, especially increasing expenditures, 
are always a field in which corruption prospers and grows. 


The repressive measures continue in France, both in the largest 
actions and in the minutest details. In his position of President 
of the Legislative Body, Count de Morny has made a report upon 
“the measure of public safety”; his so-called report being a 
pleading for the measure, conceived in a spirit of the most abject 
submission to the Emperor, and comprising even replies to state- 
ments that have been made “ elsewhere,” in the press, or per- 
haps in this country. A recent article in the Moniteur is ascribed 
to a hand still higher than the Count’s, but by whomsoever 
written it is unquestionably an authoritative representation on 
behalf of the Emperor, designed to calm apprehension by showing 
his moderation and “ longanimité.” A remarkable discrepancy 
has been pointed out between the report and the article: the re- 
port says that the measure was adopted in consequence of the at- 
tempt of the 14th January—the article, that the new measures of 
public safety were “ neither inspired nor aggravated” by the 
event of.the 14th, but were long since conceived in the mind of 
the Emperor. The object is to show that he is calmly pursuing a 
system of self-defence, not inconsistent with the ultimate grant 
of ‘ liberties,” as soon as the young and green French people 
shall have been schooled enough. Amongst the trifles is the fact 
that the Monitewr notices loud marks of approbation which ac- 
companied the reading of the report, though there is a rule to 
forbid such manifestations in the Chamber ; and M. de Morny 


would no doubt enforce the rule should the Chamber yenture to 





a 
disapprove. Another trifle is the withdrawal of that practic 
whieh has, by sufferance, permi foreigners to reside on thy 
seaboard of France without holding a passport. It isa sufferance 
which has been largely used by Bnglish amilies, who have fre. 
quented the watering-places of the French coast almost as much 
as our own : and the new notice, ‘ All persons found trespassing 
on these premises will be prosecuted with the full rigour of the 
law,” as the Z7Ymes translates it, will inflict inconvenience oy 
Englishmen and serious loss and injury on French subjects, 

Lord Palmerston has continued, mutatis mutandis, a course pa- 
rallel to that of the Emperor. Several questions have been put to 
him in order to extract further explanations as to the data upon 
which he has proceeded in his Conspiracy Bill; but he repeatedly 
put off saying whether he had or had not answered Count Walew- 
ski’s despatch. With great adroitness he has roused the dislike of 
the House of Commons to any kind of controversy with France, and 
has thus made an easy-going House assist him in silencing ques- 
tioners. We have already remarked that the same fecling exists out 
of doors. It is still more intense in Paris, where an alarmed sens; 
of escape at the failure of an attempt which would have let loose 
disorder is sueceeded by commercial and social panic at the idea 
of any conflict with England. Apprehension is not the prevalent 
feeling in this country ; on the contrary, a jealousy at the en- 
croachment upon our common law is making itself seen; and it 
sometimes the demonstration is vitiated by signs of being got up, 
that is not the case where the feeling shows itself at the ordinary 
meetings of our municipal bodies. Perhaps the particular en- 
croachment upon our common law is not so alarming in itself as 
the systematic duplicity to which the French Government now 
stands committed in its relations with this country ; and our own 
Minister has not managed to stand quite free from that vicious 
working of the Bonaparte system. 

President Buchanan has become further involved in the disa- 
greeable embroglio represented by the name of Kansas. He has 
taken the course of endeavouring to close the dispute by adopting 
the Lecompton Constitution, as the best that under the cireum- 
stances can be obtained from the Territory; and in a message tv 
Congress he has recommended the acceptance of the draft consti- 
tution, with the consequent erection of Kansas asa State. In 
this course Mr. Buchanan has undoubtedly lent his counter-sig- 
nature to proceedings that are marked by very great irregularity. 
He has placed himself in the position of declaring one of the par- 
ties in the State to be in flagrant rebellion, while the other has 
virtually his testimonial for regularity ; the truth being, that the 
factions in Kansas have been running a race for the possession of 
— with equal disregard of law or precedent. No doubt, th 
Nebraska-Kansas Bill, which overruled the Missouri Compromise, 
was in itself vitiated by very grave omissions; amongst them, it 
neglected to reénact in sufficiently specitic terms the requirement 
of the Federal Constitution that the draft constitution of any 
State shall be submitted entire to the whole body of the people. 
President Buchanan appears to hold that the ease is too bad to be 
set right ; and, considering the whole subject in a practical light, 
it is perhaps to be hoped that the irregularities of enum may hi 
cured by the natural operation of regular government, as we have 
so strikingly seen in Texas. The degree of advantage which the 
Slave party have gained by adding one more State to their side in 
the Federation will be more than compensated by the admission of 
Minnesota and Oregon. 








Debates cub Wraceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL RUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, Feb.15. Sepoys’ Punishments , Lord Ellenboroug!i’- 
Question—General Windham; the Duke of Cambridge's Statement—Bankruptey 
Commissioners ; Lord Brougham’s Motion for Returns. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16. Church-of-England Special Services ; 
terbury’s Bill committed—Trustees Relief Bill committed. 

Thursday, Feb. 18. The Militia; Lord Panmure’s Answer to Lord Carnarvon- 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency; Lord Brougham’s Bill read a first time. 

Friday, Fen. 19. Education in India ; Lord Ellenborough’s Motion—Haveloc}.’+ 
Annuity Bill read a second time. 

Hovsk or Commons. Monday, Feb. 15. Nudson’s Bay Company; 
bouchere’s Explanation—Adjourned Debate on the India Bill. 

Tuesday, ¥eb. 16. The French Question; Lord Palmerston’s Reproof to M: 
Griffith—Dublin Police; Mr. Grogan’s Motion—Annexation of Oude; Mr. H. 
Baillie’s Motion— Mortality in the Guards; Explanations. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17, Church-rates Abolition ; Sir Jolin Trelawny’s Bill read ¢ 
second time. 

Thursday, Feb. 18. Government of India; Debate on Lord Palmerston’s Bil! 
concluded ; leave given by 318 to 173, bill read a first time. 

Friday, Feb. 19. Breach of Privilege; Mr. Roebuck’s Notice of Motion—Min- 
ister of Justice; Lord Palmerston’s Answer to Mr. Ewart—The Treaty of Pari>; 
Lord Palmerston’s Answer to Lord John Manners—Conspiracy Bill; Mr. Gibson’ 
Amendment carried by 234 to 215. 


TIME-TABLE, 


the Archbishop of Can- 


Mr. La- 


The Lords. The Commons. 











Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday .... +. -seeeeeee Sh .... Shédm Monday ....+eeeeeeeeee 4h .(m) 12h 45m 
Tuesday ........-0+s+0 5h .... Th 30m Twesday .......0eeeeeee th .(m) Th Om 
Wednesday .......... No sitting. | Wednesday .....60-60+ 2h .. 5h 30m 
Thureday......0-eeseee 5 coos CR Sm TRRIREAF .. ccccccsececes 4h .(m) Thiim 
Friday ........0+0+-+0 5h .... 6hijm Priday ......++. _4h_ .(m) Th 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, Gh 35m | Sittings this W 5; Time, 40h Om 
this Session, 19; — %2hl0m | ——this Session 21; — Weh tw 





Derates on THE Inpra Britt. 

[The first debate on the India Bill requires more notice than it could 
receive in the Postscript of our last number: we return, though still 
very briefly, to some points in the debate of Friday the 12th.] 

Besides explaining the nature of his bill, Lord Patmerston sketched 
very slightly, but firmly, the progress of the East India Company as a 
governing body ; showing how from a commercial association it became 
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a political agent merely, and how by the existing system there is no re- 

nsibility either in Cannon Row or Leadenhall Street; points more 
fully worked out at a later stage of the debate by Sir George Lewis. 
In meeting objections to the measure, Lord Palmerston said— 

“ We shall be told by some that the Government of India is a great mys- 
tery; that the unholy ought not to set foot in that temple ; that the House 
of Commons should be kept aloof from any interference in Indian affairs ; 
that if we transfer the government to the Ministers responsible to Par- 
liament, we shall have Indian affairs made the subject of party pas- 
sions in this House, and that great mischief would arise therefrom. 
I think that argument is founded on an overlooking of the fundamental 
principles of the British constitution. It t reflection on Parlia- 
mentary government. ‘The management of India is mainly dependent 
on those general principles of statesmanship which men in public life 
in this country acquire here and make the guidance of their fu- 
ture course. do not think so ill of this House to imagine 
that it would be disposed for factious purposes or for the momentary 
triumph of party to trifle with the great interests of the country as 
connected with the administration of our Indian affairs. I am ¢ 
eustomed to think that the Parliament of this country docs combine 

in itself as much administrative ability and as much statesmanlike 
knowledge and science as are possessed by any number of men in any 
other country whatever; and 1 own, with all respect for the Court of 
Directors, that I eannot bring myself to think that the Parliament of Eng- 
land is less capable of wisely administering great aflairs of state in con- 
nexion with India than the Court of Direetors in Leadenhall Street. Iam 
not afraid to trust Parliament with an insight into Indian affairs. I believe, 
on the contrary, that if things have not gone on so fast in India } 
might have done—if the progress of improvement has been somewhat slower 
than might have been expected—that effeet has arisen from the cireum- 
stance that the public at large were wholly ignorant of Indian affairs, and 
had turned away from them, being daunted by the complications they ima- 
gined them to be involved in; and because Parliament has never had face 
to face, in this and the other House, men personally and entirely respon- 
sible for the administration of Indian affairs. No doubt, a good deal has 
been done in the way of improvement of late years ; but that which has been 
done, I may venture to say, has been entirely the result of debates in this and 
the other House of Parliament. And, so far from any discussion on India hav- 
ing worked evil in India, I believe that the greater part of those improvements 
which the East India Directors boast of in that publication which has lately 
issued from Leadenhall Street, has been the result of pressure on the Indian 
administration by debates in Parliament and discussions in the public press. 
Therefore, so far from being alarmed at the consequences which may arise 
from bringing Indian affairs under the cognizance of Parliament, I believe 
that a great benefit to India, and through India to the British nation, will 
result therefrom. . . . . Do not imagine that it is the intention of Provi- 
dence that England should possess that vast empire, aud that we should 
have in our hand the destinies of that vast multitude of men, simply that 
we may send out to India the sons of gentlemen or of the middling classes 
to make a decent fortune to live on, That power has been intrusted to us 
for other purposes; and | think it is the duty of this nation to use it in such 
a manner as to promote, as far as they can, the instruction, the enlighten- 
ment, and the civilization of those great populations which are now subject 
to our rule. We ought to remember that we have a great duty to fulfil in 
India; and I am sure that that duty will be best discharged if we commit 
its performance to the hands of men who will be accountable to Parliament 
for their conduct, and who will feel themselves bound to acquaint the public 
of this country, step by step, with the arrangements which they may make. 
I am confident, if Parliament should adopt the measure we are about to pro- 
pose, that while on the one hand it will add to the strength of our position 
in India—while it will increase the power of this country, and render our in- 
fluence more firm and secure—it will on the other hand enable us more 
efficiently to perform those important duties which, in my view, it was in- 
tended that we should discharge when the great Indian empire was trans- 
ferred to our control.”’ 

Mr. Barrne, in the opening part of his speech, argued that the bill 
would make a change in the government of India, not merely at home 
but in India itself; and he instanced those provisions of the bill where- 
by the Governor-General will appoint his own Council, and the Go- 
vernors of Presidencies the members of their Councils; the withdrawal 
of the power of recalling the Governor-General from an independent 
Court of Directors, and the transfer of the revision of official despatches 
from an independent to a dependent body of men. Mr. Baring defended 
the administration of India under the Company. He implored the 
House not to adopt the proposal of Lord Palmerston before it knew the 
wants of India. If the Company would shortly become matter of his- 
tory, it would furnish a chapter teeming with deeds of heroism, gal- 
lantry, patriotism, and self-sacrifice, with the lives of statesmen who for 
intelligence and purity of intention are unsurpassed, God grant that its 
continuance may not record that an English Minister, guided by an ig- 
noraut public opinion, legislated rashly, and that by an act of that House 
the dominion of the Queen was converted into the shuttlecock of party. 

Sir Erxskrve Periy held, on the contrary, that the moment was most 
opportune for passing the measure. The East India Company’s government 
has ceased to obtain that credit and respect from the people of India 
which it long enjoyed. The mere fact of the proposal to abolish the 
Company’s government having been made, must impair its efficacy for all 
future times. Letters coming from India anticipate a change; at home 
the Company obtains little consideration. As an unprejudiced witness, 
who had resided in India, he declared the East Indian Government to be 
effete, cumbrous, uscless. The practice of the Government is not in ac- 
cordance with their principles. When in India, Sir Erskine had under- 
taken the unpaid office of President of the Board of Education at Bom- 
bay : the despatch written by James Mill, containing a luminous body of 
information for the promotion of education, was the Magna Charta of 
their proceedings: they applied for 50002. to aid the operations of the 
Board : for three years their application was unnoticed, and at the end 
of that period they received a flat refusal! That was a specimen. The 
bill would give the present Government no more power, but it would at- 
tach to them responsibility for their acts. THe had no fear of patronage 
or favouritism. Ie was glad that the measure had been introduced, be- 
cause it would show the people of India that the feeling of the people of 
this country is not in accordance with the truculent spirit of the Euro- 
peans in India but with the gencral policy of Lord Canning. 

Mr. Monextron Muitnes said that Lord Palmerston had advanced no 
reason to show that recent unhappy events were due to the double 
government. How could those who supported the measure of 1853 vote 
for this bill? It takes away the direct check afforded by the Court of 
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Directors, and the indirect ‘check of individual Directors in the House 
He had looked in yain for a plea for choosing a moment 


of Commons, 


as they | 





like this to launch such a scheme. Mr. Vansrrrarr demanded inquiry 
before legislation. Mr. Ayrron spoke as one who had lived many years 
in India, The continuance of the government in the name of the Com- 
| pany is not only inexpedient but almost impossible. The substitution of 
the Crown for the Company is absolutely necessary to maintain the 
loyalty of the people of India. The statements in the Company's pe- 
tition were untrue, The great things done in India have been done 
not by but in spite of the Company. The mutiny, far from being a 
ground for delay, is a reason why the Government of India should be 
made more effective; and the sooner the change is made the better. Sir 
Joun Exeurxsroxr condemned the bill, because it would substitute an 
irresponsible for a responsible body, and lead to an abuse of patronage. 
| The Cuancetror of the Excuvever dealt with the statements of the 
| petition. Two main assumptions run through that document: one is 
that the Company acquired our Eastern empire, the other that its go 
vernment has been one of the best that the civilized world has produced. 
But if we owe them gratitude for having acquired this empire, they 
must show the enormous supposed advantages we derive from it, and 
that they have not done. He wholly disputed the doetrine that India 
| was acquired by the Company. The Company, when even a mere 
| trading body, invariably held that all wars and territorial acquisitions 
should be avoided. It was in defiance of their instructions, that men of 
energy like Clive, successful and rapacious governors like Warren 
Hastings, laid the foundations of empire. From the first the servants 


of the Company were an insubordinate and a mutinous race, The Di- 
rectors said, be just, but do not forget our remittances, What was the 


easiest way of making a remittance?—to plunder a province. And 


when Clive and Warren Tastings came home, how were they treated ?- 
one put an end to his life under the effects of Parliamentary censurea, 
the other was impeached. The Indian empire was founded in defiance 
of the constant policy and repeated injunctions of the Directors. 

In treating the claim of the Company for credit as a model govern- 
ment, Sir George showed that the government of India practically passed 
out of the hands of the Company in 1784. No civilized government ever 
existed ‘* more corrupt, more perfidious, more rapacious than the govern- 
ment of the East India Company between 1758 and 1784; and the high 
character the Company have bestowed upon themselves is founded upon 
their acts since the time they have become subjeeted to Parliamentary 
control, 

* All that ean be said in faveurof the Company dates from 1784. T chal- 
lenge them to find one bright page on their annals during the time when 
they were not subjected to eliemantery control.” It is by confounding 
the acts of two periods that the Company can claim for themselves such ex- 
traordinary evedit. In 1784 public opinion had no sympathy with the Com- 
pany. The institution of the Board of Control by Mv, Pitt reduced the 
Company to complete subordination. In 1793 Mr, Dundas perfected the 
double government. In 1813 their monopoly of trading with India was 
taken away; but another twenty years passed before they lost the mono- 
poly of the trade with China, and with it the abolition of the whole of their 
trading powers. ** Observe the change which the East India Company had 
then eae . Having originally been only a trading company--having 
acquired incidentally governing powers, at first their governing powers were 
placed under the control of a board of the Executive Government ; they were 
made absolutely subordinate to that board, so that they were only subordi- 
nate governors ; but they retained their original capacity for trade. In 1833 
they were prohibited by law from trading ; so that by that time they had 
lost altogether their original functions as traders, and they retained be 
portion of sovereign power in having certain subordinate eapacities. That 
was the change whic i under the legislation of Parliament the eharacter and 
power of the Kast India Company underwent, Be it observed that it wasa 
constant diminution of authority and power as well as of legal rights, and 
a perpetual invasion of these functions under the authority ef Parliament.” 
In 1853 there was another invasion of the original constitution, and one- 
third of the Court of Direetors was formed of nominees of the Crown, 
** The fallacy which pervades the petition of the Company is this—it speake 
of the East India Company as one and indivisible, as if from the time of the 
battle of Plassey down to the last renewal of the charter it had re nained un- 
changed in character, funetions, and influence. The truth is, it has under- 
gone as many changes during those hundred years as the Kuglis' constitu- 
tion between the Heptarchy and the reign of Queen Vieteria. It is the 
| merest and most transparent sophisin, therefore—it is offerimg an insult to 
our understandings to attempt te palm upon us an argument of that sort de- 
rived froma state of things wholly different from the present,”’ 

Without imputing any blame to cy eam with respect to the present 
insurrection, Sir George said it had brought forcibly under the view of the 
Executive Government the clumsiness and inefficiency of the present form 
of the home government of India. ‘* The whole experience of that system 
shows that it is embarrassed by needless delays; that it encourages pre- 
crastination, divides responsibility, and throws obseurity on the seat of 
a. Wherever power is conferred responsibility is always exacted ; but 

think the converse of that proposition also is true, and that if Parliament 
| wishes to exact responsibility it must also coneentrate eo Why is it 
' that Parliament has a difficulty in following up responsibility with respect 
to Indian administration? It is beeause the seat of power is indistinet. 
Something is wrong. Parliament asks who are to blame, Whut does the 
President of the Board of Control say? He tells you that the matter was 
brought under the consideration of the Court of Directors; the Court took 
some time considering it: their views were not distinet, se that the oppor- 
tunity for action was lost; or that a reference was made by them to the 
Governor-General, and that the answer was delayed. Hf yeu go to the Court 
of Directors, they will say that the matter was referred te the President of 
the India Board : he did not give a very clear answer—( Laughécr)—I am net 
referring at all to the present state of things—(/enewed lauyhter)—that 
there was a difference of opinion between them, diseussion arose, and in the 
mean time the opportunity was lost. This is the way ia which Parliament 
| is met when it secks to hold some one responsible for the administration of 
India.” 

The argument that it would be dangerous for Parliament to interfere, 
Sir George met by showing that all past amelioration im India has been 
brought about by the interference of Parliament. ‘3 look with great satie- 
faction to the prospect of a more stringent and attentive serutiny of India» 
afluirs by this House. I wish to see the responsibility for Indian adminis- 
tration concentrated in a narrow sphere; I wish to see that responsibility 
| clearly undertaken by this House; and I do not doubt that the result of the 
change will be an improvement in the government of India.” sai 

The closing part of Sir George’s speech consisted of an exposition and 
defence of the provisions of the bill relating to patronage, and of its gene- 
ral arrangements for consolidating the home government without en- 
dangering any interests in India. 

Mr. Maxcrrs replied to the doubts expressed by Sir George Lewis ae 
to whether our trade with India would have been as great had India re- 
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mained in the hands of the Native Princes. No one in India would ex- 
a. doubts, Under the rule of the Company, the lower provinces of 

ngal have been covered with indigo. Tea is largely imported from 
India. From 3,000,000/. to 5,000,000/. is sent to England, not as a tri- 
bute, but as a consequence of our dominion, It pays cividends, retired 
allowances, and the Queen’s troops. These are direct advantages_ 
which England derives from India. Mr. Mangles said he was no alarm 
ist, but he deprecated the change proposed, because it will have an in” 
jurious effect on the Natives, who already infer from the truculent con” 
duct of the Europeans that there is to be an aggressive policy against 
their religion. 

The debate, which closed with the speech of Mr. Mangles on Friday, 
was resumed on Monday by Mr. Roxnuck; who supported the bill, as a 
first step towards giving the Indians a better government than they had 
yet received. 

med a “‘sham”’ upon the people and established the Board of Control, 
that Board had been the irresponsible governor of India. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had explained to them with a good deal of humour, 
—which peng Se him, told,—that the Court of Directors, as com- 
pared with the Board of Control, is nearly powerless. Jcremy Bentham 
said ‘‘a board is a screen,’”’ and the Board of Directors had been used as 
a screen whenever a difficulty occurred. The burden was thrown upon 
the shoulders of the Court of Directors, who in turn threw it back as a 
shuttlecock to the Board of Control; while the public, with eyes open 
and mouths agape, stood bewildered, not knowing whom to blame. That 
is a true picture of the present home government for India. 

There are two things to be done. A machine, called the home govern- 
ment, must be arranged to bring the opinion of Parliament and the people 
to bear upon the actual governors of India. Next, a government in India 
must be constituted to carry out their matured plans. For the first opera- 
tion no knowledge of the people of India is required. Now, Lord Pal- 
merston’s bill does away with the double government of India and puts a 
Secretary of State in its place. But it makes a great mistake. It proposed a 
Council of eight. The very principle that makes the present Government 
mischievous, divided responsibility, tells against this Council. The Coun- 
cillors will not vote, but they will share the responsibility. He would be 
bound to say, that ifhe lived long enough to see a Seerctary of State for In- 
dia age he would hear him declare at the table of that House that he 
had done his best, and that he was quite of the same opinion as the Council. 
The Council would not have seats in that House—it would not be under 
their control. The Secretary of State might be, but it would be too late ; 
he would exculpate himself by the opinion of his Council, and the House 
would be bound to believe that being composed of ‘Old Indians’’ they 
knew something of India. That was a very dangerous principle—danger- 
ous both us regarded the government of India and as regarded the people of 
England, The best home government would be a Secretary of State who 
should choose his own advisers, and in whom all responsibility should centre. 

Mr, Roebuck urged the House not to be afraid of the bugbear of patron- 
age, which could be thrown open to competition. Upon the point of time, 
he said that the present is the best time. There is no excitement, no cry; a 
calmer House could not be found. 

Mr. Durr followed on the same side. 

Mr. Wurresrpr made an elaborate speech against the measure, full of 
smart hits at opponents, and long quotations from the speeches of Sir 
Charles Wood and Lord Macaulay in 1853, the speeches of the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lansdowne in 1833, and of Mr. Burke upon the 
trial of Warren Hastings. 

At the outset, Mr. Whiteside made much of the facet that Lord Palmer- 
ston had brought no complaints against the East India Company —he began 
with a compliment to the body he intends to destroy. After expressing his 
surprise, Mr. Whiteside described the circumstances under which the sub- 
ject came before the House. The charter was renewed for twenty years in 

833. When 1853 approached, both Houses appointed Committees ; the sub- 
ject was fully investigated ; and the verdict of those Committees was favour- 
able to the Company. Since that time there has been no investigation ; yet 
now, without further inquiry, without alleging a solitary justificatory fact, 
Lord Palmerston proposes to overthrow the Company, simply because it ex- 
ists. ‘To show the inconsistency of Ministers, Mr. Whiteside gave an cla- 
borate account of the speech made by Sir Charles Wood in 1853—* with the 
assent of the noble lord, who sat beside him and applauded every word he 
pace MI eee the great bencfits conferred by the Company on India ; 
showing that there was no divided responsibility, and giving the Directors a 
high character for zealous and unremitting attention to business. ‘ There 
is, however, oné question which required an answer in 1853, as it also re- 
quires an answer. now. The noble lord has told us that the existence of the 
double government creates difficulties and delay in the despatch of business, 
—a good argument, if it be true. But what examples does the noble lord 
give us? what illustrations does he supply? what fact does he state >? Does 
he tell us that on any given day any demand which has been made upon the 
Directors with the view of crushing the mutiny has been refused, or that 
upon any particular oecasion a wise and beneficial law has been proposed 
and rejected >? The right honourable baronet, now First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, told the House in the speech to which I have referred, that there 





| begin with the introduction of Parliamentary influence. 


From the time when Mr. Pitt, through Parliament, | 





| for its cruelty or breaches of faith. 


been referring—are raised to important situations, would be to overthrow 
its power by force of an analogy drawn between its administration and the 
management under the auspices of her Majesty’s Ministers of the Crimean 
war. Yes, that is the course which the noble lord asks you to take; as if 
he thought nobody was entitled to respect except those ae starved an army 
who ignored merit, who sheltered incapacity, who screened high offenders. 
and who stifled truth.” 

Mr. Whiteside loudly called for inquiry, and menaced Ministers with a 
day of reckoning. Then he turned to the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and drew a slight sketch to show that Sir George Lewis's con- 
demnation of the Company’s history prior to 1784 was a gross perversion of 
facts. Burke said that if ever this nation stood in a position of glory in 
Asia, it was during the second rule of Clive. ‘* That ts my answer to the 
right honourable gentleman.”” The just rule of England in India did not 
n The operation of 
English public opinion on India cannot prove a wise or beneficial thing. 
There was a popular Minister who lost America by persevering in a policy 
which he believed to be the expression of English public opinion. “ You 
may lose India if you attempt to operate on the opinions of the people of In- 
dia without reference to their laws, usages, character, and religion.” 

Mr. Lowr described Mr. Whiteside’s speech as resting more upon au- 
thority than argument. He reminded Mr. Whiteside, that in 1853, he 
had himself voted with the minority who then proposed to transfer the 
government of India to the Crown. ‘The control of which the Court of 
Directors boasted was altogether nominal; the Court had no initiative, 
and was not the adviser of the Board of Control. 

This is the manner in which Indian affairs are managed by the home 
Government. ‘‘ Whenever the President of the Board of Control is of opin- 
ion that any particular matter requires secrecy—and of this he is the sole 
judge, without any appeal whatever—he is allowed to frame a despatch, 
which he sends to India through the Secret Committee of the Company, 
This Secret Committee the Company is required by law to appoint; the 
members of it take a solemn oath not to divulge the matters which pass 
through their hands; they have no right of remonstrance or representation, 
but they are bound to send out immediately the orders of the President of 
the Board of Control as they receive them. So that in the great transac- 
tions of war and peace, the government of India is not only not carried on 
by the East India Company, but the act of Parliament expressly excludes 
it from all knowledge of them. In the great acts of policy the East India 
Company have no share whatever, cither for good or evil. It can claim no 
praise for its justice and wisdom; nor can it, on the other hand, be blamed 
It is passed by altogether. With re- 
gard to ordinary business, matters of revenue, or judicial matters, for in- 
stance, the Company does not stand in a much higher position. Every 
week the President of the Board of Control has a meeting with the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman, at which any matters requiring discussion are 
brought forward. The President’s wishes are expressed, and then these 
two gentlemen go to the India House and prepare a ‘ previous communica- 
tion,’ which, if they agree with the President, would probably be an echo 
of his opinions. These ‘previous communications,’ it must be remem- 
bered, are not prepared by the Court of Directors, but by the Chairs 
and the clerks in the respective departments. From the India House 
they are sent to Cannon Row; where they pass under the inspec- 
tion of the Seeretaries, and are laid before the President ; who approves 
them, just as the head of every department approves the despatches 
which are about to be sent out. “Then, when the President has not only 
made up his mind as to what he will do, but also as to the very form of 
words in which his instructions shall be conveyed, the question is brought 
before the East India Company, and the Court of Directors are allowed to 
prepare a draught despatch, which agrees or not, just as their views agree 
or disagree, with the previous communication. The President of the Board 
of Control, upon receiving that draught, may alter it; and if he does he is 
obliged to give his reasons in writing; which are generally brief, and much 
in the manner in which one would give reasons to people the result of whose 
opinion is not of any great consequence. The Directors give their reasons 
in turn, and then the President may send out any draught he chooses. 
What amount of control, advising, or initiative is there in all this? The 
head of a department makes up his mind what he will do, and settles the 
form afterwards in which he will order it to be done; it is then the privi- 
lege of another department, which has no access to him, and no opportunity 


| of discussing the matter with him, to propose a totally different despatch 


| the penalty of giving some short reasons in writing for so doing. 


; are an ‘* independent clog,” 


never was a greater misrepresentation or falsehood than such a statement; | 


and he mentioned two cases in which decisions hed been arrived at upon 
very important subjects within a fortnight, and before the return of the 
mail to India. The first of those decisions referred to the establishment of 
electric telegraphs, and the other to an important financial measure—the 


reduction of interest upon the debt ; and the right honourable baronet stated | 


that he never witnessed greater promptitude and ability than were exhibited 
in the settlement of those questions within a limited time. Yet the First 
Lord of the Treasury, who was a member of the Government when the right 
honourable baronet made the speech from which I have quoted, and who 
listened to that speech without adducing any facts to contradict or gainsay 
the statements of the right honourable gentleman, calls upon the House to 
reverse the system of government which was then sanctioned.” 

Next Mr. Whiteside quoted several paragraphs in praise of the Company 
and the double government from the speech of Lord Macaulay in 1853; and 
the testimony of the Duke of Wellington in 1833 to ‘the best, the most 
purely-administered government that ever existed.’”” Lord Palmerston says 
that as the Crimean war drew attention to our military arrangements, so 
in consequence of the mutiny in India we ought to change the system of 
government for that country. ‘ He appealed to the management of the 
Crimean war. I simply ask you to compare the conduct of that war with 
what has of late been done in India, and I think a sufficient answer will be 
supplied to the suggestive argument of the noble lord. A few gallant men 
placed in positions of authority in India were, it is true, surprised, but not 
dismayed, ‘They proved themselves prompt in action, fertile in resource, 
heroic in fortitude. By the exercise of those high qualities they have pre- 
served to you an empire. Yet the return which the noble lord would make 
to the body which established the system under the operation of which none 
but men of ability, capacity, and energy—such as the men to whom I haye 





| in 1840, and from that time to this it has not been carried into effect : 


| placed in the hands of the Queen. 


which the Head ean alter as he likes when he gets it before him, mere Fam 
Such a 
check as this is perfectly nugatory, and the Council proposed by the bill 
will have a hundred times more influence over the President than the 
Court of Directors has under the present system. The President of the 
Board of Control never receives advice from the Court of Directors; all he 
receives is their opinion of what ought to be donc after he has made up his 
own mind, and the reasons which they may choose to give him for their 
opinions; and yet upon the strength of this the East India Company elains 
to be regarded as an integral part of the Government of India !”’ 

The existence of the Company produces a fearful amount of delay. They 
not an independent check. Mr. Lowe stated 
two cases by way of illustration. This is the process in the case of a rail- 
way—The East India Company guarantee the dividends, and therefore, ot 
course, they are obliged to control the expenditure: there is a railway board 
in India, and their proceedings are referred to the Government engineer ; 
their decision goes, he believed, through the Government of India ; it comes 
home, then, to the railway board in England, on which the East India 
Company is represented ; from that board it goes to the East India Com- 
pany; and having passed through all the forms of the India House, it goe- 
tinally to the Board of Control, first to the permanent Secretary, then to the 
Parliamentary Seeretary, and then to the President, who sanctions all that 
has been done. That is the process through which every yard of railway 
in India has to pass before its construction is commenced. The othe 
sample of delay was Lord Macaulay’s penal code. That code was prepared 

it 
was just on the eve of being acted upon when the mutiny broke out—and 
that, like the fire in Caleb Balderstone’s larder, was sufficient to account for 
every failure and every shortcoming. 

Taking passages from the Company’s petition embodying objections to the 
then supposed scheme of Ministers, Mr. Lowe showed that all those objec- 
tions applied to the actual state of things. One of the main objections to 
the East India Company is that it prevents the government from being 
The only place in our empire for this 


| anomalous exception is where an Oriental people reside, whose sole idea of 


government is monarchy. The notion of the Natives is that India is farmed 
or leased out to the Company to be squeezed ad libitum, Nor does the mat- 
ter rest here. The history of India is one catalogue of differences and 
bickerings more or less violent. There have been other revolts than the 
present. There was a revolt in the time of Clive, another in the time of 
Sir George Barlow. When the Supreme Court was established it looked 
with contempt on the Company's Courts, and took upon itself supreme con- 
trol. Mr. Lowe urged the House not to delay passing the bill, because the 
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East India Company could not longer stand in the same strong and re- 
spected position in which, by the aid of Parliament, it formerly stood. 
Mr. Crawrorp, the seconder of Mr. Baring’s amendment, and Mr. 
LipvELL, opposed the bill, It was supported by Mr. Stanry. 
Sir Henry Rawctvyson said he would not enter upon the historical 
uestion, but confine himself to the question before the House, and prove 
the inconvenience of the double government by a statement of particular 


cts. 
vith all matters of peace, war, and negotiations, three members of the 
Court alone are concerned. It isa fact that the Directors knew nothing of 
the origin, progress, and settlement of the Persian war until they read of 
them in the blue book. Therefore the whole of the Directors ought not to 
be held responsible. He would try and describe the gestation of an Indian 
despatch from conception to the moment of parturition. 

he ideas expressed in a despatch are first conceived by one of those able 
secretaries whose fine Roman hand has been recognized in the petition which 
has been presented to the House, Having been thus conceived, it is com- 
municated to the chairman. If approved, it is draughted or embodied in 
writing. The deputy-chairman and one or two other Directors who are 
supposed to know something about the matter are then consulted, and if 


the draught is approved it is sent marked “ P. C.” (previous communica- | 


tion) tothe Board of Control. It gocs through a certain manipulation in 
that department with the details of ‘which he was not acquainted, and 
comes back embellished with red ink, those mysterious-looking characters 
in red ink being the essence of the whole document. When there are addi- 
tions or alterations marked on the margin it is submitted to the committee 
—a body consisting of five or six individuals. The despatch is examined by 
them, and compared with the collection of papers referring to the subject, 
and it sometimes lies for a week or even three weeks on the table of the 
committee. If there is any disagreement with regard to the despatch the 
chairman and deputy-chairman are consuited, and, finally, it is passed 
either as it came up in red ink from the Board of Control or with altera- 
tions. All this is merely preliminary. It now goes before the general 
court to be examined by the whole eighteen members, and lies on the table 
a week for inspection—sometimes even three weeks or a month. He had 
known such a document lie for more than a month. If it is agreed to, it 
is passed on a second time to the Board of Control for approval ; but if the 
Board of Control tind that it differs from the state in which it was sent to 


. . . ° ° ° ' 
the Directors the alterations are reintroduced and it is sent back again. | 


When it arrives a second time it is again submitted to the Committee of Di- 
rectors and goes through the same process as before, being cither altered or ap- 
proved. If it is not approved, it is necessary to draw up a remonstrance ; 
which remonstrance is transiwitted along with the despatch back again to the 
Board of Control. Some of the members, perhaps, enter their dissent from 
the remonstrance, and this also is sent to the Board of Control. If the Pre- 
sident thinks the remonstrance of any great value, he gives his reasons for 
the course he has taken in writing, and sends the despatch back once more 
to the Court of Directors, who have then no alternative but to transmit it to 
India. Now, could any reasonable man possibly conceive a more obstructive 
or unbusiness-like series of proceedings ? 

He considered the proposed change with regard to India from two points 
of view. How will it atfect the Natives? Here he quoted the evidence of 
Mr. Halliday to show that the change to the government of the Crown would 
be practicable and beneficial. It would produce no appreciable effect on the 
uneducated classes, because they are under local and individual intluences— 
such as that exercised by Colonel Jacob over the Scinde Horse, and Sir John 
Lawrence in the Punjaub. But the educated classes understood the ditler- 
ence between the Crown and Company ; and whether in India, or Turkey, or 
Persia, he found them unanimous as to the superiority of the Crown. The Lu- 
ropeans would prefer it. They have no reverence for the Company. All their 
aspirations are associated with the Crown, which bestows rank and honours. 
The argument for delay is specious and attractive ; but delay would be attended 
with danger. Publicityis given to all these discussions, and the people of India 
have been led to believe that the East India Company is doomed. A mere re- 
spite would have a most prejudicial effect. The authority of all the Company's 
officers must be weakened ; disorganization must follow, and a state of things 
ensue which might cause the new Government, when introduced, to fail. He 
doubted whether the country at all appreciates the extent of the civil diffi- 
culties in India. He had seen letters from the first civil officers there de- 
scribing a deplorable state of things, They complain that there is now a great 
chasm between them and the Native population which cannot be bridged 
over; that there is no common ground on which they can approach the Na- 
tives in order to draw their sympathies towards them ; that all the old land- 
marks are cut away, and mutual confidence destroyed. How, then, is order 
to be restored? Ife did not suppose that the Queen’s name would do every- 
thing, but he looked upon a proposition like the present as a most wise pro- 
ceeding. It meets the requirements of the occasion—serves as a new start- 
ing-point and as a basis for the construction of a new government. It in- 
vites the people to look forwards, instead of backwards, and to indulge in 
hopes for the future, instead of regrets for the past. 


jhile approving of the principle of the bill, and deprecating delay, Sir | 


Henry did not give the measure unqualified support. The number of Coun- 
cillors is too few; their independence must be provided for. Other objec- 
tions he would state in Committee. 


The debate now grew weaker. On the part of the Opposition, it was | 


sustained by Sir Jonn Watsn, Mr. Apams, and Mr, Exiior. They di- 
lated on the abuse likely to follow the extension of patronage ; the danger 
that would arise from Parliamentary discussions and from the influence 
of British public opinion in India; the good and efficient government of 
the Company. Mr, Elliot said that when he was Secretary of the Board 
of Control he was surprised at the rarity of delays; there are more in 
the Treasury. On the other hand, Mr. A. Minis, Mr. Wyxp, and Mr. 
Danny Seymour supported the Government, and enforced the arguments 
of previous speakers on the same side. 

lonel Sykes moved that the debate should be adjourned. Lord 
Patmerston said he was willing, but he hoped it would be finished on 
the following night. Mr. GroGan said he had a motion on the paper, 
and he should go on. 

The House divided, and the motion for adjownment was carried by 
280 to 32. 

In reply to an appeal from Lord Parmerstox, Mr. Grooan and Mr. 
BAILLIE saidthey should proceed with their notices, which stand first on 
the paper for Tuesday. 

The debate was brought to a close on Thursday night. In order to 
allow it to proceed, Mr. Roebuck and other Members who had notices 
on the paper gave way. The debate thus began early, and ended earlier 
than is usual on such occasions. 

The first speaker was Colonel Syxrs. He was entirely opposed to 
the Ministerial proposal, In defending the East India Company, he 
made a statement of the course of business at the East India House to 
meet the statements of Mr. Lowe and Sir Henry Rawlinson. In sub- 


| stance, it amounted to this, that in the great majority of cases—1481 out 
| of 1621 were the figures he gave—the roads ‘emanating from the 
independent minds of the Directors were not altered at the Board of 
Control : this showed that the Directors do really possess an initiative. 
| What delay occurs is caused by the interference of the Board of Control 
in minute details. The bill is therefore based upon a fiction of obstruc- 
| tion that has no foundation in fact. Sir Cartes Woop, the next 
speaker, quoted his own and Sir James Graham's speeches in 1853, to 
prove that though the bill of that year was proposed as the best measure at 
the time, the Government then contemplated further changes. Sir Charles 
| himself had said—* The times change, and in these days no man can say 
how soon the necessity for alterations may arise.” He contended that 
the contemplated circumstances have arisen which make it desirable to 
substitute the Government of the Crown for that of the Company, and 
to have a Minister with a Council responsible for India. He bore tes- 
timony to the Court of Directors of his day—* they were as gooda 
Council as any man could have”: but the change is necessary, because 
the double government in its present form is a source of weakness. Mr. 
Wu.Lovenry made an extensive speech, interlarded with quotations, in 
defence of the past administration of the Company. He opposed the 
| contemplated change, because it is inopportune, and will have a bad 
effect on the minds of the Natives. He also dwelt at length on the 
danger of Parliamentary interference, and of the abuses of patronage. 
Mr. Camrnent, as one who had passed the greater part of his life in 
India, gave the House the result of his experience : it was decidedly in 
favour of the change. The name of the Queen will be like oil thrown 
on the waters, and will smooth the way for a return of quiet 
throughout the country. That is the opinion of his Native correspond- 
ents, as well as his own opinion. 

Sir Epwarp Lyrron made a dashing speech against the bill. The 
bill, he said, is audacious, incomplete, and unconsidered. It will throw 
power inte the hands of a set of irresponsible nominees of the Minister of 
the day. It will enable a rash Minister with complaisant nominces, 
looking for advancement, to commit fatal blunders. “ If you want 
clerks, call them clerks, and let them be nominated : if you want to have 
councillors, councillors must be free.” Look at the bill: nomination is 
| its principle, its axletree. Lord Palmerston says that vigour and 

promptitude are wanted—that there are checks in the ‘ double govern- 

ment’’: but he never discovered these checks until they threatened to 

be inconvenient to his “ single government.” Sir Edward was in fa- 
| your of governing in the name of the Queen, but he thought that might 

be done without destroying the Company, The affairs of India are in 
future to have the superintending and vigilant wisdom of Parliament ; 
but, depend upon it, “ we shall never interfere very actively except 
when we can injure a hostile Government” or “ asperse an illustrious 
name.” [Sir Edward's oration provoked about an equal amount of 
cheering and laughter. ] 

Lord Joun Russent said that this speech was another illustration of 
the strange nature of the debate. Mr. Baring had contended that it was 
not time to legislate, and confined himself very much to that topic; but, 
while few of his supporters had spoken for delay, they had urged every 
argument to show that the present form of government should not be 
disturbed. Lord John could not consent to hang the question up in sus- 
pense by agreeing to Mr. Baring’s proposal ; and he pictured the danger 
of doing so. 

The checks that were necessary in 1784 are not wanted now, because the 
Company has been deprived of its power, In the constitution of the Com- 
yany there is a great danger. It was seen by Lord Metcalfe, Lord William 
hentinek, and men versed in Indian affairs. That danger was the great 
army of Bengal. While that army existed, our position was precarious, 
The question is, not how did the mutiny originate, but what was the cause of 
our having this great army? Why, it arose from the system introduced by 
Mr. Pitt. When Mr. Pitt wanted to send the King’s troops to India, the 
directors opposed him, and he had to carry a bill before he could send them. 
There has been always a great jealousy of augmenting the British forces in 
India, and a decided preference has been shown for Native troops. That is 
the source of the danger. Now we cannot again raise an army like that 
which has mutinied ; we must increase the Queen’s troops. ‘* But when 
you have made that change, you will have broken down the very foundation 
of the power of the East India Company.” And as the military power must 
rest with the Crown, so the civil power must follow it, That is the urgent 
cause for legislation, As to the future, he would support the great services 
of India, and do everything to make the Council independent. With regard. 
to the danger of party debates on Indian affairs, that must be met. It isa 
condition of our existence, a part of our constitution ; aud we must bear 
with it in Indian matters as we have borne with it elsewhere. 

Mr. Disxarii said that the bill was not a measure to transfer the go- 
vernment of India from the Company to the Queen, but only to transfer 
the patronage from the Company to the Government in Downing Street, 

The effect of the measure would be to create a council of nominees, se- 
cluded from Parliamentary criticism, having no influence unless they pan- 
der to the interests of the Minister, and liable to be got rid of in twenty- 
four hours. A single solitary Minister could not deal with Indian af- 
fairs: the consequence would he that he would have to trust entirely to the 
Governor-General, who will be able to do what he pleases, and who will 
| manage the Minister in London by giving him the patronage of India. If 
we want to establish the authority of the Queen in India, it is in India we 
must begin the change, by doing what is necessary to etlect good govern- 
ment. ‘There is another point—consider the influence of the Government 
proposal on the finances of this country. There is a chronic debt of two 
millions per annum in India, The increase of troops will raise that by four 
or five millions, ‘To meet that increase this year, they have the proposed loan 
of ten million. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer will shortly introduce 
us to a British deficit of more than seven millions. We are asked to take 
upon ourselves the liabilities of India: are we prepared immediately to deal 
with a deficit of eleven or twelve millions? By passing the bill, they would 
entail on this country the engagements of India, and find that they had no 
control over its expenditure. They were beginning at the wrong end, 
They ought first to have put down the rebellion, then have sent out a com- 
mission with plenary powers to place the resources of India in a sound and 
healthy condition, and ¢ien have substituted the government of the Queen 
for that of the Company. 

Lord Paumenston, in the course of a general reply, said that Mr. 
Disraeli had endeavoured to frighten the House by a financial bugbear. 
Far from making no difference between the finances of England and those 
of India, the bill makes the division more clear and precise, and puts it 
in the power of Parliament to control the expenditure. He insisted that 
it is right to begin the change at home and not in India, because the pre- 
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sent system is defective, and great benefit will follow from direct govern- 
ment in the name of the Queen. 

“ What conflicting opinions we have heard! Some gentlemen say there 
ie not sufficient control over the local Government of India. Well, that con- 
trol would be furnished by bringing the responsible advisers of the Crown in 
regard to Indian affairs in direct contact with Parliament. But then, those 
whom I should have expected to be embued with constitutional principles 
say, ‘Oh! for Heaven’s sake, let not the House of Commons meddle with 
Indian affairs; there is no telling to what degree faction may pervert these 
questions to the public injury.’ I bow with deference to opinions from the 
ether side of the House as to the extent to which faction may be carried.”’ 
He was willing to trust to the good sense of Parliament. A 

Mr. Newpgaare tried to speak; but the House, anxious to divide, 
would not hear him, 

The House then divided upon the question that leave be given to 
bring in the bill—Ayes, 318; Noes, 173; Ministerial majority, 145. 
The announcement of the numbers was reccived with loud cheers. 

Tue ANNEXATION OF OUDE, 

Two notices of motion stood in the way of the adjourned debate on 
the India Bill on Tuesday. The first, Mr. Grogan’s motion respecting 
the Dublin Police, was soon disposed of. The second was a motion by 
Mr. Henry Baillie for papers relating to the annexation of Oude. When 
the Sreaker called upon Mr. Baillic to proceed, Lord Paumerston ap- 
pealed to him to allow the debate on the India Government Bill to be 
concluded, But his appeal was of no avail. 

Mr. Barcuts said, that on ordinary occasions, as a matter of courtesy, 
he should have yielded ; but the House of Commons was called upon to 
legislate for India, and its Members were in total darkness respecting the 
rebellion. Itis desirable to ascertain the origin of that rebellion. Colonel 
Sykes had said it was caused by the insult offered to the religion of the 
Sepoys. Mr. Willoughby had said he could not account for it, but he 
supposed a madness had seized the soldiers. Sir Henry Rawlinson said it 
had deserved more the name of a national than of a military movement. 
Mr. Baillie himself imputed it to a Mahometan conspiracy. By pursuing 
« policy reckless of consequences, the Indian Government gave the con- 
~~ a favourable opportunity. In spite of the opinions of the Duke 

Wellington, Lord Wellesley, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Mountstewart 
lphinstone, and Lord Metcalfe, the Government had pursued a policy 
of wholesale annexation. Since 1833, the Indian Government had an- 
nexed Coorg, Sattara, Scinde, the Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpore, and Oude. 
During that period, although those annexations had taken place, not a 
single European soldicr had been added to the army in India. All the 
great stations on the Ganges were occupied by Sepoys. When Oude 
was annexed, he had been privately informed that the Sepoys asked 
their officers why the King had been dethroned; and long before the re- 
bellion the troops in thousands petitioned against the annexation. The 
mode of annexation reflected the greatest discredit upon Lord Dalhousie. 
The chiefs, commanding from 5000 to 10,000 men, were ready to resist ; 
the Sepoys in our service had undertaken not to fire a shot against their 
countrymen. The King submitted, and for the moment paralyzed the 
chiefs. Sir Henry Lawrence warned the Government of the danger of 
relying upon Oude levies and half-a-dozen regular corps, and suggested 
that troops should be moved from the Punjaub. But the warning voice 
of Sir Henry Lawrence was raised in vain. Mr. Baillie condemned the 
act of annexation as well as the mode of effecting it. He went back to 
the early days of the century, and quoted from speeches of Mr. Fox and 
despatches of Mr. Canning arguments against interfering with Oude. 
Lord William Bentinck had been twice ordered to annex Oude, but had 
not acted upon his orders. Lord Auckland found the second order, and 
hesitated to carry it out. In the mean time, the King of Oude sent some 
merge to King William the Fourth: the persons who brought them 

of the intended dethronement of the King of Oude, and it became 
necessary to refuse the presents. King William was informed of the rea- 


son : he consulted—-so Sir Gore Ouseley told Mr. Baillie—the Duke of | 


Wellington, Lord Wellesley, and Sir Gore Ouseley himself. They gave it 
as their opinion that the annexation of Oude would in all probability cause 
a mutiny in Oude, Owing to that interference, the intention to annex 
Oude was dropped. At the close of his administration, Lord Dalhousie, 
upon the barefaced and hypocritical pretext that the government was mis- 
managed, annexed Oude. Was the mismanagement in Oude greater than 
im other Native states—greater than in the British territories > He was 
one of those who believed that the government of India should be carried 
on in the name of the Queen; but that might be done without changing 
the general administration of the country. The necessary change is, that 
restrictions should be placed on the unlimited power of the Minister for 
India. Mr. Baillie moved for a set of papers. 

Mr. Vernon Smiru said that Mr. Baillie might as well have made his 
speech in the debate on the India Government Bill. If he believed that 
by condemning the Board of Control he condemned the Government Bill, 
he was mistaken. To find fault with the Board of Control as well as 
with the Court of Directors, is in fact to find fault with the present sys- 
tem, and it is to alter that very system that the bill has been introduced. 
Mr. Smith entered upon a partial vindication of the policy of an- 
wexation in general, and a defence of the annexation of Oude in 
particular. Governors-General are desirous of winning fame; fame 
ean only be acquired in India by acquiring territory; and it is 
against that the Government at home mainly exert themselves, Oude 
was annexed because it had been one of the worst-governed countries on 
the face of the earth. The Kings of Oude had not fulfilled the conditions 
of the treaty of 1801. They had been warned by Lord William Ben- 
tinek, by Lord Hardinge, and Lord Dalhousie. Lord Hardinge gave the 
King two years to reform abuses ; Lord Dalhousie gave him seven. The 
prance became intolerable, It was maintained by British bayoncts. 

alternative was to withdraw the troops or annex the country. Lord 
Dalhousie took the manly course, and annexed the country. Lord Dal- 
housie suggested the annexation himself, but there was not an authority 
at home or in India that the Government consulted who was not in 
favour of the measure. Mr. Baillie had complained, that with all these 
annexations the European force had not been increased : but that is not so. 
Since 1833 the Queen's troops were increased from 20,000 to 24,000, and 
three an regiments were added to the Company’s army. Mr. 
Baillie had said the mutincers saw that a favourable moment had arrived ; 
the Crimean war would have been a more favourable moment. Mr. 
Cape premient to produce all the papers, if it were possible. 
Joun Russet gave a succinct history of the Oude question. 
At the end of last century, Oude was so misgoverned that Lord Welles- 








| Majesty’s Government to 


ley took away half the Vizier’s territories, and made a treaty with him, 
By that treaty the Vizicr undertook to take the advice of the Company, 
and “act in conformity thereto” ; and in return he was allowed a Bri- 
tish foree. The treaty may have been wrong, but it was made. From 
1801 to 1856 that treaty has been constantly violated. A corrupt court 
spent in profligate pleasures the money wrung from the people, and when 
the people refused to pay taxes, they were coerced by British officers and 
British troops. In 1835 Lord William Bentinck described this system 
as disgraceful to the Company and to Great Britain. He proposed, either 
that the troops should be withdrawn or that the country should be an- 
nexed. It was thought proper to go on for some time longer. No change 
was made in Oude. In 1847 Lord Hardinge told the King, that if he 
allowed the system to continue his country would be annexed, like Nag- 
pore. Lord Dalhousie considered the whole question, and in stating it 
to the Court of Directors, said everything he could in favour of Oude. 
He first proposed to withdraw the British troops; but all his Council 
opposed him in that, and were for annexation. The Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control took the same view, and Lord Dalhousie was 
positively ordered to annex Oude. Lord John Russell himself had given 
his assent to that policy; but before he concluded his speech, he severely 
censured the Government of India for not taking care to have a sufficient 
force in Oude, not only to prevent immediate resistance, but to trample 
out any rebellion that might arise. He also passed an implied censure 
on the Persian war, undertaken to maintain our prestige ; and said he 
hoped in future we should follow the oldfashioned policy of doing what 
is right, and letting reputation follow, as it is sure to do, upon acts, 

The main subject of debate seemed to be exhausted by these speeches, 
Lord Joun Manners strongly supported Mr. Baillie’s views, and amid 
the laughter of the House advised the Government to imitate Clive and 
restore the King of Oude to his throne. Mr. MANGLEs worked out some 
of the points concisely put by Lord John Russell, and speculated on the 
causes of the mutiny. Colonel Sykes supported him with statistics of 
crime in Oude. Mr. Kinnamo said he believed that if the advice of 
Lord Dalhousie had been followed in carrying out that annexation, a 
great part of the evil which has since occurred would have been pre- 
vented; for he had advised that similar precautions should be taken to 
those which were taken at the annexation of the Punjaub—namely, to 
flood the country with European troops. 

General Tuompson dilated on the atrocities of European officers and 
men during the mutiny—torturing, hanging, and shooting their victims. 
The slaughter of the aes of Delhi was one of the foulest murders re- 
corded in history. This and other remarks of a similar kind drew an 
indignant reproof from Mr, Paxx; and the House refused to hear any ex- 
planation from General Thompson. co 

The motion for papers was carried without a division. 

Punisument or Srroy Mutrnveers. 

The Earl of Etuenxoroven wished to know whether any instructions 
had been sent to the Indian Government respecting the punishment of 
mutineers? He asked the question because he saw it stated that Sir 
Hugh Rose had tried and executed 149 mutineers. He was of opinion 
that a daily repetition of capital punishments does not prevent a repe- 
tition of crime, because the Natives have a contempt for death ; and that 
if the ordinary procecding of law is to be the infliction of death, it will 
create a blood-feud between us and the Natives which will make it im- 
possible to restore civil government. He suggested transportation and 
whipping. 

Earl Granvii.e said, no instructions had been sent out; it would be 
unusual to do so. The Government concur with the principles of pun- 
ishment laid down by Lord Ellcnborough. 

Tue Frencu Question. 

A question put to Lord Palmerston on Tuesday drew from him a re- 
markable little speech on the French question. Mr. Grirrrrns called 
attention to the fact that the letter of Count Walewski expressing the 
regret of the Emperor for the publication of the Colonels’ addresses had 
not appeared in the Moniteur, as the preceding despatch calling for re- 
dress had done; and he asked whether Lord Palmerston’s Government 
intended to suggest to the French Government that its publication would 
conduce to a satisfactory termination of the transaction, To this Lord 
PALMERSTON replied— 

** Before I answer the question of the honourable gentleman, I would 
wish to put a question to the House. 1 would ask the House, what is their 
wish, and what is their intention, on a matter of great national importance, 
Is it their wish and intention that those friendly and contidential relations 
which so happily now subsist between the Governments of England and 
l'rance should be maintained—(Loud cries of ‘* Hear, hear !”’)—or is it 
their wish and intention to infuse into the relations between the two coun- 
tries a spirit of irritation, of bitterness, and of animosity > Now, Sir, if the 
latter be their object, no more effectual course can be adopted—though not 
a very dignified one—than the continuance of personal attacks in this House 
upon the Emperor of the French and the French nation—(Cheers)—and 
therefore, though I should try to prevent it, yet of course, if the House 
choose. to pursue that course, on them be the responsibility of such a pro- 
ceeding. If, on the other hand, the House attach that importance which I 
attach to the maintenance of those friendly relations which have so happily 
subsisted between the two Governments and the two countries, I do entreat 
them to discourage and to discountenance the continuance of these incessant 
personal attacks upon that Emperor, who has been the spontaneous choice 
of the French people. (Cheers.) Now, Sir, with regard to the question of 
the honourable Member, I can only say that it is not the intention of her 
adopt a course of proceeding such as that which he 
has suggested, because we think that such a course would be highly im- 
proper, and, if I may be permitted to say so without meaning anything per- 
sonally offensive, excessively absurd.’’ (Cheers and a laugh.) 

AMENDMENT OF THE Law IN Bankruptcy AND INsOLvENcy. 

Lord Brovenam has been again moving on this subject in the House 
of Lords. Already he had before the House a bill for abolishing the 
distinction between Bankruptcy and Insolvency, and abolishing impri- 
sonment for debt on mesne process; as we could barely mention in our 
last Postscript, he moved on Friday for returns to illustrate the subject of 
that bill ; on Tuesday this week he moved for additional returns ; and 
on Thursday he introduced a more general bill. 

The returns ordered on Tuesday will show the distances that the 
Commissioners in Bankruptcy live trom their courts. 

Complaints have been made that one Commissioner adjourned the Court 
to save the train, thereby causing delay: he lived two or three hundred 
miles from his district: Another Commissioner who lived far from his 
Court was said to crowd into his paper as the work of three or four hours 
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the proper business of as many days. It has been proved, that of 4000 per- 
sons imprisoned for one month seven-tenths were discharged without any 
inquiry whatever, their discharge being unopposed, and two-tenths were 
discharged opposed ; so that nine in ten of these persons ought never to 
have been imprisoned at all. This imprisonment was a great grievance to 
those debtors ; for it was proved by the keepers of prisons that, from asso- 
ciation with the worst classes of society, they did not leave prison the same 
as they entered it ; and to this course the prison-keepers ascribe a portion of 
that demoralization which has lately been complained of among the trading 
elasses of the community. Lord Brougham believed that if the Bankruptcy 
Court had pos over these cases, with one addition—namely, the 
presence of some one on the part of the public to increase the stringency of 
the examinations, it would be the greatest possible check to fraud that could 
be devised, and they would no longer have imprisonment for debt inflicting 
no small amount of hardship on the creditor. 

The object of the more general bill is to consolidate the Bankruptcy 
business with the County Courts and to effect other improvements of or- 
ganization. The Court of Bankruptcy in London exercises jurisdiction 
over 3,000,000 of her Majesty’s subjects, but, exclusively of the coun- 
ties contiguous to the Metropolis, there are eleven counties and parts of 
two counties, with an aggregate population of 2,000,000, that have no 
Bankruptcy Court, and the business has to come upto London. In those 
counties, he would transfer the business to the County Court. In some 
eases, as at Liverpool, the Bankruptcy Commissioners are underworked, 
the County Court Judge is overworked. He proposed to transfer the 
Bankruptcy jurisdiction, with the whole staff belonging to it, to the 
County Courts. The bill would give parties the option of going before 
the local or the London Court; it would give Judges in Bankruptcy 
power of imprisonment. He proposed this not as a complete measure, 
but as the introduction only to a greater reform, It is sometimes said 
in the City to men engaged in trade, ‘‘ Your name is on too many bills”’ ; 
and he was afraid that the same remark would apply to him. In ex- 
tenuation of the offence, however, and in order that his bills might not 
be dishonoured, Lord Brougham explained, that as in the case of the 
patent law, he proposed his bill with a view of going with the Go- 
vernment bill on the same subject before a Select Committee with the 
hope that a more complete measure might result. 

After remarks from the Lorp CHance..or and other Peers,—Lord 
Campset and Lord Wensteypae desiderating a simultancous revision 
of the whole law of Bankruptcy and Insolvency,—the bill was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

Tue Cuvurcu-rate Bint, 

Church-rates occupied nearly the whole of the Wednesday sitting. 
Sir Joun Tretawny moved the second reading of his bill in a short 
and compact speech. Church-rates, he said, are not a tax upon property ; 
the church-rate is a tax in personam, not in rem, It is a common-law 
charge, but cannot be enforeed at common law. If a person refused to 
Pay, he might be taken before a magistrate; and if he disputed the 
validity of the rate, the case was at once beyond the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate. It might go in the Consistory Court, thence to the Court of 

es, thence to the Common Law Courts, thence to the House of 
Lords; it might go back to the Court of Arches, and finally to the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council. The Braintree case went through 
all these stages. Sir John said he had a long list of grievances, into 
which he would not enter. He appealed to the good sense and generosity 
of the country gentlemen to assist him in removing the burden from the 
shoulders of conscientious objectors. 

A sharp debate ensued. Lord Rorerr Cercr. said that every parish 
could decide for itself whether it would have a church-rate: the minor- 
ity must be bound by the majority. If it is not, then there is an end to 
the principle of government. Many persons object to war, but they 
are not for that reason allowed to refuse taxes. Out of 7327 parishes 
in England and Wales, 6970 had adhered to church-rates and 357 had 
resisted them. It would be hard to make the church depend on volun- 

contributions to maintain her edifices. It would be a blow to the 
union of Church and State to abolish church-rates. He moved that the 
bill should be read a second time that day six months. 

Sir Arruvr Exton supported the principle of the bill. Mr. Bari 
replied to Lord Robert Cecil’s argument derived from war-taxes. A 
war may bencfit the whole nation,—hence a minority opposed to the 
war must pay; but Dissenters do not attend churches that they are 
forced to keep in repair. Mr. Drummonp said this church-rate is the 
only rate to which people are allowed to object. 

It would have been somewhat more manly in the opponents of the Church 
to bring forward a proposition to do away with her at once—to remove 
at once the Bishops from the House of Lords, and to get rid of tithes and all 
the rest of things belonging to her—instead of coming in this petty-lar- 
cenous, sneaking way, to work her ruin. (G@reat laughter and cheers.) 
Talk about conscience in the matter! Conscience indeed! If we had an 
established church at all, we must support the building as national pro- 
pertyl exactly upon the same ground as we support the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Royal Palaces, the British Muscum, and all other similar build- 


ings. 

Tord Sran.ry supported the bill. Ie showed that the reliance of 
Churchmen upon church-rates has been continually decreasing. In thirty 
years these rates have decreased in the proportion of three to one. On the 
other hand, the zeal and the liberality of the people towards the Church 
is increasing ; the animosity between the Church and the Nonconform- 
ists has greatly subsided; and surely the my of the Established 
Church should’ be a policy of conciliation. Robert Cecil had said 
that the number of parishes refusing the rate is very small: he forgot to 
mention the large number where no rate is asked for because it is known 
none would be ted. 

Sir Gzorcr Grey and the Cuancetior of the Excurever opposed 
the bill, and suggested a compromise. Where church-rates have been 
abolished, that abolition shall be recognized; but vestries willing to levy 
rates shall not be deprived of the power of doing so. rsons, how- 
ever, who would declare that they were not members of the Established 
Church should be exempt; and the Vestry should have power to let 


sittings. 

The House was impatient for a division, and Mr. Hore and Mr. 
SLaney vainly endeavoured to speak 
reading was carried by 213 to 160. 

Hvpsox’s Bay Company. 

Mr, Lazovcurnr corrected on Monday a misconception of what he 
had said last week respecting the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories. 
He did not say that Government intended to take those territories into 


When they did divide, the second 





their own hands. ‘He said that they were about to constitute the island 
of Vancouver a British colony, in the ordinary manner. 
GeneraL Winpuam. 


The Duke of Camnnicr volunteered the following statement on Mon- 
day from his place in the House of Peers. 

So much having been said in reference to the conduct of the gallant gene- 
ral who recently commanded at Cawnpore, Major-General Windham, he 
was sure that their Lordships would be glad to learn what were the real me- 
rits of the case. He had been anxiously waiting for some official despatch 
from India that would clear up the subject ; and he was happy to say that a 
statement had come to his hand that day which was most satisfactory with 
regard to that officer, whose military conduct had oceasioned such conflict- 
ing opinions. Their Lordships would, he was sure, rejoice with him that 
his gallant friend Sir Colin Campbell, from whom this despatch came, en- 
tirely exonerated Major-General Windham from all blame in reference to 
the action which had given rise to these comments. There was blame at- 
tached to other parties, which it was not necessary for him then to refer to; 
but as regarded General Windham, he had received from his gallant friend 


| Sir Colin Campbell a handsome despatch exonerating him from all blame, 


and he had reason to believe that he would be recommended by Sir Colin for 
some more important command, 





Tue Conspmacy Bruu.—Mr. Ginson gave notice on Tuesday, that on 
the second reading of the bill to amend the law of conspiracy to murder, he 
should move the following resolution : ‘* That this House hears with much 
concern, that it is alleged that the recent attempts on the life of the Emperor 
of the French have been devised in England, and expresses its detestation 


, of such guilty enterprises. That this House is ready at all times to assist 


in remedying any defects in the criminal law, which after due investigation 
are proved to exist ; yet it cannot but regret that her Majesty's Govern- 


| ment, previously to inviting the House to amend the law of conspiracy at 
I ) g ’ y 





the present time, have not felt it to be their duty to make some reply to the 
important despatch received from the French Government, dated ‘ Paris, 
January 20, 1858,’ and which has been laid before Parliament,” 


Scorcu Untversrries.—In answer to a question from Lord Excuo, the 
Lorp ApvocatE said that the subject of University Reform in Scotland has 
been under his consideration. He has prepared the outline of a measure for 
the purpose of submitting it to the Government, and he hopes to be able to 
introduce some measure on the subject during the present session, 


Morratity In tie Guarps,—Colonel ANNESLEY moved for a copy of a 
report of the medical officers of the Foot Guards. He anticipated that it 
would show results different from those in the report of the Commission. 
Mr. Sipney Hersert explained, that the report cast no blame whatever 
upon any officers, who are responsible only for carrying out regulations. 
‘The statistics in the report were derived from returns presented to Parlia- 
ment, based on returns from the Colonels of regiments. The Commission 
took tifteen years, and stopped at 1853 because the war with Russia then 
broke out. He should not be surprised to find that the Guards can now 
show better rates of mortality, because the brigade is composed of young, 
strong, and healthy men, the old brigrde having been almost destroyed im 
the Crimea, Lord Panmure has shown the greatest anxiety to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

Several officers took part in a conversation that ensued. SirJonn Rams- 
DEN stated, that Lord Panmure had last autumn, on hearing of the unsatis- 
factory state of the barracks, appointed a Committee to deal with the matter 
at once, with power to expend a certain sum, That Committee was com- 
posed of two medical officers, an engineer ; and Mr, Sidney Herbert was its 
chairman. Mr. Herbert had personally visited each barrack; so that the 
House might be sure the duties of the Comunittce had been efficiently per- 
formed. 

Tue Mriirr1a.—The Earl of CARNARVON, in moving for some Militia re- 


| turns, expressed his surprise that only 150,000/. was asked for the Militia, 


Lord PaANMURE said, that sum will cover the maintenance of the embodied 
Militia for six months. As 8500 recruits have been raised since the Ist of 
January, in six months the regular Army will have been raised to the 
strength voted by Parliament. If more money is wanted, it will be easy to 
ask for it. The Earl of Hanpwicke took exception to this course; but it 
received the support of Earl Grey.—Motion agreed to. 

Tue Dustin Porice.—Mr. GroGan moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the system and management of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
Dublin, he said, has a larger proportion of police than any town in the 
United Kingdom, London excepted. In London there is 1 constable to a po- 
pulation of 226; in Dublin, 1 to 320; in Liverpool, 1 to 442; in Edinburgh 
1 to 455; in Manchester, 1 to 542; in Birmingham, 1 to 694. He asserte: 
that the number in Dublin is too large. A general feeling prevails that the 
police make an arbitrary use of their powers. Mr. Henry Herperr said 
that the Government have introduced two measures on the subject, and have 
another in hand. If there has been an abuse of power, the legal tribunals 
will take cognizance of it. As the Government are prepared to legislate, he 
hoped the House would not shelve the question by granting a Select Com- 
mittee.—Motion negatived, by 200 to 105. 

Bank Acts Commitrer.—This Committee consists of tho following 
Members : The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, Sir James Gra- 
ham, Mr. Spooner, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Cayley, Sir Francis Baring, Mr. Vance, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Blackburn, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Weguelin, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Hope Johnstone, Mr. Ennis, 
Mr. Puller, the Earl of Gifford, Mr. Fergus, Mr. John L. Ricardo, Mr. 
Tucker Smith, Mr, Glyn, Mr. Ball, and Mr, Tite. 


Che Conrt. 
Tux Qveren held the first levee of the season, at St. James’s Palace, 
on Thursday. It was very numerously attended, and many addresses of 
congratulation were presented. 

At a Court held yesterday in Buckingham Palace, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a deputation of the Convocation of the Province of Can- 
terbury had audience, and presented ‘an address of congratulation on the 
Royal nuptials.” Addresses were received from other public bodies, 

The Siamese Ambassadors had audience, and took leave. 

Her Majesty with the Prince Consort visited Battersea Park on Tues- 
day. On the evening of that day they went to the Operahouse in the 
Haymarket, 

The Prince of Wales was present on the bench at the opening of the 
trial of the British Bank Directors. 

The list of her Majesty's guests includes the names of Lord and Lady 
Palmerston, Sir John and Lady Pakington, Sir Benjamin Hall, Sir 
Charles Yorke, Sir Henry Storks, Lord and Lady Overstone, the Earl 
and Countess Stanhope, ord Stanley of Alderley, and Lord and Lady 
Colchester, 
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Che Metropolis. 
The Court of Common Council, on Thursday, adopted a petition to 
Parliament against so much of the Government Bill for London as is in- 
consistent with the bill promoted by the Corporation. 





A deputation from the Orange Associations of the North of Ireland, 
led by a bevy of Conservative Members of Parliament, waited upon Lord 
Palmerston on Saturday, to present a memorial protesting against the 
g£onduct of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland in excluding Orangemen from 
the magistracy. ‘The memorial was signed by 2700 persons; among 
whom were 32 Peers, 38 Members of the House of Commons, 162 clergy- 
men, and 17 Justices of the Peace. Mr. Cairns introduced the deputa- 
tion, and stated the purport of the memorial. Lord Palmerston said 
that the Orangemen were no doubt loyal and trustworthy. It is the mis- 
fortune of Ireland that its history is full of antagonisms. The Orange 
societies are not in accordance with the spirit of the times. 

Resolutions were passed some years ago by the House of Commons, if not 
by both Houses of Parliament, deprecating the continuance of the Orange 
Lodges ; and as there were oaths and other external circumstances which 
rendered their legality doubtful, they were dissolved. The Orange con- 
federacy, however, had since been revived; and though it was not now in 
the same particular form, it must tend to keep alive ancient reminiscences 
of antagonism, and people could not refrain from connecting it with the 
spirit and intentions of the former association. The Government, the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, were far from ever sus- 
pecting that magistrates belonging to Orange lodges would be likely to be 
influenced by political considerations in the performance of their duties, but 
they felt that such suspicions might be entertained by a considerable portion 
of the [rish people. The Orange Association was really an organization 
more suited to the middle ages—to a period of anarchy, when one body of 
the people were in the habit of arming themselves to resist some outrage or 
violence attempted by another party—than to the age in which we lived; 
and the plea that it was required for ‘* self-defence’’ at the present day was 
one offensive to the legal authorities and institutions of the country, on 
which everybody should rely for the protection of life and property. The 
Premier suggested that such an association being productive of no con- 
eeivable good, its members would do a gracious and conciliatory act by dis- 
solving it at once, 


The farewell banquet to Dr. Livingstone, at Freemason’s Hall on Sa- 
turday, was attended by so large a number that seats could not be found 
for all who applied for admission, although from forty to fifty gentlemen 
ever and above the number calculated on managed to obtain seats. Mrs 
Livingstone and several ladies of distinction were seated in the gallery. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, from the chair, did the honours of the feast, 
and proposed the health of the guest of the evening in a speech that from 
its hearty tone called forth frequent responsive applause. He said that 
Dr. Livingstone’s claim upon the admiration of men of science was that 
he had laid down the latitude and longitude of places hitherto unknown ; 
but his higher claims were, that by fidelity to his engagements he had 
conciliated the people of Africa, and had shown them what an English 
Christian is. Sir Roderick described the personnel of the new expedition, 
including Mrs. Livingstone among those whose efforts would tend ma- 
terially to its success, 

Dr. Livingstone replied with much emotion; and modestly expressed 
a hope that the expedition would be able to open up the country. 

“Should I succeed in my endeavour—should we be able to open a com- 
munication advantageous to ourselves with the Natives of the interior of 
Afriea—it would be our great duty to confer upon them those great benefits 
of Christianity which have been bestowed upon ourselves. Let us not make 
the same mistake in Africa that we have made in India, but let us take to 
that country our Christianity with us. I confess that [ am not sangsine 
enough to hope for any speedy result from this expedition, but I am san- 
guine as to its ultimate result. I feel convinced that if we can establish a 
= of free labour in Africa it will have a most decided influence upon 
slavery throughout the world England has, unfortunately, been 
compelled to obtain cotton and other raw material from slave states, and 
has thus been the mainstay and support of slavery in America, Surely, it 
follows, that if we can sueceed in obtaining the raw material ‘rom other 
sources than from the Slave States of America, we should strike a heavy 
blow at the system of slavery itself. Ido not wish to arouse expectations 
in connexion with this expedition which may never be realized; but what 
I want to do is to get in the thin end of the wedge, and then IT leave it to 
be driven home by English energy and English spirit. (Loud cheers.) 
. . « » Reference has been made in language most kind to Mrs. Living- 
stone. Now, it is seareely fair to ask a man to praise his own wife; bat I 
can only say that when I left her at the Cape, telling her that I should re- 
turn in two years, and when it happened that I was absent four years and a 
half, I supposed that I should appear before her with a damaged character. 
I was, however, forgiven. (Laughter and cheering.) My wife will aecom- 
pany me in this expedition, and I believe will be most useful to me. She is 
tamiliar with the languages of South Africa; she is able to work; she is 
willing to endure ; and she well knows that in that country one must put 
one’s hand to everything. In the country to which I am about to proceed, 
she knows that the wife must be the maid-of-all-work within, while the 
husband must be the jack-of-all-trades without ; and glad am I indeed that 
I am to be accompanied by my guardian angel.’ (Much cheering.) 

The Duke of Argyll dined Dr. Livingstone as a countryman of his 
own, 


He took occasion to deny a statement made in the United States | 














that the British Government had altered its views on the subject of 


slavery. 

A special General Court of East India Proprietors was held on Wed- 
nesday, to vote thanks to Lord Canning, Lord Harris, Lord Elphinstone, 
Mr, Frere, Mr. Halliday, and Sir John Lawrence; to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Sir James Outram, Sir Archdale Wilson, Sir John Inglis, and gene- 
rally to the officers and men of the Army and Navy, and to the civil 
servants. Mr, Jones opposed the vote to Lord Canning, but he met with 
om three supporters. The novelty in the proceedings was the insertion 
of the name of Captain Sir William Peel, contrary to all precedent. This 
was done on the motion of Mr. Helps and Admiral Carnac ; the Directors 
giving way after some discussion. 


A meeting was held at the Freemason’s Tavern on Monday “ to pro- | 
test against the surrender of English liberties at the dictation of a foreign 
power.” Nine Members of the House of Commons sent apologics tor 
absenee. Mr. Bright wrote— 

“I am not able to attend any public meeting, but I go heartily with the | 
opposition to the Conspiracy Bill. ‘ 


I am very anxious, however, that any 








opposition to it should be conducted so as not needlessly to cause any irri- 
tation between this country and the people or Government of France. Our 
business is simply with our Government. We have to condemn them for 
their total want of dignity in this matter; for their shrinking from their 
duty in giving a proper and respectful but firm reply to the French de- 
spatch ; and because they have enane forward a bill which can have no 
influence in adding to the security of the Emperor or of any other person 
and can only be pointed to as a hasty and humiliating concession to a hasty 
and needless demand. We have for years past been judging the Govern- 
ment of other nations, it is now time for us to examiue the condition of 
our own,” 

The chairman of the mecting was Mr. Bate Richards; the speakers 
were Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Ernest Jones, Dr. Sexton, Mr. Washington 
Wilks, Mr. Beard, and Mr. Leveson. The meeting resolved that Lord 
Palmerston is unworthy of confidence, and that the Conspiracy Bil] 
ought to be resisted by all legal and constitutional means. 

A similar meeting was held at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, on 
Wednesday. Mr. Doulton, the unsuccessful candidate at Reigate, took 
the chair. Mr. Roupell did not attend, but he sent a letter, inveighing 
against Lord Palmerston’s bill. Mr. Williams, the other Member for the 
borough, was in his place, and stout in opposition to the bill. The meet- 
ing condemned it in resolutions. 


The Dramatic Sick Fund Association held its second anniversary din- 
ner at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday. Mr. Webster presided. Since 
last year the funded stock of the society has increased from 640/. to 850/. 
In the course of the evening 120/. was subscribed. 





Several petitions have been before Vice-Chancellor Kindersley in relation 
to the Northumberland and Durham District Bank, praying for a winding- 
up order, or for an addition to the liquidators now carrying out a voluntary 
winding-up. On Tuesday the Vice-Chancellor gave judgment. Ile saw no 
reason at present to interfere with the voluntary winding-up or the liqui- 
dators appointed in the interest of both debtors and ercditors, and thought 
that no additional liquidators need be named. It had been said that the 
ps liquidators were not fitted to investigate the conduct of the directors: 
mut what had the creditors to do with that >? So he decreed that no inter- 
ference should be permitted now; but liberty is given to any creditor, 
sharcholder, liquidator, or other interested person, to apply to the Court if 
necessary, at any future period. 

Next day, the’ Vice-Chancellor ordered that certain actions commenced 
by creditors shall be stayed; but costs are to come out of the estate. 

The trial of the Directors and Manager of the Royal British Bank com- 
menced on Saturday, before Lord Campbell and a Special Jury sitting in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench at Guildhall, fitted up for the occasion. The 
Prince of Wales was present during the day. Betore the proceedings com- 
menced, Lord Campbell expressed a hope that the newspapers would refrain 
from comments till the trial should be ended : as to fair reports, he thought 
it desirable that they should appear duy by day. 

There were several informations. ‘The first one to be tried charged Hum- 
phrey Brown, Edward Esdaile, H. D. Macleod, Loran de Wolfe Cochran, 
Alderman R, H. Kennedy, W. D. Owen, James Stapleton, and Hugh Innes 
Cameron, with a conspiracy to defraud. [Cochran has left the country ; 
therefore he was not on his trial.] There were six counts, and each 
count set out certain overt acts: the accusation, stated briefly, was that of 
publishing a fulse report of the state of the bank for the half-year ending 
Jecember 1855, representing the bank to be in a sound and prosperous con- 
dition, capable of paying a dividend: thus a dividend was improperly 
paid, shareholders and depositors were deceived and defrauded, and 
persons were induced to take up shares to their ruin. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger, the leading counsel for the prosecution, opened 
the ease at great length, occupying five hours in his address, But from the 
full disclosures previously made in the Bankruptcy Court, there was little 
novelty in the statement of facts. At the commencement of his address, he 
said that he could not help expressing his great satisfaction at the clay 
that had taken place in the trial of this important case—a delay which had 
enabled the public mind to calm down to a state proper for deliberate in- 
quiry. While the events were recent, and public attention was strongly 
excited, it would have been next to impossible to have prevented a hasty, 
and therefore unjust, condemnation grounded on prejudice. In the present 
inquiry that state of feeling had passed away from the public mind. Other 
proceedings with respect to joint-stock banks had attracted their share of 
= lic attention. The ease of the Royal British Bank, unhappily, wes ne 
onger a singular one; and they were now prepared, he hoped, te approach 
this inquiry with that calmness and attention which befitted the gravity ot 
the case, and with that impartiality which happily was characteristic of the 
administration of the criminal law in an English court of justice. 

Sir Frederick related how the bank had been formed ; referred to the pro- 
visions of the deed of settlement ; and showed how illegally the Directors 
had acted even at the commencement. He undertook to demonstrate to the 
Jury—tirst, the state into which the bank had been brought by mismanage- 
ment ; and secondly, that the defendants were aware of its condition ; he 
should then, thirdly, ask the Jury whether the accused had not committed 
fraudulent acts. Sir Frederick minutely examined the way in which the 
bank had been misconducted : he showed that at the end of 1855 the defend- 
ants knew what an insolvent position the bank was in; and yet they pub- 
lished to their shareholders, the depositors, and the public, statements that 
the bank was sound and prosperous. On the pretence that the extending 
business of the bank required more capital to work it, new shares were is- 
sued. The real object was to supply the vital capital, without which their 
existence must come to an end; but that object would be frustrated if any of the 
shares appeared in the market, and so appear at a discount. Accordingly, 
amongst the many devices which the Direetors resorted to, they employed 
Mr. Cameron, their General Manager, and Mr. Empson, their solicitor, to 
purchase up all shares in their progress to the market. A circular was pre- 
pared by Mr. Macleod, a Director, headed * Royal British Bank,” which 
stated that they were about to increase the eapital by 300,000/. It further 
detailed the suecess of the other joint-stock banks, and said that the Royal 
British Bank would not be found less successful when the brief period of its 
existence was taken into account. At the very meeting for considering th« 
circular, all the large debts of the bank were taken into consideration ; and 
the Directors, full of that knowledge, issued a statement. It was not long 
in bearing its fruits. A Mr. Mareus was attracted by it ; but, as a provident 
man, he saw Mr. Esdaile and made inquiries. He said he should like to take 
some shares in the bank, but previously inquired if the concern were a good 
one. Mr. Esdaile produced a balance-sheet, in which it wus stated there 
was a reserved fund of 12,0007. Mr. Marcus expressed his surprise at the 
liberality of the bank in issuing the shares at par; but Mr. Esdaile 
said they wished to increase the number of their shareholders. Mr. 


| Mareus took shares, and became involved in all the misfortunes which over- 


took the shar holders, Mr. Alderman Kennedy, who was present at that 
meeting, had a friend, Mr. Nicholl, who w.s atout to take shares, bet 
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asked previously to inspect the accounts of the bank. Mr. Alderman Ken- 
nedy said that was impossible until he had taken shares. Previous to his 
doing so, a fresh issue of shares had been made at 5 per cent premium; and 
Mr. Alderman Kennedy afforded him the ‘ bounty’’ of receiving shares at 
par, and Mr. Nicholl became a transferee of shares. There was a poor man 
named Brunton who had money in a savings-bank, but, attracted by an 
extra 2 per cent, he deposited his money in the Royal British Bank, and 
then became known to Cameron. He was induced by the circular to ask 
Cameron if the bank was safe for a working man to take shares in; and 
Cameron said there was no safer bank—it was as safe as the Bank of England. 
Brunton became a shareholder, and lost the whole of his earnings. In con- 
cluding his address to the Jury, Sir Frederick Thesiger said he had brought 
his statement to a termination, as far as he considered it necessary in order to 
introduce the evidence to their attention. 
defendants had brought themselves within the range of this serious charge 
of conspiracy to defraud their shareholders and the public; and he could 
not he!p glancing for a moment at the ruinous consequences which had re- 
sulted from this combination. Widespread ruin had been scattered over the 
whole of the country. Houses had been brought to desolation, families had 
been plunged from affluence into ow ; the hard earnings, industriously 
collected by a long life of labour, had been entirely lost, and every one who 
had connexion with this bank had lived to rue the day on which he trusted 
to the assumed fidelity and truthfulness of the defendants. — several 
points of Sir Frederick’s speech there had been indications of feeling on the 
part of the audience, which now broke forth into an itrepressible cheer.] 
1e said he would not trespass on them a mrement longer upon this part of 
the case now that he heard those sounds. Lord Campbell said it was very 
indecorous, and must not be repeated on one side or the other. Sir Frede- 
rick Thesiger said—Perhaps, secing what his observations had elicited, he 
ought to have spared them, but he confessed that he felt so strongly that he 
could not help glancing at the ruinous consequences that had resulted. 

The first witness examined was Mr. Paddison, the secretary and solicitor 
to the bank. His evidence commenced on Saturday, and was continued for 
a long time on Monday. It described the measures adopted at the forma- 
tion of the bank; the part taken by the defendants; the course of business ; 
the circumstances attending the obtaining of a supplementary charter ; the 
officers who conducted the bank, and so on. After a good deal of this kind 
of testimony, very dry and tedious, Lord Campbell observed that but little 
progress was being made; but Mr. Atherton, Sir Frederick Thesiger’s 
second, said he was getting over the ground quicker than he expected. 
Then for hours Mr. Paddison was engaged in reading correspondence, mi- 





nutes, reports, and the like ; some of the letters referred to the advances on | 


mines, Altogether, the audience were wearied for eight hours on Monday 
with this sort of evidence ; and the jokers in court designated Mr. Paddison’s 
** minutes” as ** Mr. Paddison’s ows.” 

On Tuesday, Mr. Paddison’s testimony again filled many hours—in fact, 
nearly the whole day, two or three other witnesses only being called to sup- 
port certain ag of his evidence. The subjects for the day were the Welsh 
mines, and their working and estimated value; the advances to the Isling- 
ton Cattle Market Company ; the debt of the late Mr. John Gwynne, one of 
the original promoters of the bank; the debt of the late Mr. Mullins, former 
solicitor and secretary to the bank; and the debt of Mr. Humphrey Brown, 
one of the defendants. Mr. Brown's case was not completed when the court 
rose. Ile opened an account with a crossed check for 18/. 14s., and on the 
same day obtained an advance of 2000/. Afterwards he got advances on ships, 
some of which he mortgaged to the Gloucester Banking Company, and the 
British Bank could not touch them. 

Mr. Paddison was examined again on Wednesday ; other witnesses being 
occasionally called to support his statements, Brown's debt was the prinei- 
pal point inquired into during the day. According to a statement by 


Cameron, that debt amounted to 77,698/. at the end of 1855; when Brown | 


was pressed for a settlement, he retorted by hinted threats of crushing the 
bank and spreading ruin around if he were not treated gently. Mr. Link- 
later was called to explain some pencil-marks made by him in an account ; 
it eame out that an error of 10,000/. had been made in casting-up one ac- 
count, 
pleased that Mr. Linklater had become a witness, and repeatedly notified 
that he reserved his eross-cxamination of him. The subject of Brown's 
debt having been exhausted, George Oliver's was taken up ; but there was 
an unexpected difliculty as to a proof, and to give the prosecution an oppor- 
tunity to overcome it Lord Campbell adjourned the Court carly. 

On Thursday, the evidence referred to the debts of Oliver, Macgregor, 
Cochran, Blacker a tradesman on Ludgate Hill, and Cameron ; the object 
being to show that the * assets” represented by these debts were 
worthless, a fact which the Directors must have known, In the case of the 
late Mr. John Maegregor, the first Governor of the bank, it was proved that 
his debt in June 1855 was 7734/. ; the first advance was obtained in Feb- 
ruary 1850, on a promissory note ; others followed. Subsequently, Mac- 
gregor deposited a large number of ** securities’’ of various kinds to indem- 
nify the bank : these were nominally of considerable value, Mr. Macgregor, 
Sean’, having paid much money for them,—for instance, fifty paid-up 
shares of 502. in the Royal Australian Bank and Gold-Importing Company ; 

but, unfortunately, when deposited they were almost valueless, or became 

so afterwards. The Directors looked upon them as ‘ worthless.” How- 
ever, after Mr. Macgregor’s death, 1181/. 18s, was obtained on a life policy, 
and before his decease he had paid 8067. 14s, 6d, in stock. 

The police arrested a French refugee on Sunday on a charge of complicity 
in the crime of Pierri and Orsini. M. Simon Bernard, a teacher of lan- 
guages, residing in Bark Street, Bayswater, was produced before the Bow 
Street Magistrate on Monday. Mr. Bodkin prosecuted on behalf of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Sleigh appeared for the prisoner. Mr. Bodkin described 
the evidence he should be able to produce, but stated that he was not pre- 
pared with the whole at that moment. ‘The evidence would show that Ber- 
nard was connected with the Paris conspirators ; that he sent a box contain- 
ing pistols to Paris, to one Outrequin, with directions that one was for 
Pierri and the other for Orsini; that one of the pistols was found on Orsini 
when arrested, and the other near him. When Bernard was arrested he 
wanted to go to his bedroom ; in that room a pistol and a “ knuckle-duster”’ 
were found; and he told the policemen that had they been French officers 
he would not have hesitated to murder them. In conclusion, Mr. Bodkin 
said— It had been decided that persons guilty of libel against a foreign 
sovereign can be indicted in this country ; and it would be strange if, under 
the same law, it was not an offence to conspire to commit murder on the 
person of an individual holding that position.” 

_ Two Parisian police-inspectors deposed to the attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor. One of them produced a grenade found on Pierri. The instru- 
ment is composed of two parts which screw together, and which when sepa- 
rated form two cups or bowls. On one of these were twenty-five nipples, 
which the witness explained were charged with percussion-caps at the time 
it was taken from Pierri. He also believed that the grenade was filled with 
fulminating powder, but he did not see itopened. The powder and caps had 
been since removed. He also found on Pierri a poniard, and the 5 poe 

t was 


now produced, which was loaded and capped. It had five barrels. 


The Jury would see that these | 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly, one of the counsel for the defendants, seemed | 





at the South-Eastern Railway office in Regent Cireus, stated that he had 
known the prisoner for seven years. ‘‘ He came to me at the Company's Office 
on the 2d of January, bringing a package like a square box, with a projection 
on the top, and covered by a ha material like canvass, The parcel was ad- 
dressed to * M. Outrequin, 277 Rue St. Denis, Paris.’ We had some conver- 
sation, in the course of which he told me what the packet contained, I had 
asked him to declare its contents and value ; and he said it contained two re- 
volvers, value 12/., and some samples of pitch, of no value. We invariably 
make these inquiries with respect to parcels for a foreign country, in accord- 
ance with the Cestemshouse stipulations. When I asked him to put his de- 
claration into writing, he replied, as nearly as I remember, ‘1 think I had 
hetter not do that ; my name is known in France asa proserit, and it might 
cause the detention of the packet’; adding, that as I knew him very well, 
and knew the money was safe, there could be no occasion for it. I did not 
insist, beeause the declaration is rather a money-matter with us, He then 
made some inquiries as to passenger-trains and packets, and I gave him the 
hours of departure. I then said, * M. Bernard, can you go to France again >’ 
and he said, *No, but I will go to France when that other one comes back 
here.” (Witness here made a gesture, pointing over his shoulder, in 
imitation of the prisoner's a I said that would be a long while ; and 
he said, ‘ Wait a little, you shall soon sce.’ He also said he alluded to 
* your good ally.’ When | heard of the murders, 1 communicated with the 
French Embassy the same day.”” The only other witness was Detective Wil- 
liamson, who, accompanied by Constable ‘Tinnaci, arrested Bernard, He de- 
scribed the capture. Bernard said, * If I have committed the crime, I must 
answer it.”’ ** On the way to the police-oftice, he asked me, * Why did you 
not let me go up-stairs? Were you frightened?’ I replied, that I was 
bound to be cautious, for my own safety and for his also, He said, ‘ You 
had no occasion to be frightened ; you are Englishmen; if you had been 
Frenchmen I would have killed you.’”’ Mr. Sleigh said there was no evi- 
dence to connect his client with Orsini and Pierri. Mr. Bodkin said that 
would be established hereafter. Mr. Sleigh then asked for the liberation of 
Bernard on bail. Mr. Bodkin said he thought Mr. Sleigh could hardly be 
serious. He hoped in a week to have Allsop—an Englishman alleged to 
be an accomplice---in custody, Mr, Jardine remanded the accused till Tues- 
day next. 








Provinrial, 

The Birmingham Watch Committee, at a meeting on Tuesday, called 
up Mr, Stephens, the chief Superintendent of Police, to inquire whether 
he entered the house of Pierri, one of the supposed conspirators to assas- 
| sinate the Emperor of the French ; and if so, by what authority? Mr. 
| Stephens said that as he had been threatened with an action he should 
| preserve silence at present. Whereupon, Mr. Osborne suggested that a 
| resolution should be passed assuming that Stephens had entered Pierri’s 

house without legal authority, and had therefore been guilty of a viola- 
tion of the law. Alderman Lloyd said, had a murder been committed in 

London, and Mr. Stephens heard that the accused lived in Birmingham, 
| he would search his house without delaying to obtain a warrant, Mr. 

Dee said, that premises were daily searched without warrants. Mr, 
| Cutler thought that matters were assuming such an alarming appearance 
that some inquiry should be made. In answer to another question, Mr. 
Stephens said he had only acted as he acted in an ordinary case of mur- 
der. Mr. Osborne did not press his suggested resolution. 

The Manchester Examiner circulates a report that Sir John Potter is 
unwell; and that in all probability there will be shortly a vacancy in the 
representation of the city in consequence of Sir John’s resignation. The 
Manchester Guardian authoritatively contradicts the report, in the spirit 
of “Don't you wish you may get it?” but the contradiction of bad 
health is not absolute. 


A reading-room has been established at Great Corby, near Carlisle. 
| Last week, Mr. Phillip Howard presided over a party given in honowm 
of its second anniversary. Among other genial remarks in the course 
of his address, he paid a tribute to the distinguished men recently taken 
from us; especially to the late Bishop of London, who made such great 
efforts to diminish the scandalous number of oaths required from those 
who enter Customs and other commercial departments of the state. The 
soirée seemed to give great satisfaction. 


Mr. Wainwright, a schoolmaster of Littleborough, has been robbed while 
travelling homeward at night by railway, A tall well-dressed man, his 
| only companion in the carriage, suddenly pre€nted a revolver at his head, 
| forced him on tothe floor, and rifled his pockets; the thief found among his 

lunder a phial of chloroform; he emptied it into the mouth and over the 
as of his victim, who became insensible. The robber left the carriage 
At Todmorden the railway people found Mr. Wainwright lying 
He is in a bad enough way, but likely to re- 


unobserved. 
insensible in the carriage. 
cover, 

The victims of the Bardsley Colliery explosion now number fifty-two. 
The Coroner's Jury have found that the explosion was the result of firing a 
shot or blast, and consequently accidental. 


IRELAND. 
toused by Mr. Roebuck’s notice of motion, the supporters of the Trish 
Viceroyalty met in the Rotunda at Dublin on Monday. The meeting 
was large, and composed of influential Irishmen, They were unanimous 
in their opposition to Mr. Roebuck’s proposal. 
Major Gavin has been returned for Limerick in the room of Sergeant 
O’Brien. His opponent was Mr. John Ball, Both were Liberals. 


The trial of the Reverend Peter Conway, “ the Mayo pric st,’ for illegal 


; conduct at the Mayo election, began in the Dublin Court of Queen's Bench 


on Tuesday. ‘The prosecution had been ordered by the House of Commons 
and it has been conducted by the Attorney-General and Solicitor-Ge neral for 
Ireland ; the leading counsel for Conway was Mr. O'Hagan. The Jury eon- 
sisted of six Protestants and six Roman Catholics, Lord Chief Justice 
Lefroy presided. The Court has been crowded, 

A fire at the Athy Workhouse, not in itself of very serious magnitude, 
was attended by a ‘sad loss of life. It broke out early in the morning, in 
the clothes-store. In an adjoining dormitory slept thirteen children; the 
flames spread to this room ; ten of the children escaped, but three were 
burnt to death. In another dormitory were twelve men; this place 
rapidly filled with smoke ; the fumes roused some of the sleepers, and seven 
managed to escape, but five were overpowered by the smoke and perished 
from suffocation. 
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| state ; and the result was that Watt, under the charge of the Britis) 
; Acting Consul, was sent to the English Hospital at Naples. 


Count Cavour, learning that the Cagliari was captured on the high 


Fraurt.—M. de Morny presented the new penal bill to the Legisla- | seas when proceeding to Naples to inform the Government of what had 


In doing so, he explained its origin and pur- 


tive Body on Saturday. ML de M 
M. de Morny 


port, and disecoursed on the state of parties in Franec. 


admitted that the bill had caused considerable emotion out of that assem- | 


bly. “ Drawn up wader the influence of the attempt of the 14th January, 
it was thought to be animated with a spirit of anger and persecution, 
and, with an alarm more or less sincere, it was designated as the Loi des 
Suspects.” Before defining it, he made a pointed reference to the hos- 
tility of the old parties. : 

“The majority of those men who have remained attached to an ancient 
order of things have been men of the Government: they know the conditions 
and the difficulties of it; they cre not under the illusion of thinking that 
a fresh revolution could now take place for the benefit of their opinions ; 
they are not ignorant that it is rather against society than agaist the 
throne that these blows are directed; and nevertheless they prefer by re- 
maining aloof to forget their old principles, and to seck to weaken the go- 
vernment which protects them. ‘This is a regretable contradiction, which 
diminishes the prestige of men and destroys political faith in the minds o! 
the people, and a sad situation, with which, nevertheless, a strong govern- 
ment ought to know how to live without too much umbrage and without 
violence.”’ 

He specified the Legitimists and Orleanists by name, and argued 
against their theories and principles. 
the dissension in the party of order compelled the Government to have 
recourse to exceptional means of defence, and postponed the extended 
practice of liberty. The bill is only aimed at the implacable enemies of 
society. 

It has been remarked that the Monitewr of the very day on which M. 
de Morny made this statement gave a different account of the origin of 
the bill, in the following terms— 

‘© The measures recently adopted by the Emperor's Government to defend 
and consolidate our institutions Aad been long decided on in his Majesty's 
mind, 
the magistracy the means of reaching those hardened offenders.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times, to show the worth of Count 
Walewski’s plea that the offensive military addresses were inserted by 
“inadvertence” in the Jonitevr, proves that these addresses began to 
appear on the 19th January, and that they appeared regularly on cvery 
day up to the 29th, the 25th excepted. It is remarkable that the worst 
passages were in the addresses published towards the close of the period. 

The five Marshals have been nominated. Marshal Magnan commands 
the Army of the North, head-quarters Paris ; Marshal Canrobert the 
East, head-quarters Nancy; Marshal Castellane the South-east, head- 
quarters Lyons ; Marshal Bosquet the South-west, head-quarters Toulouse ; 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hillicrs the West, head-quarters Tours. Nothing 
is said about PGlissicr. 


He said that the inconvenience of 


The bill has no other object than to give to the Government and to | ‘ 
| is now the greatest evil with which the Punjaub has to contend. 


The Chambre des Mises en Accusation received on Saturday, the re- | 
| and the other ofticers coneerned, 


port of M, Sallé, substitute of the Procureur-Général, on the attempt to 
assassinate the Emperor and Empress on the 14th January last; and it 
decided that Joseph VPicrri, Charles de Rudio, Antoine Gomez, Félix Or- 
sini, and Simon Frangois Bernard, the latter absent, shall be tried before 
the Court of Assizes. ‘The name of Thomas Allsop does not appear. 

Lord Palmerston’s answer to Mr. Stirling on the question of Cantil- 
lon’s legacy, in the House of Commons last Friday, has not been printed 
in the Moniten. 

An Englishman, bearing a Foreign Office passport, was arrested in 
Paris last week, on suspicion of being a conspirator. He was marched 
to a guard-house, searched in the presence of soldicrs, marched off to- 
wards the Prefecture of Police, and suddenly set at liberty. 

The usual processions of fat oxen in honour of the opening of Lent 
have taken place in Paris. ©n Tuesday, one of the big beasts was taken 
to the Tuileries. The Emperor, the Empress, and the Imperial Prince, 
appeared in the balcony of the Pavillon de YHorloge. The Emperor re- 
marking in the crowd the children of the lst Regiment of the Guards, 
made them come up-stairs, and gave them places in the Salle des Maré- 
chaux to see the procession. ‘The little girl of three years old represent- 
ing Cupid, according to tradition, and carried by a nymph in the tri- 
umphal car, was, as usual, taken up-stairs and caressed by the Empress. 
The Emperor held up the Imperial Prince in his arms to show him to 
the crowd. 


Switierland.—a telegraphic despatch from Berne states that “the 
Federal Council has decreed that the refugees in the Cantons of Vaud, 
Valais, Neuchatel, Ticino, Soleure, and Basle-Jura, shall be removed into 
the interior. The Government of Berne will sce that this decree is exe- 
cuted, together with M. Dubs, President of the Government of Zurich, 
ayd M, Bischoff, head of the Police of Basle.” 


Grrmany.—Viowery narratives of the festivities at Berlin in honour 
of the marriage of Prince Frederick William continue to be written and 

ublished. One of the most noticeable seenes was enacted on Saturday 
ast. More than a thousand students formed a procession, and marched 
through the streets, fantastically dressed, bearing torches, and singing 
after their fashion. A deputation waited on the bride and bridegroom. 
After the procession they had a supper, and made a collection for the 
dismissed functionaries of Schleswig- Holstein. The Prince and Princess 
gave their first soirée on the 11th. Above two thousand persons were 
invited. The English residents have presented an address of con- 
gratulation. 

The King of Denmark has declined to make a change in the con- 
stitution of Holstein and Lauenberg at the demand of the Germanic 
Diet. The Dict is to send in an ultimatim. It is remarked that the 
troops of the states forming the tenth corps d’armée mect this month, 
26,000 strong. These states are Hanover, Holstein and Lauenberg, 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Olden- 
burg. Nominally, it is said, they meet for ordinary manwuvres, but 
really for preparing to occupy Holstein and Lauenberg. 


Staly.—The trial of the accused at Salerno continues. When it was 
found that Watt was insane an application was made to the Court to 
allow him to be sent to an asylum. The Court debated the question a 

time ; it was doubted whether his madness was real. The Presi- 
dent was of opinion that the simple fact of a man in his position refusing 
to appear in court was the strongest symptom of mental aberration. At 


length it was agreed that medical men should report upon his mental 














happened, has demanded immediate restitution of the ship and the liberg- 
tion of the crew. The demand has not been complied with, 


Snbia.—lIntelligence has come from India this week by telegraph 
and letter as late as the 24th January. But the information from 
the seat of war is very scanty, and carries us little further than the tele- 
graphic despatches of last week. So far as appears, Brigadier Walpol: 
had formed a junction with the torees of Colonel Seaton at Mynpooric, 
The whole road down the Doab was clear of rebels. — Sir Coin Camp- 
bell, reinforced perhaps by Walpole’s brigade was about to cross thy 
Ganges at Futteyghur. 

General Outram had engaged tle rebels three times. On the 22d Jo- 
nuary, he anticipated and frustrated an attempt on their part to tak: 
possession of the road to Cawnpore. On the 12th January General 
Outram was attacked by 30,000 of the rebels; who were repulsed with 
the loss of 400 men. ‘The post of Alumbagh was again assailed on the 
16th, and the attack lasted for cleven hours; the encmy being headed 
by a Hindoo fanatic, who was wounded and taken prisoner. The insur- 
, gents were driven back with severe loss. Alumbagh was plentifully 

supplied with provisions. 

‘The news of Jung Bahadoor’s sucecss at Gorruckpore, and of Captain 
Osborne's suceess at Myhere is confi:zmed. The Bhopal Contingent 
were disarmed at Schore on the 12th January, by the foree under Gene- 

About 150 prisoners were tried by court-martial, and shot by 


ral Rose. 
Saugur 


nusketry ; and many others were killed in attempting to escape, 

| is the present destination of Sir Hugh Rose. 
The Punjaub is again safe: it has been quaking for some weeks, tle 
people fancying from the extreme delay in the arrival of the troops that 
none were coming. Three regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, and a 
strong body of dragoons, were expected at Lahore on the Ist of January, 
and troops have been rapidly arriving at Bombay. The want of moncy 


or 


g curious despatch to 


Sir Colin Campbell has forwarded the followin 
Lovd Canning. 
“* Head-quarters, Camp near Cawnpore, Dee, 20. 

‘* My Lord—I have the honour to bring to your Lordship’s notice a: 
omission, which I have to regret, in my despatch of the 2d of December ; 
and L beg to be allowed now to repair it. 

** L desire to make my acknowledgment of the great difficulties in which 
Major-General Windham, C.B., was placed during the operations he de- 
scribes in his despatch; and to recommend him and the officers whom he no- 
tices as having rendered hiin assistance to your Lordship’s protection and 
good offices. 

** | may mention, in conelusion, that Major-General Windham is igno- 
rant of the contents of my despatch of the 2d of December, and that Law 
prompted to take this step solely as a matter of justice to the Major-Gencra! 


** I have the honour to be, my Lord, with the greatest respect, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient humble servant, 

“OC. Campnent., General, Commander-in-chief.’’ 

Lord Canning “hastencd”’ to give this despatch publicity ; and re- 
marked in a general order— 

‘* It supplies an omission in a previous despatch from his Excellency 
which was printed in the Gazette Extraordinary of the 24th instant. Ma- 
jor-General Windham’s reputation as a leader of conspicuous bravery and 
coolness, and the reputation of the gallant foree which he commanded, will 
lave lost nothing from an aceidental omission such as General Sir Colin 
Campbell has oceasion to regret.” 

€hina.—Adviecs from Canton to the 29th December contain som 
account of the operations which resulted in the capture of that city, Th 
official statement is conveyed in this hurricd despatch from General Van 
Straubenzee to Lord Panmure. 

* Canton, December 29, 1857. 

* My Lord—I have great satisfaction in reporting that Canton city wa- 
evealaded and captured this day at nine o'clock, with a more trifling loss 
than could have been expected. Great emulation was displayed by the 
whole Allied foree, among whom the greatest cordiality and good feeling 
exists. 

* We have to deplore the loss of oe Bate, of the Royal Navy ; als: 
of Lieutenant Hackett, of the 59th Regiment; Lieutenant Bowen, of the 
sume regiment, has been seriously wounded. 

‘* Allis still in confusion, and the mail leaving; I must therefore defe: 
further details till the next opportunity. 

“CO. 'T. Van Srravpenzer, Major-General, 
** Commanding Troops in China, 

* Fort Gough is now being occupied.” 

The ships began to assemble in the river on the 23d, and to warn of 
the floating population. Honan was occupied by the English and 
French as early as the 15th. On the 25th, the Allied commanders noti- 
tied to Yeh that they would grant him forty-eight hours more to deli- 
berate. They extended that to seventy-two. As Yeh gave no answer, 
it was determined to begin the bombardment on the 28th. Early on 
that morning, the gun-boats, ships, and batterics, opened a slow but 
heavy fire of shot and shell upon the walls and defences. |About noon, 
a body of troops, mainly English, but partly French, landed on the East 
side of the city, and soon captured Lin’s Fort. All night rockets were 
fired at the houses near the walls, causing a fierce conflagration and the 
destruction of many frail tenements. Next day, the troops successively 
stormed the five-storied Pagoda, the Magazine Hill Fort, and Gough's 
Fort. ‘The fighting continued until dark, and the mail left the river on 
the 29th December before it had concluded. 

Quited FStatey—The Kangaroo arrived at Liverpool from New 


| York on Wednesday, with advices to the 4th February. 


The New York papers report that the 2d February was a day of much 
excitement at Washington. 

“The Lecompton gong! constitution, accompanied by a message, Wis 
sent into Congress by Mr. Buchanan. The President says that a great 
delusion seems to pervade the public mind in regard to the state ol 
partics in Kansas ; that the dividing-line there is not between two political 
puma, both acknowledging the lawful existence of the Government, but 

etween those who are loyal to this Government and those who are en- 
deavouring to destroy it by force and usurpation ; and that their efforts 
would have been accomplished had it not been for the troops of the United 
States. The President further states, that a large portion of the people of 
Kansas have been in a state of actual rebellion ever since his inauguration, 
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and that the Topeka Government is in direct opposition to the one presented 
and recognized by Congress. So far as regards slavery in Kansas, the Pre- 


] 


sident asserts that it exists in that territory by virtue of the constitution | 


of the United States; and that Kansas is as much a Slave 
or South Carolina. Mr. Buchanan advocates the speedy admission of 
Kansas as a State, as the only means of restoring tranquillity to that dis- 
tracted territory. An animated and excited debate ensued in the Senate 
upon the moticn to print the message, which continued until the hour of 
adjournment. In the House much excitement and eonfusion prevailed.” 

General Walker had appeared before the United States District Court 
at New Orleans. He was told by Judge MCaleb that there was nothing 
against him, the Grand Jury having refused to find a bill against him. 
Walker then asked to be put on trial for violation of the Neutrality Laws ; 
which the Judge refused, as the district attorney said there w as nothing 
against him, unless new instructions were received from Washington. 

€anada.—Advices from Toronto to the Ist February have come to 
hand, United Canada found a great difficuity in agreeing upon the site 
of its capital, and the Legislature referred the selection to the Home Go- 
vernment. Mr. Labouchere, on behalf of the Queen, has fixed upon Ot- 
tawa, sometimes called Bytown, as the seat of government. This town is 
situated on the river Ottawa , it isto the North of Kingston and West of 
Montreal, and about equidistant from the two. By the Ottawa it commu- 
nicates with the St. Lawrence ; by the Rideau river and canal with Lak: 
Ontario. It hasa population of 10,000 persons. As a military position it 
is said to be very strong. The selection of Ottawa for a capital has given 
considerable dissatisfaction. The Toronto correspondent of the Deily 
News says it is thought that the selection will be rejected, and that the 
final choice will fall upon Montreal. By this writer Ottawa is described 
as “a small place, unable to afford accommodation to the army of clerks 
which accompanies the government. It is not easy of access; it has a 
frightfully cold climate, even for Canada; and it has a turbulent, un- 
educated population of lumbermen around it.” 

The settlers on the Red River have sent a strong petition to the Ca- 
nadian Legislature praying that such “measures may be devised and 
adopted as will extend to us the protection of the Canadian government, 
laws, and institutions, and make us equal participators in those rights 
and liberties enjoyed by British subjects, in whatever part of the world 
they reside.”’ 


ay ° 
Hiiscellanvans, 

It has bLecn ofticially announced that the French Government will not 
in future permit any person to land in France without a passport, not 
even when they have no intention of proceeding into the interior; nor 
will a Consul’s passport given to any who land without one be re- 


cognized. 


A report has been current for some time to the effect that Lord Flphin- 
stone offered to despatch a special steamer to Sucz with the news of the 
outbreak at Meerut. This is now authenticated. At the first meeting 
of the Select Committce on the Transport of Troops to India, Sir James 


Melvill said ‘‘he considered that ten days were lost by the refusal of 


Lord Canning to adopt the suggestion of Lord Elphinstone to despatch a 
steamer with the news.” 


Sir James Melvill having on the 3d instant completed a service of 


fifty years, has, in fulfilment of an intention long since announced, re- 
tired from the oflice of Secretary to the East India Company. It is 


long experience may enable him to afford during the present Parliament- 
ary discussions.— 7iimes. 


was no less than 
10,045,226/. ; in 1857, only 7,148,0817. Seven items show an increase ; 
the heaviest decrease is in Manchester goods, while the diminution in 
linens, silks, and woollens is large. For the whole year 1857, there was 
an inerease of 7,328,289/. compared with 1856, and of 26,467,152/. com- 
pared with 1855. 


The Speaker had his first Parliamentary banquet on Saturday : the guests 
were the Ministers who are Members of the House of Commons. 

The Duchess and Princess Mary and the Duke of Cambridge dined with 
the Earl of Eglinton on Saturday. 


} 
' 


P Hatred to the Austrians has shown itself in the theatre at La Fenice at 
Venice by a Violent demand for an encore of a “ chorus of conspirators’ ia 
the opera of Candiano IV’: the manager refused te permit it, and the per- 


State as Georgia | formances came to an untimely close in an uproar, 


There are now 3000 rank and file, Queen’s and Company's troeps, road y 
to proceed as reinforcements to India as soon as ships are procured to trans- 
port them, 

The Blacks of Jamaica have had a military fit, and so many have entered 
the West India Regiments that other labourers have demanded higher 
wages : as yet, employers have suceceded in resisting this, but it is theught 
they must eventually yield. 

The Home Secretary has ordered a sweeping change in the fees to wit~ 
nesses at assizes and sessious: professors in law and medicine, giving evi- 
dence professionally, will be allowed 2 guinea a day, but the payment to all 
other witnesses will be but 3s. 6¢.; the seale has hitherto varied from MU. 1s. 
to 5s., but now a policeman will get the same remuneration for his attend- 
ance as ‘ta witness of superior degree.” 

The trade of France continues inanimate : it is now thought that this ie 
iot altogether owing to the feeling produced by the attempt of the 14th 
January and its consequences, but that the high price of all articles of mer- 
chandise prevents speculation. 


? 


The army in Algeria, as the country is now quict, is not to be permitted 
to waste its time in ruinous idleness, but it will be employed in constructing 
railways, Orders have been given to send from France the necessary tools 
for the use of these military pioneers of civilization, 

The reduction << portage in Austria has had the inevitable effect of vastly 
increasing the number of letters forwarded : thus the number of letters pase- 
ing through the Vienna post-ottice in 1857 was more than double the total ef 
1851, while the receipts increased from 661,301 florins to 1,029,919 floriaa, 


An ancient fountain in the quadrangle of Linlithgow Castle, now a wreck 
from ill-treatment in 1745, is to be reproduved in front of Holyrood Palace. 
The design is grotesque and humorous. 


The winter in Northern Italy has been of almost unexampled severity : at 
Ferrara, the Po has been so firmly frozen over that man and beast have 
crossed the ice for some days, At Turin, the low temperature has increased 
sickness and mortality. 

The rate of mortality in the Metropolis was last weck 1195, or 117 under 
the corrected average, and 129 less than in the preceding week. The Re- 
vistrar-General docs not give any opinion as to the causes of the decreas< 


While robberies of single individuals occur in railway-carriages in Eng- 
land, the brigands in Rome have performed a wholesale act in their veea- 
tion by rifling the passengers of a whole train, The Courrier d’ Italie states 
that ** between Rome and Frascati is a railway about nine miles long. A 
considerable number of persons went the other day to a féte at Frascati; 
the ladies being dressed in their richest garments, and wearing their cost~ 
liest jewellery. This was all known to the brigands, Accordingly, they 
seized the officers who occupied the intermediate station in the midst of the 
deserted country, and proceeded to hoist the red flag, as a signal to etep. 
The engineer, tearing something was on the line, brought the engine toa 
dead stand; when the robbers instantly laid hold of the travellers, and 
coolly plundered them, doing them, however, no other injury. Up to thie 
time we had funcied that railways would put an end to this sort of adven- 
ture; but the foregoing stroke, performed at the very gates of Rome, showe 
that we were too sanguine. Instead of robbing some ten or a dozen pas- 
sengers in a diligence, the brigands now take a hundred in one haul. Of 





1 , Y 18 | course, the more productive this peculiar branch of industry becomes in the 
understood, however, that he will remain to offer such assistance as his | 


Roman States the greater will be the numbers of those who follow it.” 
A letter reecived from Captain Ryan, of the ship Lion, from Hongkong 
for Callao, dated Anger, November 22, states that the ship Kate Hooper, of 


. : | Baltimore, Captain Jackson, from Macao, October 15, for Havannah, with 
The Board of Trade returns for December show one result of the fi- | 
nancial crisis—compared with December 1856, the falling-off in exports | 
2,897,185/.: in December 1856 the total was | 


Coolics, was at Anger, November 22, waiting for men from Batavia. The 
Coolies mutinied, one got possession of the between-decks, and set the ehip 
on fire three times ; and before they could be subdued the officers had te 
shoot fifty of them. The master was contined to his bed by sickness at the 


| time. 


Lady Palmerston held an assembly on Saturday evening. The Marquis | 


and Marchioness of Clanricarde had a dinner-party; the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and Lord and Lady Cranworth being among the guests. 

Ferukh Khan, the Persian Ambassador, has bees the lion of the day at 
Turin, on his way to Rome. He has been féted by many persons; he has 
dined with the King, and with the beautiful Countess de Castiglione. If 
his; costume put the spectators in mind of * an ill-made dressing-gown,”” 
there was no withstanding the brilliancy of the diamonds that sparkled on 
his breast. 


MM. de Laprade and Jules Sandeau_ have been elected members of the | 


French Academy, in the room of MM. Alfred de Musset and Brifaut. 

There were great doings in Athens and at the Pirwus on the 7th, to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the arrival of King Otho in 
Greece. 

The Governor of St. Vincent's, President Laborde, has died of fever: Mr. 
M‘Leod temporarily administers the government. 


The Army Estimates for the ensuing financial year (1858-'59) ure nearly 
identical in amount with those of last year. The total amount of money 
which Parliament will be asked to vote out of the public purse for the effee- 
tive and non-effective services is 11,538,387/., against 11,443,235/. for 1857-'8, 
making a net increase of merely 95,1527. The number of men that will be 
required is 130,135, against 126,796 last year. 

The Navy Estimates amount to 9,140,000/.—that is 932,000/. more than 
those of last year. This increase is to cover the cost of 5000 more seamen, 
of the extended equipment of ships, and the transport of soldiers. 

In future, no Government employé in France is to be allowed to write any 
newspaper article or publish a hook or pamphlet without the permission of 
his superior. 

As the aristocracy of Milan will not attend the balls of the Imperial 
Stranger, the Archduke Maximilian admits traders and other plebeians to his 
entertainments: he gave great offence lately to the few € persons pre- 
sent at @ ball by dancing with the daughter of a cotton-merchant and pay- 
ing her great attention. 


Mon if i} 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 

The victorious position which Lord Palmerston enjoyed at the division 
on his India Government Bill was reversed last night, by what amounts 
to a vote of censure on his French Bill. Mr. Milner Gibson’s moderate 
amendment succeeded in raising the political question created by Count 
Walewski’s despatch as distinct from the professed question of law 
amendment embodied in the Conspiracy to Murder Bill. Throughout 
the debate, the Ministers endeavoured to confine the discussion to the bill 
and the law amendment; but Mr. Gibson was supported by the most 
eminent independent Members of the House in keeping to the political 
question; and thus he obtained a judgment of the Commons upon the 
conduct of the Palmerston Cabinet as acting between the French Ge- 
vernment and the people of this country. 

In moving the second reading of the bill, Lord Parwersren endea 
voured to remove a notion diffused abroad that the bill is an Alien BD; 
and he reéxplained the reasons that led the Government to introduce the 
measure as alaw amendment; a point more specifically treated at a later 
stage by the Attorney-General. Having done this, Lord Palmerston 
stated what had cond with regard to Count Walewski’s despatch. 

“Tt was given personally by the French Ambassador to my noble friend 
the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, who then returned to the Ambassador that 
reply which I and all other members of the Government have over and over 
again given to foreign representatives,—that a change in our law with 


| regard to the right of asylum is a thing which must not be expected, be- 


cause it is utterly impossible. We have often told them verbally, that we 
have never had a law binding against foreigners; that our alien bills have 


| been directed with reference to this country, to guard against the dangers 


which might arise from the misconduct of foreigners taking refuge in this 


| country : therefore that it would be an entirely new law, and not a repetition 


of previously existing laws. They could not expect the Government te 
grant improvements in the law as dealing with the Governments of 
foreign countries, because if foreign Powers were to ask for the expul- 
sion of their subjects from this country, it would be impossible to comply 
with their wishes, and the attempt would only lead to disagreeable miscon- 
ceptions between England and foreign nations. Such was the answer given 
by my uoble friend ; and to put such an answer as that into writing was un- 
necessary. There was no use to state, in writing, an answer which had 
been already given by word of mouth. (Cries of * Oh, oh!” and “ Hear, 
hear!) The only other thing to be done might have been to tell the 
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French Government what we meant todo. We might have told them that 
certain measures were in preparation. But if anybody were justified in 
complaining, it was the French Government, because they might have said 
that we were wanting in ordinary courtesy to — cheers)—in 
not answering a communication which had been formally made to us. But 
I hope we are perfectly absolved from all want of courtesy on that 
point, because in a statement to the French Government, in writing, it 
could not be expected that we should formally communicate the intentions 
we were forming in our own minds, and which we were about shortly to lay 
before the British Parliament. There is no ground, then, for the complaint 
that we gave no answer to the French despatch; for, in doing so, we 
should only have been led into a controversial and irritating discussion ; 
or it would have been said that it appeared as though the English Govern- 
ment was for the first time submitting to a foreign power. We felt that 
t was far better to submit to the British Parliament our views on a matter 
which is one of internal legislation, which we ought to keep within our 
own discretion, and of which we are not bound to give any explanation 
whatever to any foreign government.” 
Mr. Mrtner Gipson rose to move his amendment; taking great pains 
to explain its actual bearing. 
“ He said, that he did not move that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months, because he wished to invite the opinion of the House 
upon another issue, and he would hereafter move the rejection of the bill 
itself. He wanted to ask the House, whether the important despatch of 
Count Walewski ought not to have had a solemn and deliberate answer from 
her Majesty’s Government. The amendment states, in the first place, 
** that this House hears with much concern that it is alleged the recent at- 
tempts upon the life of the Emperor of the French have been devised in 
England, and expresses its detestation of such guilty enterprises.” Every 
Member will agree with that. The next passage says, ‘‘ That this House is 
ready atall times to assist in remedying any defects in the criminal law, which, 
after due investigation, are proved to exist.”’ He said ‘‘ at a// times,” un- 
deterred even by foreign imhiecretions, but not without due investigation. 
Mr. Gibson quoted the highest legal authorities, from Matthew Hale to the 
Statute Law Commission, to show the danger of rashly altering the law 
of conspiracy,—a net, says Hale, which may catch the dove with the 
hawk, He showed that the attention of the Statute Law Commissioners 
had been drawn to the difference between the law of England and Ireland 
on the subject of conspiracy to murder; that the Statute Law Commission 
did contemplate amendment as well as consolidation in the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Consolidating Bill; that under the existing law, especially Sir Robert 
Peel's Act 9th George IV cap. 32, an accessory before the fact to murder in 
another country is liable, if not to death, at least to penal servitude ; and 
that the framers of the Consolidation Bill had evidently resolved with de- 
liberation not to alter the existing law. The third passage of amendment 
is, ‘** That this House cannot but regret that her Majesty’s Government, 
previously to inviting the House to amend the law of conspiracy at the 
present time, have not felt it to be their duty to reply to the important 
despatch received from the French Government, dated * Paris, January 20, 
1858,’ which has been laid before Parliament.’’ Mr. Gibson read portions 
of the despatch which calls in question the right of asylum, the suflicieney 
ef our law, and its enforcement ; and if no answer were given to that 
despatch, it would be an admission by silence that, with our eyes open, we 
shelter assassins. Is that true? Lord Palmerston said that the despatch 
wis not answered because it might lead to unpleasant controversy: Lord 
Palmerston had himself been an adept in friendly communications 
with foreign countries on the necessity of a change in their in- 
ternal policy, and Mr, Gibson read passages from the interesting cor- 
respondence in which the Government of Naples indignantly repelled Lord 
Palmerston’s interference. He quoted passages from speeches of Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert and Mr, Disraeli, to show that the despatch might have been 
answered ; and he quoted another authority on the policy of the noble lord. 
**T am about to quote from the 7iimes of the 22d June 1850. (Laughter.) 
T don’t suppose that at his period of life the noble lord at the head of the 
Government has changed materially since June 1850; and I believe the 
Times newspaper is conducted by the same persons, and has the same head. 
(** Hear, hear!” and laughter.) Well, the Zimes says of the noble lord, 
that ‘There is no constituted authority in Europe with which Lord Pal- 
merston has not quarrelled ; there is no insurrection that he has not betrayed. 
The erdent partisans of Sicilian, Italian, and Hungarian independence, 
have peer Hm no especial cause for gratitude to a Minister who gave 
them abundance of verbal encouragement and then abandoned them to their 
fate.’ * On the other hand '—mark this—‘ when Lord Palmerston has made 
up his mind to court the good-will of a foreign power, no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or of interest is too great for him.’ (Laughter and cheers.) The pas- 


sage concludes in these emphatic terms—‘ From first to last, his character | 


has been the want of a firm and lofty adherence to the known interests of 
England ; and it is precisely from a want of such guiding laws of conduct 
that our foreign policy has degenerated into a tissue of caprices, machina- 
tions, petty contentions, and everlasting disputes.’ (Cheers and laughter.) 
It is because I think the mode in which this affair has been conducted is of 
all others the most calculated to occasion disputes with France that I take 
the liberty of questioning the discretion which has been exercised by her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

n placing his amendment in the hands of the Speaker, Mr. Gibson 
said, *“‘ I believe I am only discharging a legitimate and constitutional 
duty”; and he sat down amid long-continued cheering. 

Mr. Bricur seconded the amendment. Mr. Baryes contended that 
the bill supplied a defect in the law. Indifferent to the language of 
others, we should do what is proper andright. Mr, Wa.rorr concurred 
with Mr. Baines in supporting the bill as an amendment of the law. He 
believed the bill to be right in principle. He was prepared to share with 
Ministers the odium they had incurred in proposing it, but only on con- 
dition that the honour of England is vindicated. The application made 
to our Government to amend the law is based upon statements that 
are ‘‘a libel upon the feelings and character of this country.” 

“‘T am sure that I speak for the great majority of Members on this side of 
the House, when I say that we do not desire to oppose a bill which we be- 
lieve in justice to be right ; but at the same time we do not wish to proceed 
with it, until we see that the honour of our country is vindicated.” (Che 78.) 

Sir Gronce Grey was gratified to hear such unqualified approval of 
the bill from Mr. Walpole. But Mr. Walpole had put an unfair con- 
struction upon Count Walewski’s despatch. The paragraphs objected to 
apply to “misguided individuals,” not to the people of this country. 
‘Those misguided individuals are open to the charge of preaching assassi- 
nation ; and our law is not altogether free from the charge of favouring 
their designs, because it does not attach to the crime the penalty it de- 
serves, ‘The Government were therefore not able to take the high tone 
that some thought it should have taken. An immediate reply to the de- 
spatch would have led to controversy—crimination and recrimination : 
when the House had agrecd to read the bill a second time, it might be 
right to place on our records a calm statement of the motives that influ- 





a) 
enced us in doing so. Mr. Gibson's amendment was only skilfully made 
to obtain votes against the second reading. 

Mr. M‘Manon and Mr. Byrne opposed the bill; Mr. Spooner, Lord 
Harry Vanz, and Mr. Bentinck supported it. 

Sir Rosert Prex said that Lord Palmerston’s speech tended to lead 
them astray from the direct issue. He was astonished that the head of a 
Liberal Government should propose a bill which is opposed by almost 
all the most distinguished Liberals in the House. They had been told 
the law requires amendment: yet they had seen a reward of 200/. of- 
fered for the capture of Mr. Allsop, and a Frenchman named Bernard had 
been arrested. The truth is, that under cover of an amendment of the 
law, a bill has been submitted to Parliament at the dictation of a foreign 
government. Why, Count Walewski, who reads us this lesson, was 
twenty-five years ago a member of a revolutionary committee in Poland, 
Sir Robert heard with regret Lord Palmerston’s statement that he could 
not deny that his country is to a certain extent a den of assassins. Lord 
Palmerston had said that we must not think too much of the expressions 
in the Moniteur, for they were inserted inadvertently. 

‘* Sir, they were inserted for the purpose of intimidating this country— 
(** No, no!” and countcr-cheers)—and for the purpose of extorting from us 
the concession embodied in this bill; which I regret the noble lord, with all 
his past antecedents and his former credit, should have condescended to in- 
troduce at the instance of such dictation. What does M. de Morny say ? 
Why, that England is a lair of savage beasts and a laboratory of assassins, 
Iam ready to make every excuse for the courtiers of Louis Napoleon ; I 
know perfectly well the conditions attaching to a position like that. M. de 
Morny is only imitating a predecessor in the office he holds in the time of 
the first Napoleon—M. Champigny—who said his master Napoleon Bona- 

arte was an angel sent from Heaven to bless that time, and, like the great 
nvisible Being, he governed the world by his power and his influence. Sir, 
I must say these expressions are rather far-fetched. But the other day an 
expression far more powerful was used towards Louis Napoleon by one of 


| his flatterers, who thus apostrophized him in the course of an address he 








was presenting—‘ Sire, you are too fond of liberty.’”” (Great daughter.) 

Over and over again Lord Palmerston had been accused of truckling to 
foreign powers. In 1850 the noble lord was a ‘* Roman citizen.’’ That 
time, alas! has long gone by. Sir Robert remembered when Lord Palmer- 
ston told us our union with France depended upon the interests and identity 
of our institutions. He hoped that during the existence of the present ré- 
gime Lord Palmerston will not attempt to introduce here identity of insti- 
tutions, 

Mr. Henry supported the amendment, upon the ground sct forth 
by Mr. Walpole. The Lorp Apvocatr made a Government reply on the 
legal question, and described the amendment as an attempt to defeat the 
bill by a side-wind. 

Mr. Giapstronr, after making a reply to some points in the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s speech, entered upon the larger question. He was anxious to 
maintain the French alliance; he attached to it a peculiar and special 
value. He regretted that since 1856 there have been quarrels between 
the two Governments which have weakened the position of England. 
Having said thus much, he asked whether the French despatch has been 
answered, and does it require an answer? Lord Palmerston volunteered 
a statement that he had answered it verbally : of all explanations that is 
most unsatisfactory. It is contrary to the spirit of the constitution to 
thrust verbal answers upon the House, and calls for notice. Mr. Glad- 
stone then entered into an examination of the terms of Count Walew- 
ski’s despatch, to show that they are unfounded, and injurious to Eng- 
land: he expressed his opinion that it was the absolute and primery 
duty of the Government te have answered them, and to have explained 
to the French Government the state of our law. Even that has not been 
done. Instead, they were asked to send back this bill as an answer to 
Count Walewski’s despatch. 

** These times are grave for liberty. 
We talk of progress ; we believe that we are advancing ; but can any man 
of observation who has watched the events of the last few years in Europe 
have failed to perceive that there is a movement, indeed, but a down- 
ward and backward movement? There area few spots in which institutions 
that claim our sympathy still exist and flourish. They are secondary 
places, nay, they are almost the holes and corners of Europe so far as 
mere material greatifess is concerned, although their moral greatness will, 
I trust, insure them long prosperity and happiness. But in these times 
more than ever does responsibility centre upon England; and if it does 
centre upon England, upon her principles, upon her laws, and upon her 
governors, then I say that a measure passed by this House of Commons— 
the chief hope of freedom—which attempts to establish a moral complicity 
between us and those who seek safety in repressive measures, will be a blow 
and a discouragement to that sacred cause in every country in the world.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Arrorney-GeneRAL gave the history of the measure, in “a few 
true and faithful words.” He had recommended the measure to the 
Government, at a time when he had neither seen nor heard of Count 
Walewski’s despatch. It was proposed for the benefit of English laws 
and institutions. ‘Try it by that criterion. Unless the bill be passed, 
the right of asylum cannot consistently be maintained. Sir Richard de- 
scribed the state of the law at length, to show that foreigners are by the 
bill only placed on a footing with English subjects. . 

Mr. Disrarxi laboured to show that there would be no inconsistency 
in voting against the second reading after having voted for the first 
reading. He described the conduct of the Government as perplexed, 
timid, unsatisfactory, and wanting in dignity and self-respect. Had 
they employed a frank and decisive but friendly tone towards France, 
the House would have been saved these painful discussions. Mr. Dis 
racli said the real issue of that night was neither a diplomatic nor a po- 
litical issue ; it was a question between the House and the servants of 
the Crown, 

Lord Patmersron began by attacking Mr. Gibson. It was Mr. Gib- 
son’s first appearance as the vindicator of the rights of England against 
foreign nations: he had invariably advocated a submissive and crouch- 
ing policy. [The House murmured at good deal at this.] He defended 
his own conduct ; and beseeched the House not to rush headlong into a 
course which would have an effect upon the two countries contrary to 
what was intended. 

The House divided on the question ‘That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the question.” Ayes, 215; Noes, 234; majority 
against the second reading, 19. 

[The House waited for the issue in great excitement, and when it be- 
came known that Ministers were beaten, burst into great cheering. ] 


Mr. Gibson’s amendment was agreed to without a further division, 


We live in the nineteenth century. 
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{Want of space precludes us from giving the division-list. A few of 
the names from the majority will show the character of the Liberals 
who voted against Government : Ayrton, Bass, Baxter, Buchanan, Vis- 
count Bury, Caird, Cowan, Coningham, Crook, Elton, De Lacy Evans, 
William Ewart, Sir James akon, Griffith, Headlam, Horsman, 
Ingestre, Locke King, W. Kinglake etna s Gore Langton, John 
Locke, Sir Charles Napier, Sir George Pechell, Roebuck, Roupell, 
Lord John Russell, J. B. Smith, Walter Stirling, General Thompson. 

The result of the division raises the question of Lord Palmerston’s re- 
signation ; and his resignation, in such a mode, appears to leave the re- 
lations with France in a peculiar and unsatisfactory state. It is to be 
observed, however, that leading statesmen who have protested against the 
bill have rested on the ground that the proposed course was incom- 
patible with the position and constitution of this country: the very de- 
feat of a powerful and popular Minister proves that the course was im- 
possible ; and it will furnish the best of illustrations in courteously re- 

resenting to the French Government the limits within which an Eng- 
lish Minister must act. The Globe intimates that the Ministry will re- 
sign. Those who differ from their policy, “‘and whom the House of 
Commons sustains in their difference, will have an opportunity of carry- 
ing it out.”’] 

Before the debate, Mr. Rorpucs gave notice that he should present 
a petition from an individual charging Mr. Isaac Butt, a Member of the 
ifouse, with a breach of privilege. Mr. Roebuck did not state what it was. 
He will present the petition on Monday, and move that it be printed and 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Lord PatmMeErston replied to two questions. Was there to be a Minister 
of Justice >—He gave an evasive reply. Had the treaty of Paris relating 
to the Black Sea been carried out >—Lord Palmerston said that the Govern- 
ment have remonstrated with the Russian Government on their construction 
of the treaty with regard to the ports in Circassia ; and had contended that 
Russia, by a fair construction of the treaty, is bound to open all the ports 
in the Black Sea. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of ELLEN BOROUGH moved for some papers 
relating to the education of the Natives in India; which drew from Parl 
GRANVILLE a statement of the course pursued, He admitted that there 
exists in the mind of the Natives the unfounded idea that the extension of 
education is indicative of interference with their religious opinions, The 
motion was agreed to. 





The Paris correspondent of the Daily News publishes a report of a 
speech delivered by M. Ollivier, the Paris Member, in the Corps Legis- 
latif, “‘ imploring” the Chamber not to pass the Public Safety Bill. He 
called upon the Chamber to render homage to what Mirabeau calls “ the 
only legitimate sovereign—Right.” The law is based on a false pre- 
tence : the crime is the crime of foreigners, not of Frenchmen ; it leaves 
the fortune and liberty of citizens at the mercy of the Executive, con- 
founding executive and judicial power. If not directed against “‘ sus- 
pects,” it makes an offence of ‘ culpable expectation.” He urged many 
other reasons of morality and law. 

** No liberty exists. The greatest of all—that of the press—is annihilated ; 
and yet you come to ask for laws of‘ public safety’! Do you not fear that the 
country may say, ‘I have sacrificed to you my liberty, my franchises, my 
traditions, the conquests of my blood—all that has made me glorious among 
nations—for the sake of a little tranquillity ; and you now ask for more. 
Where will you stop?’”’ 

A telegraphic despatch from Turin, dated yesterday, states that “the 
Sardinian Government has presented to the Chambers a projet de loi re- 
lative to conspiracies against the lives of foreign sovereigns. The news 
operas to be confirmed that Hodge has been arrested at Genoa. He is 
charged with having been compromised in the late attempt, and it ap- 
pears that he was in regular correspondence with Orsini.” 

The Duchess of Brabant presented her husband with a Princess on 
Thursday. 


The election for the South Division of Northamptonshire terminated 
yesterday in the return of the Conservative candidate. The numbers 
were—Cartwright 1973, Henley 1888. Thus the advantage gained by 
the return of Lord Althorp is lost. 


The British Bank trial was continued yesterday. The subjects before the 
Court were Cameron’s debt, and the system of accounts adopted at the bank. 
— from the cross-examinations that Cameron formerly held a very 
g position in Scotland, and was of high reputation for integrity : for 
thirteen years he was Provost of Dingwall, and he had been a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant ; one witness said Cameron had landed property 
now in Scotland, which the bank had taken no steps to realize. 


At the Lancaster Assizes, yesterday, Thomas Monk, late an Alderman of 
Preston, was found guilty of forging a will, and was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon, 

The British Funds continue in their upward course; a rise since the 
commencement of the week having taken place of fully 1} per cent. At 
one time this morning Consols were 97 13-16, buyers,—an improvement since 
yesterday of 2 per cent. This advance is chiefly owing to a report that it 
is the intention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the rate of 
interest now payable on Exchequer Bills, and to the fact of the Bank of 
France having reduced the rate of interest yesterday to 4 per cent. Money 
continues in abundance, and applications at the Bank are very limited ; the 
average rate of discount is from 2} to 2} per cent. Consols at the be- 
ginning of the week were first quoted at 96} 963, but rapidly advanced to 
96}, buyers: the last price today, after being } per cent higher, is 97} 
973. A good deal of business has been done, and the market closes firm. 
Reduced, 984 98}. New Three per Cents, 98 98}. Bank Stock, 225 227. 
India, 220 222. Exchequer Bills, 34 38. 

The Foreign Market has been extremely firm throughout the entire week ; 
most Stocks having considerably improved. Turkish Six per Cents at one 
time touched 104, and the Four per Cents were done at 1054. Peruvian 
Bonds are 2 per cent better than last week ; the approaching dividend 
bringing in buyers, the stock being looked upon as cheap even at the pre- 
sent price. The dividend on the Four-and-a-half per Cents is payable on the 
Ist March. Buenos Ayres Stock is now dealt in according to the new ar- 
rangement: ex the Deferred Six per Cents, the quotation is 82 84, and 
the Deferred 19 20. Russian is flat, in consequence of a reported loan about 
to be negotiated. In other Stocks the alteration has not been of great im- 
portanee, Mexican, 208 ants Turkish Six per Cents, 1014 102 ; Ditto Four 

er Cents, 1044 105; Brazilian, 103 105; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 

vents, 83 84; Ditto Three per Cents, 56 57 ; Venezuela, 34 35. 
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Although the amount of business passing in the Railway Marke 
limited, Shares have been firm, end nearly all quotations are ae 
higher. Midland Stock has experienced a rise of 2, Great Western 1 Lon- 
don and North-Western 1}, and Leeds 1} per cent. Today there is rather 
less firmness, but the markets are steady at the close. London and South- 


Western, 49} 50; Caledonian Shares have improved 1} per share— 48) 483 ; 
PT 
22 + par 








—_ ~~ ~~ 107} 1083; South-Eastern, 22° Midlan 
}; Great Western, 611 617; London and North-Weste ‘ 2) « q 
cashire and Yorkshire, 95! 959. eh) i, a 
The French Railway Share Market, although exhibiting no particular 
weakness, is extremely dull ; there being a complete absence of business, 
Northern of France, 38} 39; Paris and Lyons, 34} 35; Paris and Strasburg. 
28 28}. : 
The Indian Share Market has shown great firmness, East Indian Shares 
have augeeest from 1 to 5 per cent since the account last weck ; the closing 
or alk — 112} 113}. Great Indian Peninsula 20/., 21} 22} ; Madras 
A great and sudden rise took place yesterday in the Shares of the Canada 
Land Company: they were the day before negotiated at 136, yest rday they 
were done as high as 175; there is less buoyancy today, the shares being 
about 20/. cheaper. The cause of the improvement is the possession by the 
Canada Company of a large estate in Ottawa, now designated as the future 
capital of Canada, 
; SaTurpAy, Twe.ve o’CLock. 
Owing to the defeat sustained by Ministers last night on the Conspiracy 
Bill, the Stock Markets have opened at a general decline; in some in- 
stances it amounts to{more than per 1 cent. Consols, which left off yesterday 
97} %, are now quoted 962 3. There is a rather active business doing. 
Foreign Stocks and Railway Shares are equally flat, and the average fall is 
1 per cent all round. The Bank of England return of the stock of bullion 
for this week shows an augmentation of 756,484/. 
SATURDAY, Onk o’ CLOCK, 
There is no change to notice in the price of Securities ; Consols were at 
one moment buyers at 96%, but are now sellers at that price. Stocks and 
Shares are all dull and Teavy ; the last transactions are as follows— 
Bristol and Exeter, 95; Caledonian, 95}; Eastern Counties, 62}; Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, 69} ; Great Northern, 107; Ditto A Stock, 92; Great 
Western, 60}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 94); London and Blackwall, 
6} ; London and North-Western, 101}; London and South-Western, 98 ; 
Midland, 993; North British, 53}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 98}; Ditto 
York, 83. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 87; English, Scottish, and 
Australian Chartered, 18 ; London Chartered Bank of Australia, 18; Ori- 
ental Bank Corporation, 38; Ottoman Bank, 20%. Misccllaneous—Aus- 
tralian Agricultural, 26} ; British American Land, 37; Canada, 154; East- 
ern Steam, 44. 








3 per Cent Consols .......... 96) : Dutch 24 per Cents,,........ 54 66) 
Ditto for Account ........ oo O66 2 Ditto 4 per Cents,........... 1004 1 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... mE } Mexican 3 per Cents......... of 
New 3 per Cents .........00: = 97 | Peruvian 4) per Cents ....... &2 
Long Annuities .,.......... 2 1-16 24 | Ditto 3 per Cent ............ 56 58 
rer 225 3 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853, 454 46) 
Exchequer Bills.............. M4 Russion 5 per Cents......,.. lll 113 
India Stock ........ Ditto 44 per Cents ... wo 101 
Austrian 5 per Cents, Spanish 3 per Cents. . 4445 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .. Ditto Deferred ............. 26) 267 
Belgian 44 per Cents Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 91 93 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... Swedish 4 per Cents -.. S184 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... Turkish 6 per Cents 1003 1) 
Danish 3 per Cents .......... Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 104] { 





BANh OF ENGLAND, 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 17th day of Feb. 1658 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued .......6.0ceeeee £31,017 ,675 Government Debt.,.........+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ..........605 3,459,! 

Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 16,542,675 
Silver Bullion,...... eevececes =- 

£31,017 ,675 £31,017 675 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 j Government Securities (inclu- 

Di iceckasebbasearesevonusess 3,819,411 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £9,857 ,999 

Public Deposits* . 4,556,976 | Other Securities 17 ,634 873 

Other Deposits SRD Ff UR ccennensusenanion . 11,313,810 

Seven Days and other Bills... 13 | Gold and Silver Coin 7A8456 
£39,595,138 | £39 595,138 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


At the meeting of the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
yesterday, an attempt was made to get a larger dividend : the Directors 
proposed a distribution at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, leaving a con- 
siderable balance. Mr. Locke M.P. opposed this plan—all, or nearly all, 
the profits should be divided; and he moved that the dividend be at the 
rate of 5} per cent per annum, This amendment was lost by a large ma- 
jority. 

The Great Northern proprictors also met yesterday, An amendment 
was moved to stop a dividend of 2s, 6¢. on the A Stock and give it to the 
holders of the B Stock : a matter which had been mooted and settled on 
former occasions. . The amendment was negatived by an immense ma- 
jority. [At both these meetings the contest still pending between the two 
— was discussed. } 

The meeting of the Eastern Counties Railway proprietors, on Thursday, 
was a tame affvir for that bellicose body. ‘The report was considered 
favourable; the Chairman's speech was hopeful; and the report was 
unanimously adopted, Some spirit, however, was thrown into the business 
by a squabble among the Directors respecting the rates of remuneration to 
the representatives of the different companies sitting at the Eastern Coun- 
ties Board; showing that the elements of the Board are discordant, The 
mecting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

The dividend of the South-Eastern Railway is to be at the rate of 
2/. 6s. 8d. for the half-year. 

The dividend of the Caledonian Railway is to be at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum : for the last six months of 1850 it was only at the rate of 3} per 
cent per annum. In the year 1850 100/. stock of this railway could have 
been benght at 12}; now it approaches par. 


At a meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, on Thursday, it was 
resolved to issue new shares to the extent of 75,000/, The projectors of the 
company are to receive 3750 paid-up twenty-pound shares of the company 
as payment for their rights, none of the shares to be sold till the eable is 
laid. ' Great improvements will be adopted when the second attempt is 
made to deposit the cable; ships will begin to pay out the eable in mid- 
ocean, the shore ends being laid by other vessels. ‘ ie 

The profits of the North British Australasian Company admit of a divi- 
dend of 6} per cent for the past year. 

Victoria Dock stock has lately experienced an important rise. It is 
known that the Government arrangement with the London Dock Company 
for the warehousing of tobacco and the securing of the duty has come t) an 
end, The importers have not been able to agree with the London Dock 
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Company as regards the charge for warehousing the article, and they have 
consequently, with the coneurrence of Government, made arrangements 
with the Victoria Dock Company upon terms described as satisfactory both 
to the importers and to the Company. 

The trade report from Manchester on Tuesday states that “ the cloth- 
market has been unusually eacited today. Manufacturers ave at 2 loss how 
toact in consequence of the continued heavy advances in the price of cotton ; 
and, suffering severely for some weeks past from the inadequate prices at 
which their fabrics have been saleable, they have attempted to indemnify 
themselves this morning by a more decided advance than they have hitherto 
required. On some fabrics they have demanded a rise of 6. per pices, more 
particularly for shirtings. There is really a very good demand for India 
and China, and a fair business would have becn effected had they been 
willing to take 3d. per piece higher, which was freely offered by buyers; 
but at the full advance, although it has been given iu some few 
where orders were pressing, business has been considerably checked. A 
chief source of the neal is India, where during the mu 





tiny not a third 
of the goods were sent out that would otherwise have been shi ped. Now 
that order is beginning to be reéstablished, the supplies are bare in the 
ports, and prices have gone up, while there is a call for large supplies. 
Crystan Paracr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Fridsy 


February 19th, including season-ticket-holders, 7294. 


Che Oheatres. 

The cheap performances at Her Majesty's Theatre terminate on this 
day weck, after a repetition of Piccolomini and Ginglini’s most favourite 
parts. They have drawn capital houses, and no doubt have paid the lessce 
well: and so they ought, for they have certainly been the best enter- 
tainments of the kind ever given in London on such terms. Opera-goers 
have been naturally desirous to catch the good bargains while they were 
going; and among the number, the Queen and the Prince Consort were 
at this theatre on ‘Tuesday. Such is the a/trection of low prices; but we 
hope it will not be followed by repulsion when the high prices again 
come into play—the one movement being natural as well as the other. 
Is it politic in Mr. Lumley to aceustom the public so much to cheapness, 
that they may come to look upon it as the rule, and dearness the ex- 
ception ? 


At the Lyceum Theatre, a temporary engagement of Miss 
Faucit led toa production of Macbeth on Thursday. The performance 
of the tragedy throughout was marked by what may be called the genius 
of carefulness. 


Miss Faucit, as the Lady, elaborated every passage as if 


SPautATOR. 
| 





instances | 


| alter the arrangement of the Councils in India. 





determined that not a particle should escape attention; Mr. Dillon, at | 
the expense of startling effectiveness, gave a steady well-considered im- | 


Without any attempt at extraordinary scenic 


personation of Macbeth. 
witnessed with 


display, the piece was very well done, and was 
satisfaction by a numerous audience. 


at 
Or 


Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are once more supreme at the Adelphi 
Theatre, as the Irish ‘ Boy” andthe Yankee “ Gal’’; the chief members 
of the regular company being absent on a provincial tour. The lady's 
* Down-East”’ peculiaritics of language and manners are exhibited with 
great foree in a farce entitled Yaniee Courtship, which on the authority 
of the bills we are bound to consider new, but which is scarcely distin- 


guishable from any one of the dozen pieces already brought out for the | 


display of New England humour. The vivacity of Mrs. Barney Williams 
can, however, infuse life into anything—even a worn-out subject. 
Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The ballet Ludy Menrietie, first produced at Paris in the beginning of 
1844, afterwards brought out at Drury Lane, subsequently turned into 


| as opposed to organized officialism. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

Prennars after the light thrown upon Indian subjects generally 
by the very copious discussions which we have had in Parlia- 
ment and in the press, it will not be difficult for the public at 
large to form some judgment on the general merits of the question 
between the Government and the East India Company : the pro- 
bable working of the new plan for the administration of India de- 
mands eloser examination. Lord Palmerston’s bill naturally 
divides itself into three parts—first, what we may call the dis- 
franchising clauses; secondly, the constructive clauses relating to 
the home Government; and thirdly, those clauses that somewhat 
This last portion 
is a consequence of the change in England, and for the time we 
will sct it aside, concentrating our attention upon the alteration 
proposed in the home Government. 

‘the disfranchising clauses abolish the Court of Directors and 
the Court of Proprietors ; and we must judge the operation of this 
part by the advantages it will supply, or the obstructions which it 
will remove. It is to this portion of the bill most especially and 
positively that the East India Company and its friends ofter re- 
sistance, and to them we ought to look for the strongest case on 
that side. We are told, in the first place, that the abolition of 
the Court of Directors will remove ‘‘a check” upon the Executive 
Government; aud this argument is always advanced in a tone 
which implies that ‘a check” is something good in itself, a 
positive ro woah Theve is in discussion, as well as in official 
administration, a routine of its own, a red-tape technicality, and 
it is considered ‘ constitutional” or ‘ popular” to insist upon 
“checks.” Now it is evident that in the administration of a dis- 





| tant dependency like India we are far less in need of ‘a check” 


Ik le nj 


—*‘‘a stop or hinderance,” to use one of the dictionary definitions 
of the word—than of positive assistance ; and only that part of the 
pleading on behalfof the Company which represents the aid given 


merits attention. It consists in telling us how favourable to 
the progress of India has been the government by the 


Company : but the representation involves a confusion of things 
in themselves distinct. The blue-book industriously circulated 
by the Company before the introduction of Lord Palmerston’s bill 
informs the reader, that during the last thirty years there has 
been a steady improvement in India. But to whom is that im- 
provement due, if not to the influence of men like Malcolm, 
Dalhousie, Colvin, and others, who have acted directly un- 
der the Crown’ It is true that the new regulations have been 
carried out with very great ability, with a zeal and power severely 
tested by the diflicultics to be overcome: but in what lay those 
difficulties? Chiefly in the routine kept up under the adminis- 
tration of the East india Company. The real progress of India 
has been accomplished by individual sagacity, zeal, and energy, 
There 1s no evidence what- 


| ever that the Directors as such have materially affected the case 


an English opera by Mr. Balfe and played—again at Drury Lanc—with | 


the title of Ze Maid of Honour, now supplies the plot of a libretto to 
which M. de Flotow has composed music, and which is the last novelty 
at the “‘Italiens.” J/artha is the name of the work inits new form ; and 
the artists employed on its performance are MM. Mario, Graziani, 
Zucchini, Rossi, and Mesdemoiselles Saint Urbain and Nantier-Didiée, 
The madness of Johanna, mother of the Emperor Charles V, has been 


selected by M. Gabriel Hugelmann as a theme for dramatic treatment; | 


the causes of insanity constituting the incidents of the drama. 
Archduke Philip was an inconstant husband to a devoted wife is well 
known; and M. Hugelmann has made him fix his affections on a Moorish 
girl, who has sworn to avenge the downfall of her race. The presence 
at court of this young lady so completely absorbs the attention of 
Johanna, that the latter is deemed mad before she becomes so in reality : 
and Philip, taking advantage of the circumstance, contrives to lock her 
up, and claim for himself the crown of Ferdinand and Isabella. His 
coronation is prepared, and a certain cup, from which Spanish monarchs 
are bound to drink when first they ascend the throne, is dexterously 
ee by the Moorish girl, after the precedent of Camma. Scareely, 

owever, has the Archduke tasted the fatal beverage, when Johanna, who 
has been released by the populace, interrupts the ceremony, and takes not 
only the crown but likewise the contents of the goblet. Philip dies 
in consequence of his sip; Johanna, though her draught has been 
deeper, recovers through the assistance ofa skilful physician, and piously 
converts her Moorish rival to Christianity. Neverthcless, a rebellion of 
Moors takes place; and though Gonzalvo of Cordova, the “Great Cap- 
tain,” who is passionately in love with Johanna throughout the piece, 
succeeds in securing her throne, he finds that he has merely given royalty 
to a maniac,—for such Johanna has become at the sight of her husband's 
coffin. Indeed, after such a course of jealousy, imputed madness, revo- 
lution, counter-revolution, poison and antidote, i ohanna has a clear 
right to go as mad as she pleases, even on so slight a ground as the loss 
of avery bad husband. The piece is entitled Aldara la Morcsque, from 
the name of the Moorish heroine. 

So great is the sucecss of Le Fils Naturel, of which we gave an ac- 
count a few weeks since, that the receipts during the first twenty-five 
nights of its representation have even execeded those of Le Demi-imonde 
during a similar time, though that was long considered the most fortu- 
nate work ever produced at the Gymnase. 

M. de la Prade and M. Jules Sandeau have been clected members of 
the French Academy: the vacancies they supply being those left by MM. 
Alfred de Musset and Briffaut. 

M. Darius, a singer celebrated at Rouen, died on Wednesday, at the 
remarkable age of one hundred and three years. 7 





That the | 








one way or other—-as little as the Postmaster-Gencral affects the 
transactions influenced by the correspondence that passes through 
his hands. The welfare of India has been materially developed 
by eminent publie servants whether of the Company or of the 
Crown ; but men of the same stamp, in some cases the very indi- 


| viduals themselves, will be retained at their work whether the 


Directors continue or not. It would probably be, as Lord Gran- 
ville declared, a misfortune for India and England to lose the 
services of a Melvill or a Mill; but these services would not be 
changed in their nature although the superior officers of these 
eminent persons should be called Directors or Councillors, Chair- 
man of the Board or President. It is unnecessary to say any- 
thing on behalf of the Court of Proprietors, whether as ‘‘a check” 
oranaid, There is no evidence that the Court has either pre- 
vented the execution of any objectionable measure in India or 
promoted the execution of any good measure. It is at present, 
save as a very anomalous and awkwardly-contrived constituency, 
a nullity. On a calm review of the facts, therefore, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the ease against the disfranchising 


| clauses of the Government bill is not made out. 


The Minister for India may be regarded as being either created 
or promoted by the bill. We have already a President of the In- 
dia Board, but in the vague estimation of the public he is re- 
garded only as third in that scale of Cabinct Ministers at the 
head of which stands the Premier, He is now to be in the se- 
cond class, immediately under the Premier and on a level with 
the Secretaries of State; and with increased power he will neces- 
sarily be placed under a much greater weight of responsibility, 
towards the Cabinct to which he belongs, towards the Parliament, 
and towards public opinion generally. Mr. Roebuck applauds 
the bill because it thus increases the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent, but he would still further inerease this responsibility by 
putting a negative upon the Government proposal for a Council 
to assist the President. Let us see how this suggestion applies, 
and how the responsibility of the principal officer is affected by 
the present system, or by the bill. There is no doubt that al- 
ready the President of the India Board is the person who is in- 
dividually most responsible for Indian government and legisla- 
tion. He can control the Court of Directors and the Secret Com- 
mittee ; he can take the initiative ; he could override the obstruc- 
tion of those bodies if it were offered; and though he could not 
overrule the decision of the Cabinet to which he belongs, he 
could at all events resist any measure which he thought injurious, 
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by an appeal to public opinion through his own resiguation. All | East India House, a great part of it, however, being regulated by 
this is within the power of the President already ; and if we were | a certain routine. Those who believe in the efficacy of publie 


to call any man to account for misconduct in India—if any Minister 
were to be impeached on an Indian charge;—it would at the pre- 
sent moment be Mr. Vernon Smith. Following out Mr, Roebuck’s 
idea, we should get the very beau idéal of an cfticient politico-moral 
responsibility by disencumbering the Minister of all adventitious 
aids, leaving everything to him alone. This would be an excel- 
jent plan if it were possible always to find “the right man ”—a 
man who should combine intimate knowledge of Indian affairs 
with intimate knowledge of English polities ; 
and sagacity with bold confidence in himself; a disregard of ob- 
jection with a deference for the sound judgment of others ; a tem- 
per to conciliate opponents, to moderate friends, w ith a tempera- 
ment to bear unremitting exertion, anxiety, and trouble. But 
where is there such a man at the present moment? Indeed, 
where can we ever find him by simply looking for him? Would 
an advertisement in the Zimes bring him out’ We are de- 
scribing a beau idéal ; whereas working errangements must con- 
template such an average man as any given Premicr can find to 
make up one department in his Cabinet. 

The Council, therefore, will probably assist the Minister. 
it diminish or increase his responsibility ? Undoubtedly, the way 
in which India has been goveracd hitherto has tended to throw 
the chief authority into the hands of the President, the larger 
ostensible responsibility wpon the Court of Directors. They are 


great experience | 


competition for putting “the right man in the right place,” 
have faith in it also as a suflicient check against abuse or cor- 
ruption ; though it is probable that when the novelty is worn 
off, and when gentlemen in search of place, and those having it 
to bestow, have accommodated the bade ova to their new circum- 
stances, it will be found that competition, though effectual to 


| keep out absolute boobyism, will not altogether prevent favourit- 


ism. Ifere again some practical persons are for retaining the 
Court of Direetors and Proprietary, simply as a machinery for the 


| distribution of patronage, in order to prevent the accumulation of 
privilege in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, with a consequent 


Will | 


supposed to be ‘ controlled” by the President, but really to do | 


the greater part of public management in India; and henee they | 
Ministers do not now take bribes, 
This de- | 


have operated less as “a check” than as a sereen. How far will 
the proposed Council operate in the same direction ? 
pends upon the compesition of the body. According to the de- 
scription which Lord Palmerston has given of his own plan, we 


| it is to approach anything like 


may suppose the Council to consist of respectable gentlemen who | 
will be brought more directly under the mastery of the Presi- | 


dent; since they will not possess in the publie sight an authority 
apparently divided from his, they will not to the same extent 
divide his responsibility. In truth, we might suppose them to 
constitute a “ Board,” not very unlike that of the Admiralty or 


the Treasury; and it would only raise a smile if any one ima- 


gined for a moment that the responsibility of a First Lord is | 
| is known, but in the circumstance that high position, influence, 


diminished, or even shared, by the Junior Lords, 
Were the Council suitably composed, it might enforee a very 


powerful responsibility upon the President at the head of it, even | 


without delegating to it exeentive powers that would obstruct or 
encumber him in the exercise of his duties. It is evident that 
the authors of the bill have felt great difficulty in arranging the 


composition of a Council independent in itself and yet effectual | 


for the purpose in view. At present the nomination resides with 
the Proprietors of Fast India Stock, and, by a recent innovation, 
with the Crown. If the Crown nominates as members of the 
Council gentlemen of the class usually contented with a thousand 
a year, the Board is likely to consist of nothing higher than a 
few Junior Lords—junior, thatis, in rank, though probably not in 
years. Some have imagined a Council nominated by Parliament : 


inerease to the influence of the Executive and the extending of 
corruption, They thus formally propose to keep up the plan of 
*‘ burning a house to roast a pig.” Certainly the practical men of 
this country will never think of maintaining a great separate ad- 
ministrative establishment in order to prevent an incidental pro- 
clivity to corruption in another and duplicate establishment. On 
the contrary, we must check the abuses as well as we may by new 
and direct counteractives. The best counteractive of all would lie 
in complete publicity of the procccdings of the Indian department ; 
the next in the ability of the Councillors and of the principal sub- 
ordinate administrators, whose judgment could not be disregarded, 
fn all these complaints about patronage, however, the pensive 
public is very apt to cast upon oflicials the blame which it should 
take upon itself. It is untrue that there is any approach to the 
corruption which has been witnessed in former times. Queen’s 
East India Directors do not 
now receive money-payments for the places they distribute. 
Perhaps the higher you rise in society, the more difficult 
a corrupt use of official op- 
portunity. A certain sort of favour is inevitable, A gen- 
tleman who has places to distribute will naturally give the first 
preference to persons whom he knows; less perhaps through 


i favour than from the fact that he does know them and their 


claims more vividly than he ean know the qualities and the claims 
of strangers. No doubt, there are always very plausible reasons 
for “* taking care of Dowb.” The cvillics not in this natural pre- 
ference of friends and counexions whose ability or trustworthiness 


and therefore place, fall principally to gentlemen in certain circles, 
But how is it that it happens so’ Mainly through the servility of 
society, which, by its subserviency, leaves high position and place 
for those who are noble, who ure *‘disi‘nguished ” already, who 
are suceessful, who are very rich—those who by habits of life 
principally consort together in society and in the Senate. Many 
of our public institutions contribute to keep up this spirit of an 
Upper Ten.” The property qualification in Parliament assists, 
The system ef purchase in the Army helps it, by multiplying the 
wealthy holders of commissions in high places. ‘The maintenance 
of exclusively hereditary pecrage lends itshelp. But all these are 


| political abuses to which the country at large is passively in- 


| cditfers ot. 


but a great number of objections would present themselves to | 


such a course, and it is difficult to contrive any clection of Coun- 
cillors by a vote in India. 
nance of the present vote in the holders of East India stock,—a 
very clumsy contrivance for the composition of any great Council. 
Who, for example, would tolerate a con for nominating the Trea- 
sury Board by a vote of holders of Three per cent Consols ? There 
are cases in which the nomination can lie with the Crown, and yet 
be so thoroughly controlled by public opinion that the appoint- 
ment would be absolutely above reproach. The most con- 
spicuous though not a sole instance lies in the appointment of the 
Judges. How are they selected ? They are chosen from the men 
who have worked their way to the highest place in their own pro- 
fession ; and the appointment is guided and controlled by the force 


Others have contemplated a mainte- | 


Like the empiric in medicine, the public seeks to pre- 
vent the abuses of corruption without attempting to disturb the 
causes of favouritism. No country which is politically apathetic 
can ever expect to be politically healthy, or free from administra- 


| tive ubuses. There is some part of the abuses of Government both 


| mentary bill. 


of a public opinion which has all the life and information of the | 


profession at large. The same principle might unquestionably be 


applied to the composition of the Council for the affairs of India, | 


What we want in such a Board is members practically acquainted 
with the civil administration of India, its military administration, 
its finance, its law, and its commerce, and at the same time per- 
sons who have risen to so high a position that they can view these 
subjects with the breadth of statesmanship ; such men, in short, 
as are presented by the very highest members of the legal pro- 
fession when the Crown is seeking for Judges, Certainly the 
Civil Service, the Army, the finance, law, and commerce of India, 


the seleetion of the Crown; and in adopting this principle for 
the selection, the Crown would derive all the advantage to be 
taken from paying due deference to public opinion. Such a 
Council moll less divide the responsibility of the President than 
concentrate responsibility upon him. The members are to have 
the power of recording their opinion in minutes ; the concurrence 
of four of them is to be required in all financial matters. Should 
a Council possessing these powers be composed of men who have 
aequired practical knowledge of the great branches of administra- 
tion in India, with a repute in India and in England for their 
knowledge, character, and ability, that Minister would be able or 
reckless indeed who could overrule or even disregard the pre- 
sentments of such a Council. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the arrangement of the new 
oes has lain with the distribution of patronage. At present it is 

vided between the President of the Board of Control and the 


in India and in England which cannot be cured by any Parlia- 

The practical question before us is, how far the 
proposed measure will tend to improve the administration of India 
by increasing the efficiency and responsibility of the Executive ; 


| and we have endeavoured to answer this question judicially, by 


examining the chief provisions of the measure, 

ABOLITION OF THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 
Ovx remarks on the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and its 
inutility have attracted some attention in Dublin as well as in 


London. They have been reéchoed from very unexpected quar- 
ters. We have high authority for saying, that the opinion which 


we have expressed is acknowledged by at least five out of six of 
the men of standing and information acquainted with Ireland. 
Indeed, we have reason to believe that, as we might have as- 
sumed it must be, the opinion is strongly impressed upon the 
minds of those who have filled the oftice of Lord Justice. It 
would be desirable to get at the sincere opinions of the Lords 
Justices; for they have the same administrative duties with the 
Lord Lieutenant, and they must know better than any men in 


: - - | the world that these duties do not occupy the persons charged 
could oom candidates who would have their moral claims to | 


with them more than half-an-hour a week. We have already 
stated our own opinion; in recurring to the subject again, we 
shall only be the medium for expressing the opinion that has 


; reached us. 





To keep up a useless office at the expense of 20,000/, a year, 
(and in fact much more,) for the benefit or supposed benefit of a 
few Dublin shopkeepers, does not seem very defensible. Half 
such a sum bestowed upon some public institutions in Ireland, 
would not only do much more good, but would gain much more 
popularity for a Ministry. But in truth, the office is not only 
useless; it is so positively injurious to the welfare of the empire, 
that if its abolition were to occasion an expenditure instead of a 
saving, such a measure would still be most desirable. 

The Viceroyalty tends to keep Great Britain and Ireland apart : 
it keeps up the iden of two separate kingdoms: the Union can 
never be complete while it exists, 

It also tends to keep up party distinctions and party animosity. 
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The Regal Government under which we have the happiness to 
live would be a curse instead of a blessing to the country if the 
Sovereign were to be changed with every change of Ministry : but 
this is the case with the Irish Viceroy. There have been no 
fewer than twelve Viceroys within the last quarter of a century ; 
cach of them necessarily considered as the nominee and the repre- 
sentative of a political party. Each Viceroy is urged on by his 
own partisans towards extreme measures; and each is harassed 
and persecuted by the agitators on the opposite side ; who have 
thus a better opportunity than . would otherwise have had of 
reaching a vulnerable point of the Ministry to which they are un- 
friendly. A Lord Lieutenant is thus (and it is strange that the 
Ministries of all parties have not perceived it) a hostage in the 
hands of their opponents. 

Hence political agitators, of all parties, are among the most 
strenuous opponents of the suppression of the office. 
have, or else hope hereafter to have, a supporter of their own ex- 
treme measures; and they either have, or expect to have here- 
after, an opportunity of annoying their adversaries. If it had 
been our object to keep up political agitation in Ireland as much 
as possible, no institution could have been devised better adapted 
for the purpose, But, with the exception of violent political agi- 
tators, and again, of persons who wish to earn popularity with 
those who profit by the expenditure of the public money, there 
are very few men of any intelligence, and of expericnce in Irish 
affairs, who do not desire to see the office abolished. 

If the Sovereign could be induced to spend a month or two 
every year in Ireland, this would confer on the country, in reality, 
all the benefits which are imagined to be obtained through the 
existence of the Viceregal Court. And this would tend to 
strengthen instead of impairing the Union—to consolidate in- 
stead of dividing the empire; while it would substitute true 
loyalty and mutual cordiality for narrow party-spirit and political 
animosity. 





GOD AND THE RIGHT. 

Ix his excellent speech on the subject of Oude, Lord John Rus- 
sell drew forth from its present obscurity a principle whose re- 
newed influence in Parliament would work something like a po- 
litical regeneration. One of the Ministers had pleaded, for the 
course taken in the annexation of Oude, the advantage to our 
“ prestige” in India, ‘‘ I was very sorry,” said Lord John, “ to 
hear again from my right honourable friend that unfortunate 
word ‘prestige,’ which had been used before to justify the ap- 
pearance of our troops in the Persian Gulf.” The expedition was 
upheld as intended to maintain our “ prestige” in the East. 
The word is one that we derive from the French; the thing is 
French ; the tendency to overvalue it is French. It signifies an 
influence derived from-the appearance of some power or other. 
It is the exact reverse of that which made the strength of Wel- 
lington: in his combinations, his calculations, his providence, he 
rested on fact; he was known to do so; and hence the ‘moral 
force” which he commanded. ‘I cannot but recollect in the his- 
tory of Europe,” said Lord John, ‘ aninstance of a great man—a 
very great man—who gave up everything for prestige”; and 
that man furnishes the example which might be instructive both 
to France and England at the present moment. It was Napo- 
leon ; who forfeited his position in Poland in order to look after 
his prestige in Paris; and again rejected most advantageous 
terms of peace, because, he said, ‘If I give up the title of Pro- 
tector of the Confederacy of the Rhine, I shall lose my prestige ” : 
and the consequence was, that the idolizer of prestige ceased to be 
the ruler of France, and became the exile of St. ie. 

“Such are the consequences of not caring for substantial reputation, 
substantial honour, and pursuing in preference the pap op nee aa 
We have seen what it has done in India, and what it is still doing in China. 
Ido hope, that instead of following that vain delusion, in future we shall 
follow the old English policy of doing that which is right—that which is due 
ake 4 own character, and let reputation follow, as it is sure to do, upon 
acts. 

The House cheered, as well it might. The man who takes 
this principle out of the old armoury of English chivalry must 


command the mane and confidence of his companions; and if 
] 


Lord John Russell be only faithful to it, he will recover much 
ef his ground, which, speaking with his own frankness, we must 
say that he has of late years To 

cation of the same principle would enable Parliament to settle 
most of the ‘ questions.” It would enable the House of Com- 
mons to judge the question between the Government and the 
East Indies for the benefit of India and the interest of 
England. It would enable the House of Commons to pro- 
tect the country against encroachment upon its common 
law at the dictate of a foreign power, to the injury of 
the national honour and the danger of peace. It is by 
conniving in the manufacture of an Imperial prestige that 


Lord Palmerston has been abating the independence of his | 


country ; though every substantial justice or even courtesy might 
have been rendered in accordance with the application of the 
principle which Lord John has recalled. The same principle 


would have kept us straight in Naples ; and would have prevented | 


our Minister from setting up the perverse rule “ Parcere superbis 
et debellare subjectos.” It would settle the rights of the matter 
in the question of the Reform Bill. Our statesmen and repre- 
sentatives are fettered in their action by the exaggerated alarm 
lest any decisive course should draw upon us a Ministerial crisis : 
but what if it did, so longas Englishmen remain faithful to *‘ the 


old English policy”? 
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BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY, 
RETURNS are not always the most valuable instruments of reform 
but in the hands of Lord Brougham, aided by other Law Lords we 
have no doubt that the returns for which he moved on Friday and 
Tuesday last will bring us nearer to the object that he has in 
view, the amendment of the law relating to Bankruptey and In- 
solvency. His returns will show the number of insolvents who 
have been imprisoned during a given period, the number who 
have been punished or discharged without punishment, the 
| number of adjudications, the number of days on which the Com- 
missioners sit, and the distance of the several courts from the 
residences of the Commissioners. The immediate purpose of these 
returns is to exhibit the degree to which the Bankrupt and Ingol- 
vent Courts are at present ineffectual for the restraint of offences 
against the pated | laws of equity and commerce, and how far 
they are oppressive upon those simply unfortunate. Amongst 
insolvents who are imprisoned before examination, seven in ten 
are discharged without opposition or even examination. Their 
eases resemble, according to the principle and practice of our law, 
those of persons innocent, not culpable; yet they have been 
punished ; their punishment has been as it were discounted be- 
fore trial. Of the other three, two were discharged although 
they were opposed, and they are thus judicially pronounced to be 
persons not meriting punishment. In nine out of ten cases, there- 
fore, the operation of the law inflicts punishment although the 
Court does not ascertain that eaahibennd is merited. It is 
obvious that such a practice casts hardships upon a number of 
persons against whom there is nothing proved but the fact that 
they are unfortunate. They may be culpable, their demerits 
may escape notice under the laxity of the law; but all the heed- 
less, the unhappy, the reckless, the guilty, the injured, are 
lumped in one category, measured by the same measure, and sent 
forth as examples to teach men that the law of insolvency makes 
no distinction between virtue and vice. 

But Lord Brougham proceeds “ in the interest of the unfortu- 
nate creditor, who is always prima facie in the right while the 
debtor is in the wrong.” This is a truth which lurks perhaps at 
the bottom of the present treatment of the debtor; but it is a 
principle which must be taken with many qualifying circum- 
stances. Im our artificial state of society men do not stand alone, 
Many a trader cannot avoid giving credit, and therefore cannot 
avoid taking it; and the bankruptcy of his correspondent may 
render him insolvent however regularly his own business has 
been conducted. It not unfrequently happens as a matter of fact 
in this great metropolis, that the creditor himself has had some 
share in occasioning the bankruptcy by which the debtor falls. 
Nothing is gained, however, by imprisoning a man simply be- 
cause he cannot pay his debts. It docs not enable him to pay 
them; it enforces no moral law; it docs not belong, as Lord 
Brougham said, to our ancient common law, but has been im- 
ported from other systems. The object of bankruptcy is to get at 
the property of the debtor and make him pay his debts. If the law 
be too severe, it places a penalty on disclosure, a premium on con- 
cealment; if the court be too costly, it places a penalty on the 
resort to law, a premium on the evasion of law. If the court be 
| itself inefficient, or hampered by erroneous enactments and false 
distinctions, it necessarily becomes involved in lax practices, and 
connives at the recklessnessness or fraud of the bad trader. Thus, 
while the Insolvent Court is punishing men by imprisonment 
| for offences not ascertained, the Bankruptey Court is almost 
| daily in the politest manner ushering men back to com- 
| meree who have been positively or constructively guilty of 

fraud. For the same principle applies in fraud that holds 
| good in homicide. The man bh throws a brick out of 
| 








window, heedless where it may fall, is guilty of manslaughter if 

it kill a passenger; so the man who flings about his credit, and 
| incurs debts under the semblance of regular trading without re- 
| gard to his means of paying them, if not guilty of fraud asa 
crime, is guilty of false pretences as a misdemeanour. At present 
the grand distinction drawn by our law is that between the 
bankrupt and the insolvent, the *‘ trader” and the ‘‘ non-trader,” 
| —a distinction so easily evaded that non-traders seek or avoid 
the Court of Bankruptcy, according to caprice, calculation, or the 
command of money to pay expenses; while honest persons, real 
| traders, whose substantial interests demand an appeal to the law, 
use every expedient that they can by private arrangement to 
avoid entering the Court of Bankruptcy. The Court of Insol- 
vency possesses the power of awarding imprisonment for three 
years; the Court of Bankruptcy can only withhold the certificate, 
leaving to the creditor the penal execution of the law. Thus 
punishment is uncertain and inequitably distributed. Proceed- 
| ings in bankruptcy release the debtor once for all from responsi- 

bilities previously incurred ; proceedings in insolvency leave him 
liable. The liability is searcely ever, if ever, enforced ; but it 
hangs like a clog round the neck of the insolvent, checking his 
cnergies in recovery ; and it operates as one reason why insolyents 
‘“‘ who can afford it” go into bankruptey under some trading dis- 
guise, and “wipe off everything.” The object of Lord Brough- 
| am’s returns is to show that the present distinction is illusory, 
| and that the real distinctions between misfortune, recklessness, 
and fraud, are not marked out. 

It is not only the debtor and creditor that suffer from this con- 
fusion—it is society ; which derives great advantage from credit, 
but suffers great injury from the puovelenee of commercial or pecu- 
niary disorder. There can be no question that some part of the 
late monetary and trading abuses originated in this perverse 
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working of our bankruptcy and insolvency laws. Lord Brough- | him in his barrack ; it describes how he is clothed and fed ; it tells 


am has an eye to those broader interests of society, as well as of 
those individual creditors and debtors, when he makes an excel- 
lent suggestion, that an officer should be appointed in court to 
watch the examinations and proceedings on behalf of the public. 


This officer should be the representative of one department in the | 


Ministry of Justice. 


THE LIVINGSTONE DINNER. 
Tur public dinner given to Dr. Livingstone on Saturday was a 
brilliant success, and it will serve many useful purposes. Almost 
an impromptu, struck out only ten days before the company as- 
$sembled, it was, as Sir Roderick Murchison called it, a “ coup de 
voyageur ” which sends off the African traveller with a te 
pistol of the best spirits for his support, and enabled him and the 


public of his country to know each other better, to their own mu- | 


tual advantage. Although as many as three hundred persons 
were collected by a necessarily hasty form of public invitation, the 
assembly was as suitable for its purposes as if it had been eare- 
fully picked. There were Lords Spiritual and Temporal, Members 
of the House of Commons, scientitie men, commercial men, clergy- 
men—the representatives of all parts of the body politic. Al- 
though thus mixed, the company was one of the most harmonious 
that has ever gathered round the dinner-table. It might be re- 
garded as a great family dinncr-party, colleeted to celebrate an 
occasion personally interesting to all present. Mixed as the party 
was and numerous, there was not a single “ hitch” throughout 
the whole evening. 

Even little trifles contributed to the completeness of the ovation. 
The Duke of Sutherland sent his piper to assist in the music; all 
the airs played by the band, the Grenadier Guards, were Scottish, 
in deference to the nationality of the traveller and of the chair 
man. The Queen assisted in the ceremonics of the day, by sum- 


moning Dr. Livingstone to a farewell interview before the dinner ; | 
and when Sir Roderick Murehison alluded to ‘‘ the grace and | 


kindness with which she had selected this day for wishing God 
speed to Livingstone,” the allusion clicited far more than the 
usual fervour of acknowledgment to the loyal toast. Among the 
toasts proposed was “ the Legislature which has furnished the 
means and the Government which has proposed the measures to 
earry out the Livingstone expedition” ; and in giving this toast 
the chairman explained one cireumstance which has occasioned 
some chagrin to Dr. Livingstone’s admirers. It is now under- 
stood that the consulship, which our correspondent Mr. Macgregor 
Laird, in his letter last week, put on a level with the gaugership 
of Burns, has not been offered to the distinguished explorer as a 
reward, but that it has only been amongst the means which have 
been ‘ placed at his disposal.” No doubt, this explanation is in 


part valid: the official character of consul, and even the salary | 
attached to the post, are among the convenient instruments com- | 
manded by Livingstone in his future dealings, whether with the | 


natives or with the foreign states whose subjects he may encoun- 
ter in that wild region. 


conducive to the promotion of Livingstone’s objects. 

Nevertheless, we cannot avoid remarking, that if the consulship 
and its salary are not intended to be viewed in the light of re- 
wards—if Livingstone’s rewards are deferred until the termi- 


nation of his career—the fact only shows how very differently the | 


official representatives of the country rate the services of the sol- 


dier in the field of blood and those of the labourer in the fields of | 
Not for an instant would we underrate the heroism, the | 


peace. 
chivalry, the Christianity, or the true peace-winning spirit in 
which our Indian officers have acted; but neither Seaton nor 
Greathed encountered more arduous marches than those which 
Livingstone has accomplished ; Havelock’s march through the 
diabolical province was more hideous in its incidents, but not so 
pare. Danger, toil, disease, procrastination, and every dis- 


1eartening influence, have been confronted by Livingstone, with | 


confidence in himself, in his Divine support, and in the purpose of 
the victory that he has attained. Measure the two kinds of ser- 


vice how you will, and it is impossible to underrate Living- | 


stone’s, morally, physically, politically, or commercially ; yet with 
similar progress gentlemen wearing red coats would have had 
their honours, their instalments of distinction, long ago; while 


Government actually defends itself by explaining that what it has | 


done for Livingstone hitherto is neither reward nor distinction, 
but simply means and appliances for the public service. 

It is not altogether of the man himself we are thinking. 
Livingstone’s own reward lies in bis work. This was power- 
fully brought out by Sir Roderick Murchison, Alluding to the 
marvels of his journeys, his indomitable courage, and perseve- 
rance, his scientific /andmarks, his noble moral character in keep- 
ing steadfastly to his word as pledged to the poor Atricans who 
stood by him, Sir Roderick insisted that ‘the brightest feature in 
Livingtone’s character was, that after receiving the laudation and 
praise of his countrymen in every shape and form of adulation, 
he was still precisely the same honest, unsophisticated, and true- 
hearted David Livingstone, as when he issued from the wilds of 
Africa,” 

THE SOLDIER: HIS LODGING, 
Tur comprehensive Report on the Sanitary Condition of the 
British Army presents us with a telerably complete view of the 
soldier in what may be called his domestic relations. It depicts 


et- | 


And here again the dinner has called 

forth practical advantages; for the opinions expressed by the | 
Swedish and the Portuguese Ministers will contribute to produce | 
a sort of public opinion in the diplomacy of foreign states, greatly | 


us of his occupations and amusements ; it shows where he goes, 
| and what is done with him, when he is sick ; it glances at his re- 
| lations with the other sex ; and it treats of all those subjects as 

they bear on his health. For the present, we will look at him in 
relation to his lodging. 

Whatever may be the precise amount of the influence exercised 
| on the health of the soldier by his lodging, it must be great for 
good or for evil. The Sanitary Commissioners regard his lodgi 
| as one of the most decidedly evil influences which undermine an 
| destroy the soldier’s constitution. The lodging of the soldier by 
night and by day is, with rare exceptions, one room. It may be 
a room below the basement, it may be over stables, it may be in 
a higher story. In some cases the site is healthy, in others de- 
cidedly unhealthy. The soldier does not occupy this room alone, 
He may have thirty or forty companions, he may have ten or 
twenty. The quantity of air allowed him by regulation is 450 
| cubic feet. He may have more, but most likely he will 

have less, even so low as 147 cubic feet. This one room 
is the epitome of the whole barrack, Life in one room is the 
same as life in all. In it, then, the soldier lives when he is in- 
| doors. It is his bed-place, his dressing-room, his breakfast-par- 
lour, his dining-room, his drawing-room. Here he’ and 
all his comrades may be congregated at once. In the day 
this crowded mode of existence may be made tolerable, thoug 
not healthy. But just imagine what it is at night! The 
windows are shut; there is no ventilation ; sometimes the beds 
| almost touch each other; the mass of horizontal humanity goes 
on for hours breathing an exhausted and stinking atmosphere. 
Sergeant Brown says that the air in the men’s rooms in the morn- 
ing is ‘‘ very thick and nasty.” “If 1 went out of my own 
room, sometimes | could not bear it till 1 had ordered the win- 
dows to be opened to make a draught. Ihave often retired to 
the passage and called the orderly-man to open the windows.” 
Colour-Sergeant Reynolds says that there is a good deal of cough- 
ing and spitting in the morning. Nor is this ‘‘ shocking” atmo- 
sphere solely the effect of the packing of many pairs of lung: 
into a comparative black hole; there are abominations in the 
room which powerfully add tothe smell, The same kind of nui- 
sance which is the most disgusting point in the furniture of the 
Neapolitan prisons is rendered bearable to British soldiers by 
habit. ‘* The result is,” says the Report, ‘ that the soldier sleeps 
in a fetid and unwholesome — the habitual breathing 
of which, though producing for the most part no direct imme- 
diate effects, probably lays the seeds of that pulmonary disease 
which is so fatal in the British Army.” 

One way of estimating the kind of lodging thought good 
enough for the soldier by the military administrators of former 
days is by comparison. Colonel Jebb says, his convicts get more 
air than soldiers. The material comforts of convicts are better 
provided for, But ‘any man who has to go round when the 
men are in bed can speak most painfully to the foul state of the 
atmosphere in any barrack-room ; it is quite unbearable.” Dr, 
Balfour says that ‘the soldier’s barrack-room at present has not 
the least pretension to the comforts of an ordinary dwelling- 
house; and, what is infinitely more disgraceful, there is not the 
least attempt made to introduce into it the decencies of civilized 
life.” Sir John M‘Neill says that the paupers, even in Seot- 
land, are better lodged than our soldiers. Dr. John Sutherland 
says, ‘I have heard all the reasons usually assigned for the ex- 
travagantly high mortality existing in’ the Army, and I can see 
no reason whatever why, if sanitary measures were applied with 
due intelligence to barracks, most of the excessive mortality in 
the Army might not be swept away.” 

Thus we have the soldier worse lodged than the pauper and the 
conviet ; with fewer facilities for personal cleanliness than either ; 
with hardly any facilities for amusement, and equally few facili- 
ties for mental improvement. Some efforts have been made of 
late years to furnish physical and mental amusements; but in 
the reading-rooms, libraries, and day-rooms, there is neither suf- 
ficient light nor tire. Comfort seems to be the last thing thought 
of. The lights are ‘ miserable candles.” ‘ In cold weather the 
men are very cold,” says Major-General Mansel. The light is 
‘“‘ very poor indeed,” says Sergeant Sotheron. “ If you go late 
in the long winter evenings,” says Sir Richard Airey, “ you will 
see one man trying to read with a miserable tallow candle, and 
four or five other men huddled round him to listen.” Colonel 
Jebb makes an apt remark, drawn forth by a consideration of the 
evils and miseries of the present system— 

*T believe that making a soldier comfortable in his quarters is indis- 
pensable as the basis of all the training by which the moral standard of the 
Army may be raised... .. The more the condition of the soldier is im- 
proved, and the more the public become satisfied that he is well cared for in 
every respect, the sooner will a better class of recruits present themselves,” 

Thus it seems to be established, that better barracks—in fact 
barracks instead of pigsties—are required in order that we may 
preserve the lives of our soldiers and raise the moral standard of 
their character. At present it would be far better that the troo 
should be always in the field and never in barracks; for the 
health of the Army in the Crimea, in the spring of 1856, was far 
| better than at home. The deaths in twenty-two weeks, including 

deatlis by violence, were ‘at the rate of but 12°5 per thousand 
| per annum, against 17-9 in the Infantry and 20-4 in the Guards 
| when quartered in England.” Look at the mortality of other 
armies. In the Prussian Army, the rate is 13:1 per thousand ; 
in the United States Army, 18°8 per thousand; in the French 
' Army, it is 19 per thousand ; in the Bengal Native Army 17°9, in 
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the Madras 20°9, in the Bombay 12:9 per thousand. So that the 
Sagal Army stood on a par with our Fine, and the Madras with 
our Guards. The rate of mortality in the Crimea in 1856 is ac- 
tually the lowest in this long list. And why?’ Because “no 
army was ever better cared for, or more sanitary precautions taken 
in its behalf as regards drainage both of surface and subsoil, 
cleanliness, ventilation of huts, diet, clothing, than the army be- 
fore Sebastopol”’ in the winter and spring of 1855-1856. 


The Commissioners make various recommendations respecting | 


barracks. Some of them have been carried out to a slight extent. 
But the present system, instead of patching, requires recon- 
structing ; and the recommendations of the Commissioners form a 
good guide for future action, The danger is lest the public, 
ving got over the shock produced by the fearful tables of mili- 
tary mortality, should rest content with promises. Sir Richard 
Airey says that “everything is stopped for want of means.” But 
if the means were granted, great viligance would be required to 
see that everything is not botched for want of brains. 
: THE CANTILLON QUESTION. 
At the close of last week, Lord Palmerston gave an unqualified 
contradiction to Mr. Stirling’s recapitulation of the Cantillon af- 
fair; and by the confident manner in which he repeated the 
statement on his brief, he was able, with the assistance of the 
House of Commons, to “put down” Mr. Stirling. 
next morning, we expressed a doubt how far the statement was 


a genuine answer, or a case of categorical special-pleading ; and a | 


phlet since published by Mr. Stirling gives the data on which 

e spoke. The pamphlet consists of Mr. Stirling’s speech on 
Friday the 12th, with extracts from the Moniteur of 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 15th May 1819; a codicil of Napoleon’s will, from 
Seott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, [undisputed, and corrobo- 
rated by other journals]; extracts from a medical report in Les 
Derniers Momens de Napoléon; extracts from the Moniteur 
of 14th August 1853, 16th August 1854, and 6th May 1855, 
These last papers contain a report of the Commission charged to 
examine the questions relating to the execution of the will of the 
Emperor Napoleon I; a report by M. Achille Fould, Minister of 
State, on the report of the Commission, laying down the prin- 
ciples on which a public grant of money [8,000,000 frances] should 
be set apart for the purpose ; and a report from M. Fould to the 
Emperor, stating that the Commission had “ terminated its 
labours.” The Commissioners considered various modes in which 
they should treat the representatives and especially the widows 
of legatees, concluding to make xo differences in the case of 
widows. They give a table of all the legacies; showing some 
which have been paid, and others which have been unpaid, par- 
tially or altogether. ‘‘ Under the head of ‘* Amount of Legacy ”’ 
there is this entry—‘‘ The Sub-Officer Cantillon, 10,000 frances” ; 
and in the next column, under the head “ Sums received in 
capital and interest, 10,354 franes.” In conclusion, the report 
says—‘‘ Thus, thanks to the initiative piously taken by your 


Majesty, thirty-four years after the death of the Emperor, his | 


last wishes in favour of his faithful servants and his glorious com- 

ions in arms have received their consecration.” And this 

report by M. Fould bears the Imperial sign-manual, ‘“ Approved, 
Napoléon,.” 

is is the case as it has been extracted by Mr. Stirling from 

the official documents ; but it must be confessed that the counter- 


explanation is equally supported by those documents, though it | 


could not have been readily drawn from them without the assist- 
ance of a hint. The legacies were paid in what we may call three 
efforts,—one, long anterior to the appointment of the Commission 
in 1853 ; the second, after the grant of eight million francs ; the 
third, on a supplemental grant, somewhat exceeding 700,000 
frances, necessary to make good the whole claims. Now, on a first 
reading of the report, it might be supposed that Napoleon’s legacy 
had been already paid under the authority of the Commissioners, 
and that some twenty-three other legacies remained for treatment 


from the mee grant, in what we have called the third 
effort. It ape however, that some part of the legacies in 
Napoleon’s codicil was chargeable upon property in the hands of 


M. Lafitte; and it would appear that when the Commission sat 
Cantillon had already been paid in full. The case, we repeat, is 
still involved in ——~ and xo explanation on the part of 
the French Government looks like the simple truth, An at- 
tempt was lately made to show that the residuary payment to 
Cantillon had been refused: the report in the Moneteuy makes it 
look as if he had been satisfied. rd Palmerston said that the 
reason for the refusal was Napoleon’s aberration of mind: the 
French papers do not corroborate that statement. Of one point 
there can be no doubt—that the publication in the Monitteur of 
6th May 1855 was calculated to make the French believe that 
Cantillon had received his legacy with interest. 
BRIEF NOTES ON A NUMBER OF THINGS. 

Art the state benanet in Berlin to celebrate the arrival of 
Prince Frederick William and his English bride, the Prince of 
Prussia proposed the following toast—‘‘ Their Majesties the King 
and the Queen; her Majesty the Queen of England and his 
Serene Highness the Prince Consort.” What does this mean? 
Persons like the Prince of Prussia do not use words on state oc- 
easions without carefully considering every syllable. It was 
explained when Prince Albert received the title of ‘‘ Prince Con- 


In a Note | 


Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to the rank of “‘ Royal Highnesses” 
in the Royal Family of England. _ Is it possible that the Prince of 
Prussia declines to recognize this English promotion ? Just before 
the marriage, a story went about that it was contemplated to be- 
stow upon the Prince the title of ‘‘ King Consort of England” ; and 
although few believed the rumour, many had an idea that there 
was ‘something in it.” Subsequently there has been a whisper, 
quite unauthenticated, that there was a sort of race, overt or 
tacit, for precedence, between the Prince of Prussia and the Prince 
Consort. It is not at all probable that our Queen or her husband 
would be guilty of any undue pretension, or of any bad taste ; 
but it is scarcely possible to imagine any worse taste on the 
| part of a German visitor than a refusal, or even a neglect however 
| slight and silent, to recognize the rank which Prince Albert de- 
| rives, by his position in the Royal Family and in the coun- 

try, not less than by the creation of the Queen. Yet it would 
appear by this toast at the Berlin state dinner, that the Prince of 
Prussia, the Princess Royal’s father-in-law, does not recognize 
| the Prince Consort’s actual rank. 


| 








Everybody noticed the fact that in his despatch to the Governor- 
General of India, Sir Colin Campbell omitted all mention of 
General Windham. In a subsequent despatch Sir Colin supplies 
| that omission; he remarks that at Cawnpore General Windham 
was placed under great difficulties, and commends him to the 
| “protection and good offices” of the Governor-General. Lord 
Canning construes this commendation practically by bestowing an 
| eulogium on General Windham; and the Duke of Cambridge as 
Commander-in-chief also seizes the occasion to. declare that 
General Windham is ‘exonerated from all blame” in re- 
gard to Cawnpore, and that he will be recommended by Sir 
Colin Campbell for some more important command. What 
does all this mean ? Hints have been given to elucidate the 
matter, but they are unintelligible. One hinted motive is, that 
Sir Colin Campbell prefers Company’s officers to Queen’s ; whence 
Queen’s officers, with Queen’s Governors-General and Command- 
ers-in-chief, are up in arms. If we might hazard a conjecture at 
this crude stage of the affair, we might imagine that Windham, 
distinguished for chivalrous daring, had proved an unlucky stra- 
tegist ; that silence upon his disasters as a strategist is regarded 
by his professional brethren as a ‘ censure ”:; and that, in order 
to rehabilitate Windham as “ an officer and a general,” they are 
going to promote him as a strategist. The rules of the Horse 
Guards, we can well understand, draw no distinction between 
chivalry and strategy,—though they have hitherto drawn some 
distinction between Company’s and Queen’s. 








M. Lamartine is in correspondence with the Siéc/e to confute 
the statement of the late M. Brifaut, that the episode of ‘ Gra- 
ziella” in ‘* Mes Confidences” is a piracy from the Count Forbin, 
M. Lamartine tells the story as an incident in his own life; so 
that if M. Brifaut is right, M. Lamartine must have pirated an 
occurrence from his predecessor, Such things are indeed done. 
| Men do sometimes borrow the things they do from things they 
| have read; and it must be confessed that the episode of ‘ Gra- 
ziella”’ is less a picture of a charming Italian girl than an exhi- 
bition of M. Lamartine in an attitude. He tells us that the tale 
was a reminiscence of the age of eighteen—“ the first tear of his 
| heart.” Mem. A biographical fact—M. Lamartine’s first tear 
was shed at eighteen. 


The sea-serpent appears to have been completely established. 
Captain Harrington of the Circassian is a person of responsible 
| position, and a letter he addresses to Admiral Hamilton shows 
him to be a sensible man. He, with his friends and companions, 
to the number of twenty, saw the animal within a distance of 
twenty yards of the ship. The facts now stated tend to corrobo- 
rate the account given not only by the officers of her Majesty’s 
ship Dedalus but by many other persons who have seen some 
animal at sea of great dimensions moving along the water at a rapid 
rate. All the rules of evidence make it more probable that there 
may be a sea-serpent than that persons under sucn totally differ- 
ent circumstances should concur on essentials,—some of these 
persons being educated, trained to marine observation, and per- 
fectly trustworthy. The sea-serpent is therefore removed from 
the category of metaphors to illustrate impossibilities, into the 
category of realities. Its existence is one of the stories “told to 
the Marines” which turn out to be true; and it has not unfre- 
quently happened that the belief of “‘the Marines” has been 
more reasonable than the scepticism of those who laughed at 
them. A question arises, is there only one sea-serpent, or are 
there more than one species of elongated ‘‘creatures in the sea’s 
entrall” ? Again, what brings them to the surface’ Possibly 
the progress of marine navigation may attract these dwellers of 
the Jepths from the submarine valleys. It is still a further ques- 
tion, whether in some of these creatures we may not ultimately 
identify a few of our antediluvian geological friends ? 





Mr. Charles Dickens’s little weekly periodical has entered into 
competition with the projectors of a new road between England 
and Franee. One projector has suggested a tunnel underneath 
the British Channel. ata Brunel ; another, M. Thomé de Gamond, 
a railway raised on thirteen artificially-built islets ; the third pro- 
jector contemplates an embankment,—a Plymouth breakwater, a 





sort,” that the very object was to promote him from the rank of 
ighnesses,” in which 


“Serene H 


e remained as simply Prinec 








Cherbourg “ digue,” elongated, which would need neither ap- 
proach-tunnels, ventilation, nor day lighting. It is an excellent 
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idea for saving the disagreeable emotions to which our neighbours 
are subject at sea; providing a high road for them, in case they 
should desire to make a sudden visit in great numbers. It would, 
too, be better than a suspension-bridge, which has proved to be 
so dangerous under the measured tread of trained men. The time 
for the suggestion is opportune: but what would be the price of 
shares in the City, or in La Bourse? Perhaps Mr. Charles Gilpin 
could tell The design forgets the right of way for shipping : 
but probably it is not expected that much secu would arise 
from a purely trading British navy ? 





Times alter. Formerly happy couples used to rush to the North 
for greater facility in taking upon themselves certain bonds: in 
our day they are forbidden to do so; but in compensation there 


are greater facilities in the South for matrimonial litigation and | 
the severance of bonds; and we all know that “‘ extremes meet.” | 


More recently elopements to the North hve had in view not ma- 
trimonial but bankrupt facilities. The case of Mr. Stephens has 
“blown” Edinburgh as a “quiet” place of fashionable resort ; 
and now the Yorkshire Gazette performs the same harsh service 


for its own county. Gentlemen take the train to York in order | 


to be quietly “ recorded” asinsolvent. If there is anything irre- 
gular in the course, the press blazons it, and the irregularity is 
eured. Yet some clever folks are for “ regulating ” the sion Ma 
of the press so as to restrain publicity. 
Letters to the Editar. 

THE METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

Sir—In the reports of the arrest of Simon Bernard, it is stated that the 
English constable was accompanied by a member of the Police, bearing the 
suspicious name of Tinnaci or Tinacci. Who is this man? Is he an Eng- 
lishman ? If not, have we foreigners in our Police foree? Are there, for 
instance, any Frexch detectives borne on the strength of the Metropolitan 
divisions ? 

Cannot some Member of the House of Commons move for areturn that 
would show whether our Police includes French spies ? G. H. 





THE CONSPIRACY BILL: AN EVIL CONSEQUENCE OF 
POSTPONING LAW REFORM, 
Belfast, \7th February 1858. 

Sir—It is impossible not to feel annoyance and indignation at the posi- 
tion in which the French Government has succeeded in placing our Legis- 
lature: at the same time, it is impossible for any one who regards the 
question dispassionatel;, and without reference to foreign polities, to object 
to a change in the law which will make it felony to conspire or to instigate 
to commit murder, whetber in or out of the United ingles. 

Our recent history contains anexact parallel to the Conspiracy Bill. In 1848, 
when a revolutionary movement in Ireland was seriously hoped and seriously 
dreaded, it was found that the law in Ireland was insufficient. The offence 
of instigating to rebellion, which was treason in England, was only a misde- 
meanour in Ireland. An act was passed making the crime felony in both coun- 
tries, Of course this was represented at the time as an attack on the liberties 
of the Irish people: but now it is the law of the entire United Kingdom, and 
no one believes it to be oppressive. It is proposed to do the same now for the 
erime of conspiracy or instigation to saves that was then done for the 
crime of instigating to rebellion ; the names of England and Ireland only in 
the two cases being reversed. : 

The false position in which we are placed at present is the result of our 
long delay in consolidating our criminal law, and our habit of never rectify- 
ing an anomaly until it has become an evident evil. In the case which I 
have referred to as ocevrring in 1848, and again at this time, we see how a 
necessary law reform may be made under circumstances that give it another 
and much less respectable character. In 1818, Parliament was placed in 


the undignified position of making a law for the apparent purpose of trans- | 


porting John Mitchel: at this time, Parliament is placed in the still worse 
position of making a law for the apparent purpose of pleasing Napoleon. 

We ought, however, to do right, and not regard misrepresentations. If 
we pass the Conspiracy Bill, we shall be represented as having surrendered 
the right of asylum; if we refuse to pass it, we shall be represented as the 
protectors of assassins. The change in our law is needed; and it is better 
to be misrepresented for being in the right than for being in the wrong. 

J.J 


Respectfully yours, J. M. 
THE FRENCH ALLY AND THE FRENCH RULER, 


London, 15th February 1858. 

Srr—Suflicient time has now elapsed to assure the valiant French Colonels 
of the detestation with which Englishmen of all grades regard attempts at 
assassination. The British press has been far more unanimous than even 
the Imperial army in denouncing any recourse to individual violence as a 
means of furthering even the best interests of humanity. Having therefore 
discharged this duty to the best of our ability, we are at liberty to affirm our 
conviction that the present French Government has only itself to blame, 
and that while our laws will be strictly administered as against assassins, 
and while meg | and humanity may render us averse to a renewal of the 
violent scenes that accompany change of powcr in France, the sympathies of 
all lovers of their kind must be with the objects aimed at by the unhappy 
misguided refugees now in exile, however we may condemn their jesuitical 
plea in justification of such atrocities as the attempt of the 14th January, 
that ‘‘ the end justifies the means.” 

Whatever be the official expressions of respect and esteem for the ally, it 
would be absurd to blink the fact that the reasoning majority of the edu- 
cated English people completely dissever the man Louis Napoleon Bona- 

from the Emperor Napoleon III. For the latter, no expression of 
uropean gratitude can be too strong; for undeniably, had he as an Empe- 
ror and a Bonaparte sacrificed by assuming what is called “a firm atti- 
tude ” the dictates of prudence to the gratification of the ‘‘ amour propre ”’ 
of his army, he would, if able only to maintain his position, have consoli- 
dated his dynasty far more effectually in the hearts of the Parisians and 
of the inhabitants of all but the manufacturing districts of France. It is 
only in certain forms of civilization that we have any points of contact or 
sympathy with the French ; and when we apply the rules of our social sys- 
tem to enable us to arrive ata definite idea of the difficulties that beset 
France, we find that we have misplaced our sympathies and misdirected our 
— Thus, we in England commiserate the French with a press fet- 
by the most rigorous censorship. There are not at present five hun- 

dred people in Paris and all France who will be even aware that the last 
glimmer of liberty has been extinguished. The only Frenchmen who have 
shown that they value liberty of speech aud of the press are precisely the 


refugees, who, reasoning upon uo weak premises, refuse to the present oceu- 
pier of the Imperial throne any higher title than ex-President of the Re- 
public Democratic and Social. Let it therefore be well understood, that 
the new law can by no possibility be construed into an attempt to prevent 
these men from questioning the power that dooms them to exile. ey re- 
fuse to forget the 2d December ; and we cannot compel them to do so: far 
from doing so, even the most influential organ occasionally when annoyed 
drops the Imperial title and speaks of ‘* Louis Napoleon.” It is but an- 
other phase of the general distrust that Messieurs Morny and Walewski 
| have assiduously laboured to secure for their master. In every part of the 
Continent, the purely military organization of the French Government is 
exciting general alarm and disgust ; and if we in England do not partici- 
= therein, it is because we feel that, whether it be Bonaparte the man or 
onaparte the virtual founder of a dynasty, (that huge anachronism in this 
nineteenth century,)—whether it be Eonaparte the Socialist President er 
Napoleon Emperor of the French,—our inn is not with any family or 
any man, but with the repressed instincts of French commerce, and the 
chained, pinioned, fusilladed genius of French liberty, ° 


THE CEYLON REBELLION, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 4th February 1858, 

Simn—In reading the Reverend Mr. Gurney’sSermons, and the notes pepe 
ed to them, on the Indian Mutiny, Ihave been forcibly reminded of the re- 
bellion in Ceylon, of which I was a witness, now forty years ago. Its 
| outbreak was as sudden and as unexpected, its progress very similar; and 
| may the termination and consequences of the two be alike,—those, the con- 
| sequences, in India as in Ceylon, a better system of government, founded on 
| 


a wider basis of humanity to meet wants, feelings, and aspirations, common 
to Hindoos with their fellow men. 

The voice raised in these admirable discourses against reckless revenge, 
against confounding the innocent and guilty, against the treatment of the 
Natives as savage beasts that the earth is to be rid of, it is to be hoped will 
find a cheering response in the reflecting minds of our countrymen ; the acts 
denounced being equally inhuman, impolitic, and unchristian. 

It is right we should hold in abhorrence the deeds of cruelty perpetrated 
by the Sepoys. But are these deeds of theirs, terrible as they have been, 
a novelty? Have not like deeds and atrocities been committed by Eu- 
ropeans, and even by our own people? Every civil war, every war of reli- 
gion, affords proof in the affirmative,—the treatment of the Moors by the 
| Spaniards, of the Albigenses by their Roman Catholic fellow subjects, of 
the Covenanters by the Episcopalians. To revert to the rebellion in Cey- 
lon, too well do I remember the many acts of cruelty, some equal or nearly 
equal to the worst charged against the Sepoys, committed by our troops on 
the unresisting and unarmed Cingalese of the interior. In writing an ac- 
count of that rebellion, I described some of its horrors: before publication, 
I submitted the account to General Sir Robert Brownrigg, who was Governor 
of Ceylon at the time and commander of the forces, and who I am sure 
would have prevented them—the deeds of cruelty—had it been in his power ; 
at his request I suppressed the details, (an omission perhaps wrong,) these 
being, as he said, disgraceful to our troops, and not likely to be, however 
| true, of any service if made known to the world. 

In war, too often considered glorious in its “‘ pride, pomp, and cireum- 
stance,”’ it cannot be gainsaid that the fiercer and the evil passions predo- 
minate; and how much more so in the worst of wars, a civil war. Then 
indeed the Furies, these very passions personified, are let loose ; and whether 
in Delhi or Paris, in the glens of the Atlas or of the Highlands of Scotland, 
wherever the country, whatever the race, parce victis is too commonly for- 
gotten, and such redeeming orders as those of General Wilson given on the 
oceasion of the storming of Delhi are, it would appear, rather the exception 
than the rule ;—terrible indeed is the old storming licence ! 
lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 





Joun Davy. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 6th February, at Pau, France, the Hon, Mrs. Macdonald, of St, Mar- 
tin’s and Rossie Castle, of a son, 
On the 11th, in Leinster Street, Dublin, the Lady Lurgan, of a son, 
On the 12th, at Bognor, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel A, E, Holeombe, H.M,'s 
lst Royals, of a daughter, 

On the 13th, in Nelson Crescent, Ramsgate, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
liam Hunter, of a daughter. 

Ou the Mth, at Rushbrooke Park, BurySt, Edmunds, the Wife of Major Rush- 
| brooke, of a son and heir, 

On the Mth, in Kensington Palace Gardens, Lady Peto, of a son. 

| On the Mth, in Upper Seymour Strect, the Lady Louisa Dillon, of a son, 

On the lith, at Kinmel Park, the Hon. Mrs. Hughes, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in the Rue St. George, Paris, the Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild, 
of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in Chester Place, Re gent’s Park, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
M. A. Biddulph, Royal Artillery, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Ampthill Park, \Bedfordshire, the Hon. Mrs, W. Lowther, of a 
son, , 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 3d February, at the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. William II, Priestley, 
to Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Colonel the Hon, Sir Robert Le Poer 
Trench, K.C.B., h.T.S, 

On the 9th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon, Gerald Ponsonby, to the 
Lady Maria Coventry. 

On the Ith, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Nathaniel, eldest son of Nathaniel 
Clarke Barnardiston, Esq., of the Ryes, near Sudbury, Suffolk, to the Lady Florence 
Legge, daughter of the late, and sister to the present, Earl of Dartmouth, 

On the 13th, at Clifton, Captain Maskelyne, Royal Fusiliers, only son of Maurice 
Maskelyne, Esq., of Upton House, Gloucestershire, to Rosina Elizabeth, daughter 
of Colonel Patton, Inspecting Field Officer, Bristol. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th October, at New Zealand, accidentally drowned, Captain Charles 
Ayers, late of Lingwood, Norfolk. 

‘On the 24th December, on board H.M.S, Madagascar, Rio de la Plata, of yellow 
fever, the Hon, Randolph Capell, third son of the Earl and Countess of Essex; in 
his 26th year. 

On the 3lst, at Vellore, killed accidentally, Billington Baynes Boyd, of the 
Madras Engineers, fifth son of General Mossem Boyd, Bengal Army. 

On the 2d January, at Bishop's Palace, Calcutta, the Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
D.D., Bishop of Caleutta and Metropolitan of India; in his 80th year. 

On the 10th February, at Hyeres, in the South of France, Major Sir James 
Dunlop, Bart., of the Coldstream Guards. 

On the 12th, at Castle Hill, Englefield Green, Admiral John Sykes ; in his 84th 
year. 

“ On the 12th, at Haverstock Cottage, Jersey, Mr. Justice Wilson, late Chief 
Judge of the Mauritius; in his 73d year. 

On the 13th, Honora, widow of the late Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B., 
and daughter of the late Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq., of Edgeworthstown, 
Ireland. 

On the Mth, at the Rectory, Blakeney, Norfolk, Joseph Cotterill, M.A., thirty- 
four years Rector of the am »N of Blakeney, Honorary Canon of Norwich Cathe- 
dral; in his 78th year, . 

On the 15th, at Lee Priory, near Canterbury, Sir John William Egerton Brydges, 
Bart.; in his 68th year, 

On the 16th, in’ Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, Sir Charles Augustus FiteRoy, 
K.C.B,; in his 6lst year. 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 19. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Feb. 19.—Cavairy—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. 
W. Betty to be Capt. without purchase, vice Wardlaw, killed in action ; Cornct 
W. H. Burder to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Betty; A. G. Smith, Gent. to 
be Cornet, without purchase, vice Burder. 


1st Drags.—Lieut. J. G. Graham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Charlton, who | 


retires ; Cornet W. Balfe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Graham. __ a 

3d Light Drags.—Lieut. A. E. Mansel to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hon. A. T. 
Moreton, who retires ; Cornet R. Blundell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mansel. 

5th Light Drags.—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col, G. A. F. Sulivan, from the 2d 
Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. and Brevet-Major R. Portal, 
from 4th Light Drags. to be Major, without purchase. ; 

6th Drags.—Lieut.-Col. F, D. Lister, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice Brevet-Col. H. D. White, C.B. who exchanges ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. C. 
Shute to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Lister, who retires; Capt. F. W. J. Fitz 
Wygram to be Major, + purchase, vice Shute; Lieut. N. De J. Lovell to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Fitz Wygram. , 

9th Light Drags.—Cornet W. N. Carleton, from the 13th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, vice Evans, promoted. 4 : 

4th Light Drags.—Lieut. C. E. Wyatt to be Capt, without purchase, vice Eng- 
lish, dec. 

18th Light Drags.—Major R. Knox, from 15th Light Drags. to be Lieut .-Col. 
Without purchase ; Capt. and Brevet-Major 8. G, Jenyns, C.B. from 13th Light 
Drags. to be Major, without purchase. 

Military Train—Cornet J. Taylor, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, 
to be Ensign, vice Aplin, promoted; Cornet A. M‘Donald, from half-pay of the late 
Land Transport Corps, to be Ensign, vice Bodmin, promoted, 

Infantry—Grenadier Guards—Battalion Surg. G. E. Blenkins to be Surg.-Major, 
vice Brown, who retires upon half-pay ; W. H. Pickford, M.B. to be Assist.-Surg. 

2d Foot—Lieut. A. H. Haldane to be Instructor of Musketry. To be Ensigns, 
without purchase—J. M. Laurent, Gent. vice Tucker, promoted; R. A. Crawtord, 
Gent. vice Haldane, promoted; T’. D. Fosbroke, Gent. vice Jordan, appointed to 
Mth Foot; T. Kelly, Gent. vice Horwood, promoted; F. Blake, Gent. vice Rudge, 
appointed to the 10th Foot. The transfer of Lieut. G. F. Dowdeswell, from the 89th 
Foot, as stated in the Gazette of Aug. 25, 1857, has been cancelled, 

4th Foot—The transfer of Lieut. J. C. Cox from the 20th Foot, as stated in the Ga- 
zette of Oct. 23, 1857, has been cancelled, 


5t ot—Capt. W. Lyons to be Major, without purchase, vice L’Estrange, 
whose promotion on Dec. 26, 1857, has been cancelled, he having died of his wounds 


om Oct. 30, 1857. The promotion of Capt. Milman to be Major to bear date the 30th, 
and not Sept. 29, 1857, as stated in the Gazette of I8th ult. The promotion of 
Lieut. Leach to be Capt. to bear date Oct. 6, not Sept. 29, 1857, as etated in the Ga- 
zette of the 15th ult.; Lieut. E. R. Simmons to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
L’Estrange, who died of his wounds; Lieut.G. H.J. M. Chapman to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Simmons, whose promotion on Dec. 26, 1857, has been can- 
celled ; Capt. R. B. T. Thelwall, from Adjt. of a Dépot Battalion, to be Capt. vice 
Parry, who exchanges ; Ensign E. Hoare to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Sim- 
mons; W. D. Legge, Gent. vice Wilson, removed to 64th Foot. 

7th Foot—The Christian names of Ensign Hollyoake are George William Henry, 
and not George ouly, as stated in the Gazette of the 2d instant. 

9th Foot—B. V. Layard, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice P. F. Clarke, 
whose transfer from the 57th Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 23d Oct. 1857, has 
been cancelled. 

10th Foot—Ensign H, L. W. Phillips, from the St. Helena Regt. to be Ensign, 
vice Donald, promoted. 

11th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. A. M. Arthur to be Ensign, without purchase. 
The promotion of Lieut. 8. J. Short has been antedated to 7th Jan. 

12th Foot—Capt. T. Davenport, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt.; Lieut. T. E. 
Miller to be Capt. by purchase, vice Davenport, who retires; Capt. A. M‘Leod, 
from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice J. R. J. Marshall, whose appointment from 
half-pay 57th Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 12th ult. has been cancelled. 
The appointment of Secend-Class Staff-Surg. E. M. Macpherson, from the Staff, 
which appeared in the Gazette of the 26th ult. has been cancelled, 


Ith Foot—Lieut. C, L. Griffin, from 45th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, | 


vice A. Smyth, whose promotion, on 9th Jan. 1858, has been cancelled, 

1ith Foot—Major J. H. Wingfield to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. To be 
Majors, without purchase—Capt. and Brevet-Major W. Fulton, vice Wingfield ; 
Capt. and Brevet-Major G. P. Hume, from 58th Foot; Capt. and Brevet-Major J. 
C. Mansergh, from 6th Foot. 

16th Foot—Lieut.-Col. R. J. Baumgartner, C.B. from half-pay 28th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. To be Majors, without purchase—Brevet-Major J. Henderson ; Brevet- 
Major F. Lucas. 


36th Foot—Ensign L. B. Towne to be Lieut. without purchase,vice Harbord, pro- | 


moted in the 7th Foot; Lieut. W. T. Stuart to be Adjutant, vice Harbord, promoted 
in the 7th Foot; T. B. Mitchell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Towne. 

45th Foot—Ensign F. W. S. Webber to be Lieut. without purchase, vice A. 
Smyth, deceased ; Ensign C. F. Beamish to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Griffin, 
promoted in the I4th Foot. The promotion of Ensign C. F. Beamish to a Lieu- 
tenancy, without purchase, on the 15th Jan, vice Smyth, promoted in the 14th Foot 
on the 9th Jan. has been cancelled. 

47th Foot—Lieut. G. Waddilove to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
F. F. Hunter, whose Brevet has been converted into Substantive Rank under the 
Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 


| 
60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. S, Sam, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice. D. O. | 


Hoile, M.D, placed upon half-pay. 

6ith Foot—H. 8. Janvrin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Knox, deceased. 

65th Foot—Capt. J. Barton, from half-pay 4th Foot, to be Capt. vice Kemp, who 
exchanges; Ensign A. B. Toker to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Strange, pro- 
moted ; Ensign A. H. Lewis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Toker, whose promotion 
by purchase, on 9th Oct. has been cancelled; Lieut. A. H. Lewis to be Adjt. vice 
Strange, promoted, 

78d Foot—Assist.-Surg. R. T. Scott, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Grey, 
who resigns, 

78th Foot—Ensign A. Murray, from the 60th Foot, to be Ensign, in succession to 
Lieut. Swanson, died of his wounds. 

§lst Foot—Lieut. M. Hanley to be Capt. without purchase, viee Sheehy, dec. ; 
Ensign G. F. Jellicoe to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hanley; Ensign F. K 
Fitzroy to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jellicoe, whose promotion on 25th Oct 
has been cancelled. 

82d Foot—Brevet-Col. the Hon. P. E, Herbert, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut- 
Col. vice Brevet-Col. Robertson, who resigns. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. R. T. Gilpin, from half-pay Upatt. to be Capt.; Lieut. C. 
B. Dashwood to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gilpin, who retires; Ensign L. V. 
Williams to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dashwood; Lord Edward Cavendish to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Russell, promoted, ‘To be Ensigns, without purchase— 
E. J. Arm page, Gent. vice Fryer, promoted ; F, Wilson, Gent. vice Guest, pro- 
moted; L. F. B. Cary, Gent. vice Curzon, promoted. 

lst West India Reyiment—Ensign J, F. Trotter to be Lieut. without purchase, 


vice W. H. Hill, who resigns; G, F. Gavin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, | 


vice Trotter. 

3d West India Regiment—Major W. J. Chamberlayne, from lst West India Regt. 
to be Lieut.-Col. ¥ purchase, vice Sir W. Gordon, Bart. who retires; Assist.- 
Surg. T. Manners has been permitted to resign his commission, 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Brevet-Major F. Walker to be Major, 
without purchase. To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. J. Weyland, vice 
Walker ; Lieut. E. B. Wilson ; Lieut. W. A. M. Cunynghame; Lieut. G. M. Innes ; 
Capt. J. B. Taylor, from 9th Foot ; Capt. J. H. Archer, from half-pay Unatt. ; 
Lieut. W. H. Herrick, from 2d West India Regt. To be Lieutenants, without pur- 


chase—Ensign R. Persse, vice Weyland ; Ensign W. P. Butts, vice Wilson; Ensign } 


P.C,. C. Savage, vice Cunynghame ; Ensign J. 8. Onion, vice Innes. 

Dépot Battalion—Capt. L. R. Parry, from 5th Foot, to be Adjutant, vice Thel- 
wall, who exchanges. 

Cavalry Dépot—Capt. J. Kemp, from half-pay 4th Foot, to be Riding Master. 

Unattached—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. H. T. Hecker, from the 15th Light 
Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Brevet-Major F. W. F. Hunter, 47th 
Foot, to have his Brevet Rank converted into Substantive Rank, under the Royal 
warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854, : 
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Breret.—Lieut.-Col. G. Talbot, of the 43d Foot, having completed three 
actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal 
rant of 6th Oct. 1854; Capt. IT. Devonport, of 12th Foot, to be Major in th 
Capt. R. T. Gilpin, of the Rifle Brigade, to be Major in the Army; Bre 
R. T. Gilpin, of the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Memorandim.—tThe appointment of Capt. W. Patterson, from the 23th 
should have been to be Adjt. of the ‘* Royal Military College,” 
| College,” as stated in the Gazette of the 12th instant. 


’ Foot, 
and not to the “ Sta 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 19, 


Apmiranry, Feb. 19.—The following promotions, <lated the 13th inst, consequent 
on the death, on the 12th inst. of Admiral of the White J. Sykes, have taken pl 
| Admiral of the Blue Sir G. F, Seymour, K.C,B. G.C.H, to be Admiral of the White - 
Viece-Admiral of the Red the Hon, Sir F. B, R. Pellew, C.B. K.C.H. to be Ad. 
miral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of the White Sir J. G. Sinclair, Bart. to be Vice- 
| Admiralof the Red; Vice-Admiral of the Blue Provo W. P. Wallis to be Vice- 
| Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral J. R, Burton, K.H, on the Reserved List 
| to be Vice-Admiral on the same List; Rear- Admiral of the Red W. F. Martin to 
be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White H. Smith, C.B. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue H. J. Codrington, C.B. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. R. H, King, to be Rear-Admiral on the Re- 
served List; Capt. R. L. Warren to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 


Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 16, 

Partnerships Dissolved.—NUiarris and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, bankers ; as far as 
regards W Harris—G. and A. Ripley, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, engineers— 
Appleford and Slack, Lombard Street, shipping-agents—Taylor and Buchley, New 
| Kent Road, builders—W. and R. J. Gardner, White Lund, Lancashire, farmers— 
Legendre and Turpin, Upper Thames Street, glass-merchants—Desprez and hemey, 
St. Mary Newington, schoolmasters—Arnall and Greenhow, Brotherton, Yorkshire, 
glass-bottle-inanufacturers—Sharp and Smith, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, joiners 
—Stewart and Crabtree, Bradford or elsewhere, Yorkshire, bolt-makers ; as far ax 
‘ ds J. Crabtree—Benson and Co. Liverpool, spice-merchants—Cluk a 
‘row bridge, woollen-manufacturers; as far as regards T. Clark—Shaw en 
Manchester, terra-cotta-agents—Parkin and Marsden, New Lenton, Nottingham- 
shire, joiners—Sargent and Sowen, Great Driffield, linen-drapers—Tay) lors and 
Yates, Cannock, Staffordshire, brick-makers—Hilton and Harrop, Macctle-field, 
silk-manufacturers--J. C. im Thurn and Co, Leadenhall Street, merchants-— Roscoe 
and Carr, Frederick’s Place, attorneys—Jacksou and Co. Leeds, iron-founders ; as 
far as regards J. Willans—Sergeant and Morrell, Hull, bricklayers—Martin and 
Buckland, Southampton, wire-merchants—Watson and Co, Rotherham, iven- 
founders ; as far as regards H. Aizlewood—Footman and Co. Ipswich, linen- 
drapers— Viney and Son, Cornhill, trunk-makers—Knight and Goble, Regeut Street, 
cloak-manufacturers— Wadsworth and Ilarrison, Salford, cotton-waste-dealers , 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—WuataM Wavsworrn and Joann Haxnisoy, Saltford, 
cotton-waste-dealers, 

Joun Jackson, Halifax, merchant. 

Rankrupts.—Wiu114M Epwarp Patxrrr, Strand, printer, to surrender Teb. 26, 
March 25: solicitor, Sturmy, Wellington Street, London Bridge ; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

James Happox, Eling, Hampshire, miller, Feb. 25, March 25: solicitor, Pearce, 
Giltspur Street, official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Janes Rowson, Peckham, ship-broker, Feb. 26, March 31: solicitors, Cunliile 
and Beaumont, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Manta Lawrence, Lambeth Walk, tailor, Feb. 26, March 31: solicitors, Ford 
and Lloyd, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Epwarp Ssrrn, Russeil Street, Bermondsey, woolstapler, March 10, April 16: 
| solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Wlitmore, 
| Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas WriiuiimM SHrermayn, Brighton, upholsterer, March 2, Mareh 30: 
solicitors, Linklaters and Hackwood, Walbrook ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street. 

James Coates, Sheerness, hardwareman, March 2, 30: solicitors, Solomon, Fins- 
bury Place ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Henry Harnmance jun and James Butter, Maldon, cormmerchants, March 
2, 30: solicitors, Church and Langdale, Southampton Buildings ; Copland, Chelms- 
ford ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

James Barber, Chichester, upholsterer, March 2, 26: solicitors, Palmer and Co, 
Bedford Row ; Rhoades and Co, Chichester; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Tuomas Epwarps, Birmingham, iron-founder, Feb. 27, March 27: selicitors, 
Southall and Nelson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham, 

Tuomas Revers, Worcester, grocer, Feb. 27, March 20: solicitors, Southall oad 
| Nelson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

James Paun, Wadebridge, Cornwall, inn-keeper, Feb. 22, March 23: solicitors, 

Pearce, Bodmin ; Stogdon, Excter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Joux Perarp, Bridestowe, Devonshire, draper, Feb. 22, March 

Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 
| Josern and Epwarp Sykes, Huddersfield, silk-dressers, March 4, 26: solicitors, 
| Fenton and Co. Hudderstield ; Bentley and Wood, Bradford; Bond and Barwick, 
Lecds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

James Netsox, Oldham, cotton-spinner, March 3, 30: solicitor, Ascroft, Old- 
ham: official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Dividends.—March 10, Underwood, Frith Street, Soho, tailor—March 10, Crok 
jun. Rood Lane, East India merchant—March 11, Vickers, Moorgate Street, bill- 
broker—-Mareh 11, Virtue, Newman Street, anc Alfred Mews, Tottenham Court 
Road, carpenter—March 10, Bailey and Harvey jan. Crutchedfriars, merchants 
March 10, Frear, Manchester, draper— March 9, Dowie, Manchester, tailor--March 
19, Jones, Brecon, builder—-March 19, Lewis, Cwmbach, Glamorganshire, inn-keepe: 
—March 19, Richards, Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, draper—Mareh U1, Laidler and 
Carr, Jarrow, Durham, coke-burners—March 12, Nairn, Warren Mills, Belford, 
Northumberland, miller—March 10, D. and B. Rollason, Bilston, iron-masters— 
March 11, Willey, Leicester, linen-draper— March 11, Munton, Bourn, Lincoln- 
shire, surgoon—- March 25, Gribbell and Luscombe, Tavistock, Devonshire, grocers — 
March Paynter, Penzance, attorney—March 17, Keeth, Exeter, inn-keeper— 
March 25, Roberts, Taunton, tailor—Marech 17, Chandler, Sherborne, attorney 
March 17, Hawkey, Cardinham, Cornwall, dealer in catue—March 11, Pound, Ply- 
| mouth, builder—March 17, Broughton, Hull, cooper. 
| Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.— March 9, Monk, High Street, Southwark, cheesemonger— March 9, Lane 
and Stevenson, Fore Street, Cripplegate, general merchants—March %, Choat, 
Bishopgate Street, tailor—March 10, Gibson, Wilb-, Northamptonshire, builder 
March 10, Miles, Mark Lane, and Hornchurch, Essex, corn-merchant— March 10, 
Gilbert, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, and Limehouse, sail-maker— March 1), 
Bowhay, Modbury, Devonshire, agricultural-implement-maker— March 9, Cross, 
Habergham Eaves, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer—March 11, Duckworth, 
Primrose Mill Church, Accrington, and Lumb in Rossendale, Lancashire, cotten- 
manufacturer—March 12, Farrington, Walsall, auctioneer—March 12, Brown, 
Kineton, Warwickshire, apothecary— March 11, E, R. and G. B. Daunt, Liverpool, 
metal brokers—March 11, M*Donald and Dalziel, Liverpool, wine-merchants. 

Declarations of Dividends.—M‘Naught, Bushey Heath, Hertfordshire, linen- 
draper ; first div. of 1s. 8d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Sexby, 
Vauxhall Walk, builder; first div. of 3s. 33d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Stenhouse, Friday Street, warehouseman ; first div. of 7}d. any 
Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Goude, Cheapside, apothecary ; first 
div. of 43d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Briscoe, Ashton-un~- 
der-Lyne, builder ;_ first div. of 5s. 54d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester— 
Barlow, Macclesfield, inn-keeper; first div. of 3s. 44d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, 
Manchester—Bennett, Chester, draper; first div. of 3s. 114d. any Tuesday ; Herna- 
man, Manchester—Wallwork, Chorley, cotton-spinner; first div. of 15s, T}d. any 
Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Lennox, Kintillo, Perthshire, agent, Feb. 22—Grant, 
Cromdale, Inverness-shire, inn-keeper, Feb, 23—Stewart, Glasgow, dyer, Feb. 19-— 
Dey, Glasgow, fish-merchant, Feb, 23—Williams, Cupar Fife, Feb. 22 —Ritchie, 
Dundee, clothier, Feb. 22—Johnston and Co. Stirling, ship-builders, Feb. 23— 
Wright and Renwick, Edinburgh, nurserymen, Feb. 19—M‘Fadzean, Crosshill, Ayr- 
shire, millwright, Feb. 23—Wilson, Kilmarnock, professor of music, Feb, 23—Bura- 
side, Castle Douglas, draper, Feb, 25. 











23: solicitor, 





















































February 20, 1858.] 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 19, 
Partnerships Dissolred.—Stevenson and Johnson, Sunderland, 
Riches and Randall, Gray's Inn Square, 
ship-brokers— Mitchel! and Co. Ilull, 
Middlemiss—Prosser and Evans, Cardiff, brewers—Bowyer and Sons, Trowbridge 
grocers ; as far as re: J. Bowyer—Davies and Co, Haverfordwest, printers 
W. J. and W. Powell, ay Street, warehouse + n—Leeds Cloth Finishing Com- 

ny, Leeds ; as far as regards N. Rhodes and J. Siddall—Christmas and Mikisch, 
je Oe Road, Southwark, and Webb's County o Kent Road, surgeons— 
Hanbury and Smith, Leamington Priors, attorneys —G yun and Foster, Live rpool, 
watch-r s—R. and J. Davy, Netherbury, Dorsetshire, farmers—J.G. and C. M, 
Place, Wangford, Suffolk, farmers—Schefield and Co. Rochdale, flannel manufac- 
turers—E. and W. Shepherd, Crane Court, Fleet Street, lozenge-manufacturers 
Wardman and Swaine, Bradford, Yorkshire, waste-dealers—Bennett and Sass, 
Bridge Row Wharf, Pimlico, and elsewhere, contractors aylor and Park, Barns- 
ley, yarn-agents—Cox and Co. High Wycombe, chair-makers ; as far as regards W. 
Barrett—Rogers and Co, Upper Thames Street, iron-merchants—H. and C. J. 
Batchelor and Co. Newport, Monthmoythshire—Payne and Gent, Eldon Street, 
Broad Street Buildings, perfumers—Gurunli and Co, Aleppo, merchants—Maceleroy 
and Co, or Neilson and Co, Glasgow, and Thornhill, Johnston, Renfrewshire. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.-James Packwoor, Woollaston, Northamptonshire, 
draper. 

Hesry Hoimes Wooprvns and Lowen Giuper, Aldermanbury, stationers. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Sarr, Bow Churchyard, warchouseman, te surrender M 
4, April 12: solicitors, Tucker and Co, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, 


irouemasters ; far as regards P. 
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Frid 






























nell, Guildhall Chambers. 
Wittiam Fieip, Bexley Heath, Kent, grocer, Maveh 4, April 12: solicitors, 
George and Downing, Sise Lane; offic ial assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 











Revsen Brooks, Titchborne Street, auctioneer, Mareh 4, April 12: solicitor, 
Philp, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Joseru Moses, Newnham Strect, Goodman's Fields, manufacturer, March 1, 
April 6: solicitors, Sole and Co, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street. 

Apotrnts AcKeERMAN, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, priutseller, March 4, April 
8: solicitors, Wootton and Son, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury. 

Evwin Gearine, Portland Place, St. John’s Wood, jeweller, March 5, April 9: 
solicitors, Davies and Co. Warwick Street, Regent Street; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. . 

Wituiam Darnrox, Upper Street, Islington, pianoforte vanufacturer, Feb. 26, 





April 9: solicitors, Dawson and Bryan, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury. 

Jounx Epwiy Geirrin, solicitors, Law- 
singhall Street, 
1,30: solicitor, 


Colchester, auctioneer, Mareh 2, April 1: 
rance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Johnson 
Gronce Wit.iam Benner, Eastbourne, Sussex, draper, Mare] 
Cattlin, Ely Place ; official assignee, Edwards, Basinghall Street. 
Witi1am Garber, Birmingham, miller, March 1, 29: solicitor, Smith, 
ham ; official assiguee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 
Wituiam Henry Brookes, Wolverhampton, “mineral-merchant, March 6, April 
3: solicitor, Sill, Birmingham ; official pg Kinnear, Birmingham. 
Isaac Riney, Burslem, Statfordshire, jo March 6, April 3: solicitors, 
Burslem ; Smith, Birmingham: official assigne , Whitmore, Birmingham. 
Tuomas M‘Inxrynr, Leeds, tailor, March 4, 2 : solicitor, Simpson, Leeds ; 
assignee, Young, Leeds. 
Joun Surrn, Morton Mills, 








Birming- 


Sutton, 











official 





Singley, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturer, _— h 12, 








April 9: solicitor *, Snowdon and Emmet, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 
James Suaw, itudderstield, cloth-mere ant, March 8, April 12:5 7 itors 

Clough, Hudderstield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 
Epwarp Davies, Liverpool, boot- maker, March 5, 25: solicitor, Wason, Liver- 


pool ; official assignee, Bird, 
WituiasM Heseuneys, Li 

and Almond, Liverpool ; offic 
Cuaries Bacox, Manchester, bon 

Aston, Manchester; official assignee, 


ant, March 8, 22: solicitors, 
an, Liverpool. 
r, March 2, 30: 


, Manchester. 


Francis 






Allen and 


solicitors, 






James Herron Crarnke, Manchester, grocer, March 5, 25: solicitors, E.sans, 
Liverpool; Blain, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester, 
Samve. Bexxerr, Manchester, commission-agent, March svlicitors, Slater 


official assignee, Hernaman, Mancheste 
Ar™ Sraniey, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinner, 
Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, 


and Myers, Manchester ; 
Joux Srrone’rrn’ 
April 8: solicitors, 
chester. 
Josern and James Warrrson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, smiths, March 5, April 
solicitors, Harwood, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street ; Charters, Neweastie-upon- 
Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle -upon-Tyne. 





March 12, 
Man- 

























Hexry Tomireson, Newe ustle-upon-Tyne, vietualler, Feb. 26, April 8: solici- 
tors, Shum and Co, kit 2's R pad, Bedford Row ; Crain and Reed, Neweastle-upou- 
Tyne ; official assignee, Bak« Newcas tle “upon Pyne 

Arexanprr Grorer Guar, Gs ateshead, Durham, alkali-manufac turer, March 1, 
April 8: solicitors, Williamson and Co, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Ingle- 
dew and Daggett, Neweasth -upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle -upon- 
Tyne. 

Dividends.—Marcl, 12, Groom, Norwi ch, hoot-factor—March 12, Edgar, Bury St. 
Edmunds, draper—Mareh 11, Warwick, Friday Street, fancy-dress-warehouseman ; 
March 13, Hill and Co. London Wall, importers—March 16, Farnworth, Cherley 
Lancashire, chemist—March 15, J. and C, Howard, Macclesfield, silk-manufactur- 

March 16, Bradshaw and Collinson, Burnley, cotton-manufacturers— March 

_ hards, Ab« twith, draper ~M uwreh 12, Lambe Liverpool, tailoer—March 

i2, I on, Birkenhead, grocer arch 18, Lamout, Liverpool, merchant—Mareh 
i2, fuse and Turner jun. Li Coat cord wainers. 

Certificates tah gran ted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.— Mareh evenster, Mark Lane merchant— March 11, Roach, Broad 
street Chambers 1 Mare , Boys, omley, Middlesex, builder 
March 15, M‘Lae! ae St. George's Terrace, hilburn, bake 
March 12, Stacy et, Haymarket, tailor—March 9, Warrener, Bu 
lington Areade, dealer in fancy goods —March 12, Wates, Graves nd, hotel-kceper 
March 12, Towers, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, looking-glass-manufacturer— March 12 
Watkins, Portsea, inn-keeper —-Mareh 22, Clements and Potter, Bristol 


Hampshire, 
' 







































toyedeal March 16, Cha c nhamand I tbury, Gloucest 
. Whitwell, Bristol, ship-own March 1, J. and J. ¢ 
ire, cotton-manufocturers—March 16, Stuart, Wigan, 
-h 18, Bury, Salford, dyver—Mareh 12, Pickering and Co 
t March 12, Barton, Liverpool, ship-owner—Marech 12, 
Brown and Glass, Liverpool, ship-chandlers— March 12, Moss, Liverpool, mer ch u 
March 18, Butler, Liverpool, merchant—-March 1, ¢ ittlow, Cheadle, Sta - 
shire, serivener—March 12, Handy, Dar on, Staffordshire, apotheeary— Mx chi, 
Watkin, Churchsteke, Shropshire, miller—Mareh 12, Hill, Old winford, Woreester- 
shire, commission-agent—Marech 23, Robley and Brigg Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturers. 
Declarations of Dividends.—Buddle, Delamere Terrace, Paddington, builder 
tirst div. of 3s. 4d. Wednesday next, and subsequent Wednesdays ; Edw 
: ult Street—Shaw, South . grocer: first div. of 7s. any 
; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers ineries, ship-chandler ; second 
iv. of: 3s. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhal Fossey and Steel, Notwnsy 
wW he arf, Millwall, timber-imere! third div. of 9'¢. and first div, of 10s, on the 
eparate estate of G. Fossey lay; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Bailey 
jun. Bush Lane Street, Hos first div. of 4¢. any Tuesday ; Pennell, 
(iuildhall Chambers—-Jacob, Cour Fenchurch Street, merchant; third 
liv. of L}d. any Tuesday; Guildhall Chambers —Mapp jun, Gray’s Lan 
Lane, victualler ; first div. of 13s. any Tucsday ; Penvell, Guildhall Chambers 
Gitford, St. Ive’s, Huntingdonshire, saddlec ; first div. of 3d. any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Warington, New Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, and Mark 
Lane, corn-merchant; first div, of 3s. 8d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Gr nildhall Cham- 
ber Rutherford, Moradabad, Bengal, merchant; sixth div. of ls. L4d. any Tucs- 
day ; Pennell, Guildhail Chanbers—Redpat! hester Terrace, Regent’s Park, anc 
elsewhere, dealer in shares; first div. of . uny Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 
“hambers, Basinghall Street—Duvall, Crosby Row, Walworth Road, and Queen's 
Buildings, Knightsbridge, provision-merchant ; first div. of 3s, 3d. any Wednesday : 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Lewis, Survey Pi ace, Kennington Park, surgeon, first 


Dobsentand Robson, 
two following Mon- 


Whitmore, Basins ghall Street- 


div. of 38. 03d. any Wednesday ; 
of 6d. Monday next and 


Derby, silk-throwsters ; first div. 








days ; Harris, Nottingham—Edwardes, Wolverh unpton, wine-merchant; first div. 
ot 6a, any Thursday : Kinnea ingham; A. Milnes and J. Milnes jun. Buck 
Mills, Oldham, cotton-spinner first div. of 4s, Tuesday, March 2, or any subse- | 





Manchester— M*‘ Lennan ; first div, of 1s, 1d. any Wednes- 


quent Tuesday 


; Fraser, 


THE SPECTA 


——p 


linen-drapers— | 
attorneys—Joseph and Perkins, Liverpool, 
M 





TOR. 


Morgan, Liverpool—Bagot ; first div. of 12s. Wednesday, March 
Morgan, Liverpool. 
Paton, Glasgow, 


day; 
sequent Wednesday ; 
Scotch Sequestrations, 


eabinet-maker, Feb. 23—I 





Feb, 23 Dunn, Glasgow, brass-founder, Feb. 23—Grant, Bohan 
farmer, Feb, 27--Clark, Helytown, Lanarkshire, coach-hirer, 
Greenock, cook, Feb, 27—She pherd, Aberdeen, merchant, Feb, 26- 















































































































winning, Ayrshire, farmer, Feb. 27. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday Tucsday. UZ ednes. Thurs. | Friday, 
RperCent Consols ........... 96g | = (963 :-4 a " 74 
Ditto fur Account 6) | nb 7h | OS? 
3 per Cents Reduced 96g | 967 | ot | 
New 3 per Cent ¢ Bry 97} |} vay 
Long Annuities — 2 pnd 
Annuities 1885 u i — “aie tated 
Bank Stock, a per Cent t— ou ' 2 | 227 
India Stock, ent . \i— 1) | 2 | 222 
Exchequer bin, i per diem 33 pm 3s q | 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 | — — 100g | rot} | 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .. | 20 pm 25 30 | a 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Fri 
Austrian si, | French Lp. 
Belgian ” | Mexicen oS 
Ditto .... -— | Peruvian , Ab 
Brazilian 103 | Portuguese 1853 t= 
hucnos Ayres S2en def i— 
Chilian . 1060s |: Sardinian ....... t= 
DOMED cccccccesscecesens —_ Spanish . ceosese & 
Ditto ...... sa | Ditto New iy ferred 3s— 
Dutch Ex. 12 6H Ditto Passive 
DIRS .cccccceces wl} Terkish .... ...... | 
Freach 69f. Foe. | Venezuela....... ‘ 
Last Oficial Quotation during the Week e nding Friday Evening.) 
Rartwaye— ANKS— i 
Bristol and Exeter } 96 | Austratanian ......000.s00: oese 
Caledonian,.......... | 974 | British North ‘American 
Chester and Holyhead . 3s City ..... 09} 
Eastern Countics 63h | Colonial . 27) 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ov | Commercial of London . ° oe 
Glasgow and South-West -_—_ | Engl. Scotsh. & Austra’ an Ch a. 18pex d 
Great Northerm ......csccsecess 108 London ....seeeeeeee | 4 
tSouth.and West.Ireland.; 104 | London and County . | 2 
at Western.... j 61} j London Chrtd. Bnk of Australia| 18 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | 954 | London Joint Stock..... ese | 30} 
Lancaster and Carlisle... | N54 | London and Westmins 45) 
London, Brighton ,& South ¢ oast| 108; | National Bank ...... «| xt 
London and Blackwall . | i National Provincial.... +} 76 
London and North Weste ee New South Wales...... | a 
London and South-Western....{ os | Oriental ......+.+++ 38) 
Manchester, Shetield,& Lincoln. | 4l | Provincial of Lreland [i ——- 
Midland . | 1005 South Australia. 45 
Midiand Great Western (Ireland —_—_ | Union of Australia .. 45 
North British, ..........++. | of a of London.... 2 
North-Eastern—Berwick,...... Px} Unit _ 
North-Eastern—York .......... 4 | Western Bank of London. — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 33) Docks 
Scottish Central ...... é A 0 East and West India....... — 
Scottish Midland a | London .. . 1055 
South-Eastern and Dover . ‘ | St. Katherine. os 
Rastern of France | Victoria ..... oR; 
East Indian } | MisceLtannovs— 
Geelong and Melbourne . : | Australian Agricultural........| 26) exd 
Grand Trunk of Canada . a British American Land 37 
Great Indian Peninsular | Canada ° ° 152 
Great Western of Canada , 21 | Crystal Pala Py 
Paris and Lyons 343 lectric Tele ) 103 ex d 
Mixes— General Stea 27 
Australian .....csscccvcvescoes 3 National Discount. -—— 
Irazilian Imperial ..... 2 | London Discount 4} 
Nitto st. John del Re y. j 13} | Peninsular and © ae 
Cobre Copper ... 41; =| Royal Mail Steam. ; 64) 
Whymmey Tron, .....ceeeeeeeeee 23} ! South Austratiam ........s000. 3s 
BULLION Per oz. METALS e Per _. » 
. ~ ili -. a9 Copper, Brit. Cakes £126 0 0.. 0 
wavelan Geld in Bare, Standard, £3 17 9 aes Welsh Bars.... 7 5 0.. 71 0 
Mexican DoMars ceceseceeeeeees Ae ade Lead, British Pig ... 25 0 0 ooe 
Silver in Bars, Standard,...... - 098 W Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 +.» 2210 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb, 19 
’ s &. s s ’ 
Ww he at,N.0. Oto 0 Fine +. to 52 Fine.. . 63 toe 66 | Indian Corn 
ERE ccceve 0o— 0 Fore KR. 38—48 Peas, Hog 15 — 37 | Oats, Feed... 
ne d, New, 40—42 White F 5i— 56 Maple .... 37—40 Fine .... 
Fine ...... is3—46 Rye. i White .... 38—42 Poland .. 
White Old O— 0) Barley Ilue Fine.... 2 
Vine ...00. o— 0 Malting Beans, Ticks Potato.... ¢ 
MOT wcones ij—49 Malt, Ord... Harrow.. Fine .... 
WEEKLY AVERAGE { SIX- WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Feb Ter Qr ——— of hb gg and Wales, 
Wheat o- 45 bd. | Rye od, Wheat 32s. a, 
Marley “68 Beans ° 3 Barley .... 10 - 3 3 
Oats ...0.6. 22 8 Peas ....... 1 Oats ...... 22 oy . «oo 4 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town Made .....0e008 per sack 45s. to 46s Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Pees .ccvncadesdvensaevaeste Mio OM Carlow, 3/. 10s, to 5/. 18s. per ew 
FPssex and Suffolk, on | bourd ship ; i— 35 Bacon, Lrish ........ 
Norfolk and Stockton eeccceves 1 — 32 Cheese, Cheshire, i 
American .....6+ par here = — 26 | Derby, pale .. 
Canadian .....cccseccecces — 26 gee York 74 
ud, Sid. to Tid. the ib. loa f. ges, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to Ts. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
N aTr awn LeapeNmALe.* CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carvie at tHe 
s. d. 5. a. sd CATTLE MARKET 
Reef... 3 to4 2to4 6 Monday Yriday. 
Mutton 5 i—-i5 0-6 4 Neasts,, 3,880 ..... § 
Veal ; - i—48-—5 0 Sheep ..16,155 
Pork 7 3 - 36—310—4 2 Calves... 55 
Lanib i) —-v0 O-—d0 6 Pigs... 155 
» offal, per 8 Ib 
WOOL. 
\ (K Down Tees . perth. 15)d.to hd. 
Mid and Ka Half-bred Wet! coccees 46 = ‘ 
Sussex ditto Leicester Flececs w— 15 
larni i Combing Skins .......sseeeee+ Mi— 13) 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
WITRCHATEL CumpERTAND 
70s. to eeeeee * 80s. to Gs 
welt i. 3 7% 
New o— Oo o— ; 0 
Clover . 90 — 7 So — vo 
Wheat Siraw.... 2 06U— «6226 so = «8 
GROCERIES | MISCELLANBOUS. 
™ 1, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2+.10d | ten rica Ram pergal. 4s.10d.to 5s, Od, 
yon, AME co. ceeeeeees 1 leo —2 6 Best Brands -lo-! 6 
Y choe, flowery ......++. 3 0-46 hs ntwaee f N Mrleans.perib. © 5 — © # 
In bond—Duty Is. 9¢. per 1b | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 42 0 — 42 6 
Coffee, fine [in bond) cwt. 68s. 0”, to 808. Od,| Guano, Peruvian, per ton.260 0 — © © 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to Sts. Od.| Tallow P. ¥.C...percwt. 54 6 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 75s. Od. to 86°, Cd. TOWD ....+. 5 oO — O08 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 208, Od. to 24s, Od Rape Oil, English re efined 4: 0 40 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 28s. §}4 00 - 6 6 
West India Molasses.... 15s, Od. to 18s. Od.| Linseed Oil -% 0 — 8 8 
POTATOES Cocon-mut OU ...c cee eceee 20-44 0 
Kent and Fesex Regents. .ton .150s. tolf0s Palin Off ......cceseereees 389 0 — 40 6 
Shaws...... .120 —190 Linseed oft ‘cake, ‘per ton 200 4 - 00 
York Regents... Bice ...160 —180 Coals, Hetton «.....+. seve WT - @°@ 
Scotch ,, coniabbesianinswenale —169 TORS ccocccsececces BF : - 08 
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H®*® MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
LAST NIGHTS. 
Piecolomini, Sannier, and Spezia; Stastinl, Vialetti, 
Aldighieri, Luchesi, and Bellet 

On Tvrspay, Fenrvary 23, last night but con, LA FIG- 
LIA DEL REGGIMENTO, and Last Act of LA PAVORITA. 

Tuvrspay, Fen. 25, last night but one, LA Z1 ARA, being 
the Italian version of Balfe’s Opera of “ The Bohemian 








Saruroay, Feu. 27, last night, IL TROVATORE. 

Prices—Pi t Stalls, 12s. 6d. ; — . to hold four persons, 
2s.; Gr vr, 3. 3s8.; Two Pair, 

‘Os. ; Gallery Stalls, 








3s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. 6d. ; Galler 

The doors will be opened at Halt. past Seven, and each re- 
presentation will commence at Eight o’cloc 

Applications to be made a the Box-oftice at the Theatre. 


PROFEsson ALB LI 











WILJALBA FR IKELL, 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Wepnespay and Sarvurpay Afternoons at 3, and Every 
Evening (exe at 8. Stalls, 5s.; Baleony Stalls, 
4s.; Boxes, 3: " , Is; Private Boxes, Twe 
Guineas, One Guinea-and-a-half, and One Guinea. 
to be secured at Mr. Mircurss.’s Royal Library, 
Bond Street. 


MUSICAL UNION.—SECOND SOIREE, 
Turspay, Freexcany 23, Hanover Square Rooms.— 
Quartet, No. 71, EB flat, Maydn; Variations, Pianoforte, Op 
54, Mendelssohn; Quintet in G, Op. 33, Spohr; Solos for 
Violin and Violoncello, and Vocal Music by the Orpheus 
Glee Union. Artists—Molique, Goffric, Schreurs, R. Bla- 
grove, Paque,and Madile. Anna Molique. Visitors’ Tickets, 
78. each for the royal box, to be had at Cramwen and Co.'s; 
Caarreut and Co.'s; and Oviivier’s. 

For other particulars apply by letter to 

J. ELLA, Director. 


x > y 
HE AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER.— 
Mr. J. RAREY has discovered the art of TAMING 
the WILDEST and MOST VICIOUS HORSES, whether old 
or unbroken colts, and is able to COMMUNICATE THIS 
SECRET (which involves neither danger to man nor injury 
to the animal) in one lesson. He has arrived in this coun 
try from Canada, with the highest testimonials to his sue- 
cess and skill from the Governor-General and Commander- 
in-chief of that colony. Major-General Sir Richard Airey, 
K.C.B. Quartermaster-General of H. M. Forces, Lord Alfred 
Paget, Clerk-Marshal to her Majesty, and the Hon. Colonel 
Hood, have testified to the value of the art and to the fu 
cility with which it may be applied and communicated 
esers. Tartrersact have kindly consented to teke charge 
of a subscription-list. This list will be contined to noble- 
men and gentlemen. 
The Fee is TEN GUINEAS, which must be poid in ad 
vance to Messrs. Tarrensar., who will retain the subserip 
tion until the secret art has been communicated to the sub 




























Rach remittance rust be accompanied by a reference, and 
each subscriber, before his name can be positively received, 
must sign a compact not to disclose Mr. Rirey's art to 
others. 

Mr. Raney reserves to himself the right of refusing to re 
ceive any name 

ir. Raney will commence teaching in classes, in the order 
of registration, at the private Riding-school of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, which has been kindly placed by his 
Grace at his service from 11 to 1 o'clock daily. 

When five hundred subscribers’ names have been received 
the list will be closed, and a week's notice will be given be- 
fore opening the instruction classes. Purther information, 
with important testimonials, may be obtained from Messrs. 
Tavrensatt, Grosvenor » to whose order all checks 
must be be made payable. 


sar 
MESSE RS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided: 

No. 114, REGENT STREBT, is their Dépot for Palctots, 
Uniforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 


























s. 
No. H2is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
— and Mantles in Fur and Cloth 
No. 144 contains their other New Dk partment, for Clothing 

Young Gentlemen with the taste, excclicnce, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll have secured widespread confi- 
dence 

The Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 11, WARWICK STREET. 

The City Dépot is at 21 and cok ,HILL 

‘The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonics. 


I EAUTIFUL COMPLEXION,—ROW- 
LAND’S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies 
for its improving and beautifying effects on the comple A 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purify- 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin ; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, promotes a 
healthy tone, s0 essential to the general well-being of the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim 
ples, spots, discoloration, and other cutaneous visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Price 4s. 6¢. and 
Ss. 6d. per bottle. Caurion.—The words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR" are on the wrapper, and “* A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Matton Garden, 
London; and by Che mists and Perfumers. 


DE JONGLI 
L!¢2r- -BROWN COD- LIVER OIL, 


entirely free from nauscous flavour and after taste, is 
prescribed with the greatest success by the Faculty, as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual re medy for consumption, 
bronchitis, asthma, gout, rheumatism, sciatica, diseases of 
the skin, neuralgia, rickets, infantile we ng, general de- 
bility, and all scrofulous affections. Numerous spontancous 
testimonials from Physicians of apt a an reputation attest 
hat, in innumerable cases where other kinds of Cod-Liver 
Oil had been long and copiously administered, with little 
or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced immediate 
relief, arrested disease, and restored health, Sold only in 
Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6¢.; Pints, 4s. ¥d.; Quarts, 9s., 
eapsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and 
signature, without which none can possibly be genuine, by 
most sere Chemists throughout the ppetion, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPC 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77, STRAND, "LONDON, W.-C. 
DR. DF JONGM'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNERS. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS | PATENT 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inche ow the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


)}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

4 &¢. for VARICOSE VEINS, par all cases of WE AK. 
NESS and SWBLLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to les. cach; 
Postage 6d. Joun Wurtz, Manufacturer, 224, Piccadilly. 





































wee 
ARVEY’S SAUCE, 

this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazrney on the back of each bottle, in ad 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
E LigABETH Lazenny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tinea in amanner known only to H. Barevensacn. It js 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ac count 
mem a = Ps of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 

Briedenbach’'s Royal Distillk ry of Flowers, 157x, 


ch bs. int. 
OC [ET Y for the DISC HARGE and Ne w ; Bond Strect, facing Re vdimayne’ 8. 
IEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL oo <2 = 
DEBTS THHOUGHUUT. ENGLAND. amd WALES, Ista. | (YLARKE’S NEW Pz ATE NT PYRAMID 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. amet —Tin at "s ee B 
Treasurer—VKenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. i : the New P ae =. by ia wae 
Auditore—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. | yionts. The most convenient, safe, and economical yet ‘i * 
Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street,on Wrp- troduc ed Bald. » all ers and Lamp: dealers sa 
wespay, the 3d day of Pennv any 1858, the cases of 16 Peti- | vioiesak by ~ Albany Street, Re gent’ ‘Park. 
tioners were considered, of which 10 were approved, 5 re ead ter Page - 1d Co. Ch rke nwell , ondon, — 


jected, and 1 inadmissible. 
Since the meeting held on the 6th of Janvary, 30 Debtors, - 
of whom 21 had wives and 58 children, have been dis IT" EAL and SON’S NE W iL LUS 
1a 1 from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex- | ATED CAT a OGUEBE a sins designs and prices 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- {| of eve 7 ‘de scription of BEV ROOM FURNITURE, as well 
nected with the Society, was 435/. 16s. 5d.; and the following | as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bed 
Benefactions received since the last a Sent free by post. Hrin and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. ........++5. 22 09 id Be sdroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Pred. Chatfield, Esq. per London : 
Bamk .....ccccecoccsocsesccvess 
Anonymous, per Messrs. Hoar 
Sir James re srave, Bart. per ditto ° 
essrs. Goslingand Sharpe.A. 2 0 0 
eceived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Ks« 
» Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
cr 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 


‘ , > r , 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAND I 
SOCIETY.—Inve-tors have never received less than 6 
per cent, and one year 7. The taking of land is quite op- 
tional, and there is no partnership liability of any kind. 
Investments can be made from 4’. up to any amount, and 
the guaranteed interest of 5 per cent is paid half yearly, in 
dependently of the bonus declared at the end of the year. 
The monthly ment on shares is 8s., after the first open- 
ing one of 12s. 6¢. Prospectuses will be sent free to any 
part of the world. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 
33, Norfolk Street, Stri umd, London, W. Cc. 
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5 0 Or’ ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS - CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

4 of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice coile.tion of 
namental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 

























Manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. Established 1807 


aw r a ie Ad a 
\ ILITARY OUTFITS for INDIA and 
4 the COLONIES furnished at the shortest notice 

NAVAL OUTFITS, for the Royal or Mercantile Service 
carefully and speedily provided. 

PRIVATE OUTFITS to any extent supplied. 

In the LADIES OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT every ar 
rd to neatness and eco 
in constant attendance 


Society meet on the first Wed resday 
1. A. B. LUNN, Sec 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO SECURE, THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YPAIs 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THI 
HEAD OFFICE, OK AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 
MUTUAL LIPE ASSURANCE 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE | ticle is selected with the utmost r 


nomy ; and € xperie meod females a 
Gcorrisn EQU TTABLE rede 
kK 


and Co. Manufacturers, at their 
ASSURANCE SOCLE’ 

















LIFE Apply to 8. t 

4 4 | Ware houses, Nos. pas and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- 

Y.—Instituted 1831 gate Street, (opposite the London Tavern); where their 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament } water proof fabrics and India-rubber manufactures may be 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members | had in every v y 

DINNEFORD'S 


exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING } 
Th Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and - - 
SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS JURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 
mount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MIL has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
AND THREE-QUARTERS, eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 

medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 

gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 


The amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mom 
bers is upwards of Nine ILundred Thousand Pounds, of which 

Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 


One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 


Bonus Additions. 
A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at Ist March 1859. forms an Effervescing Aperient Dranght, which is highly 
UEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnevorp and 
RT CHRISTIE, Manager. Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Age nts for the lin 
WILLIAM FINL Sef , Secretary proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 

London, and sold by all respectable pi dered throughout 
CHIE, Agent the Empire. 


LONDON OFPFICE—26, Voultr 
WESTERN LONDON OF FICE—6a, James's Street, Wes! 3 Sees 
bourne Terrace, W OR 
me CHARLES B. LEVER, Sotieltor, Agent. ([ HE PRINCESS ROY AL in BERLIN.— 
— MAP OF BERLIN, with Views of the principal 


STHM A. —_De, L OCOCK Ss S PUL MON! 1c Hditices, showing ‘* das Koniglich Schloss,” (the Royal 
LA WAFERS give instant retief and a rapid cure of asth- Castle,) the first Se ear e of the Princess, overlooking 
ma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and the “Schloss Briike,” (Castle Bridge, ) and the famous 
lungs. To singers and public speakers they are invaluable | Promenade * unter den Linden.” Price 6d. plain, or 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a | 9¢.colouved ; also folded in a cover, ls, This Map 
most pleasant taste. Price ls. 1]d. 2s. 9d. and Ils. per box. forms one of ‘the Series Designed by the Useful Know- 
Sold by all chemists. ledge Society, and published by WARD STANFORD, 
. usr.3:.:.... | 6, Charing Cross. The series contains 221 Maps and 
PREC 2 1. Se 5 7 
VERFECT HEALTH without Medicine, 


Plans, sold separately at the same price as the Plan ot 
inconvenience, or expense, restored to the most En- | Berlin; or complete in One Volume, half-bound russiz 

REVALENTA AMANICA FOOD remot ey ety price 9/. 10s.; or in various selections, half-bound, at 

7) uk Ai J d Oves S m (Dys- “ .* 2 = ‘ te ae . 
pepsia), Habitual Constipation, Flatuleacy, Phiegm, all Ner- ws 1s., or 31. 3s.,or7/. 7s, A Complete Catalogue to be 
vous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Hysteria, Neuralgia, | "@ gratis. 
Dysentery, Diarrhwa, Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, 
Headache, Debility, De spondency, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, 
and Sickne ss, ‘during pregnancy t Sinking, Vits, 
Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Co umption, also children’s 
complaints, and saves fifty times its cost in’ other remedies. 
We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions 
of gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 47,121. Miss Fliza- 
beth Jacobs, of ing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, 
a cure of extreme nervousness, indig m, gatherings, low 
spirits, and nervous fancies.—Cure No. 48,314. Miss Eliza- 
beth Yeoman, Gatecacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irritability.—Cure 
No. 18,216. Dr. Andrew Ure of constipation, dy spepsia, ner 
vous irritability.—Cure 
and debility.—Cure No, 36,212. ain Allan of pd mins 
fits.—Cure No. 42,116. My ajor Eadie of enlargement of the | 
liver and total prostration of strength.—Cure No. 26,415. 
Rev. Dr. Minster of eramps, ad daily \ vomitings.— 
Cure No. 26,418. Dir. ) iarrhaa and debility.— 
Cure No. 39,628. e Wuitzer of consumption.—Cure 
32,880. Wm. Hunt, Esq. barrister, of paralysie. —Cure No. 
46,270. Mr. James Roberts, wood-merethant, of Frimley, of 
thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver derange- 
me nt, partial dcafness.—Cure No. 46,814. Mr. Samuel Laaton, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhaa.—Cure No. 54,812. Miss Vir 
ginia Zeguers cured of consumption, after her medical ad 
visers had abandoned all hopes of recovery.—Cure No. 160. 
“Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, 
and debility, from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could relieve or remove, have been eftvetu- 
ally cured by Du Barry's food in a very short time—W. B. 
Reeves, 181, Fleet Street, London.’’—Cure No. 32,836. “ Three 
years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and 
left arm, and general debility, which rendered my life very Cheapside. 
miserable, has been radieally removed by Du Barry’ 's health aaa ! 
restoring food—Arex, Stu anr, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbe- | 
reen.”—Cure No. 3906. “ Thirteen years’ cough, indiges- ‘L ABKARY E DITION OF CHALMERS’S 
tion, and general debility, have been removed by Du Barry's SPEARE, 

In 8 vols, 8vo. (with Portrait,) price 2/, 16s. 


excellent Food—Javrs Ponrer, oe Street, Forts. on 
nisters, suitably packed for all climates, and wit ‘u » > ra N y 4 
Sustrestivns—aib. } 9d.; 21d. 4s. Gd.; SID. Lis. ; 12tb PHE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAK- 
The 121b. carriage-free, on receipt of a Post-office order. SPEARE, printed from the Text of the Correct- 
Baxry pu Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London; Fort- | ed Copics left by Srrvens and M+tone, and since ¢ 
fully Examined and Revised. With a Selection of Ex- 
planatory and Historical Notes, from the most emi- 


num, Mason, and Co. Purveyors to her Majesty, 182, Picca 

dilly ; also at 60, Gracechurch Street ; 530, and 451, Strand; 
nent Commentators ; a History of the Stage and a Lite 
of Shakspeare, By ALEXanprr CHaLmers, F.S./ 


4, Cheapside ; Rishopszate Street ; and 63, and 150, Oxford 
Street ; and through all Grocers and Chemists. { 
r a vr ta a Also, an Edition of the PLays, in One Volume, price 

I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, | ,93!g9; ° Paition of the Prays 

—With these marvellous remedies at hand, none Longman and Co.; Rivingtons; Simpkin, Mar- 
need despair of being cured; they act in unison on the _ a. anf *. Whittaker an< 
absorbent system, giving energy, tone, and vigour to all the + ag ag oi . — —— = c 70. Penge ? — I 
functions of life. Their surprising sale in every part of the 0.5 . ate par 5 ichardsons;, AHen anc 4 
sivilized world is the most convineing proof of their efficacy | Smith, Elder, and Co. ; FE. Hodgson; J. Hearne; J. 
in curing bad legs, old wounds, scrofula, and diseases of the | Bain; J. Capes; Washbourne and Co. ; H. G. Bohn ; 
skin. Thousands of persons who suffered from these dread- | 1., Booth; Willis and Sotheran; T. Bumpus ; : M. 
Coomes ; E. Rainford: Bickers and Bush; W. Whit 


ful maladies have been cured by their use, after every other 
remedy had failed. “here is no case, however obstinate or J. Cornish: Griffin and Co.: and Waller and Son: 
. , S “6 S - _— 
ambridge ; Wilsons, 


long standing, but may be cured; therefore the aftlicted ce x . 

should immediately try them. Sold by all Medicine Vendors | 2150, Deighton, Beil, and Co, Gambri i Maclach! 
throughout the world, and at Professor Houtoway's Esta- | York; Robinsons, Liverpool ; Black, aad Maclachian 
blishment, 214, Strand, Londen and Stewart, Kdinburgh. 






















































ae st  publishe d, 
M; MARSTON’S NEW PLAY, A 
HARD STRUGGLY, as performed at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, in the ** National Magazine,” Nos, 73 
and 74, with Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
73, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 























ri n IDE Al x’s © ONNE EXTON OF THE OL D. AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS 
New Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, pele 14s. 
A* HISTORICAL CONNEXION OF 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS; com- 
prising the History of the Jews and Neighbouring 
Nations, from the Decline of the Kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel to the Time of Christ, by Humpnrey Pai- 
praux, D.D. Dean of Norwich. To which is added, 
an Account of the Rabbinic Authorities, by the Rev. 
A. M‘Cavut, D.D. Canon of St. Paul's. New Edition, 
Revised, with Notes, Analysis, and Introductory Re- 
view, by J. TaLnoyve Wuererer, Author of ** The Geo- 

graphy ‘of Herodotus,” &e. 

To be followed by Shuckford’s Connexion ot 
Sacred and Profane History, 2 vols. ; and Russell's 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, 2 vols. 
Completing the entire Histories from the Creation to 
the Time of Christ. 

London : WiiuramM Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
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‘ —The admirers of 
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This day, Fourth Edition, revised 
7 NGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by the 
Archbishop of Dunur. 
att Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ay This day, post 8vo. 5 * 
THAT Pr OU "Ww ILL 
AN IRREGULAR ROMANCE, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
7 In the press, post 8vo. 
) By Mrs. Stone, Au- 
thoress of the ‘‘ History of the Art of Needlework.” 
London : Joun W. Parks n and Son, West Strand. 
hi 8 d ty, price 


USTICE F On INDI y A Letter to 
Lord Palmerston. By a Plain Speaker. 
Roserr Harpwick, 192, Piceadilly. 


OD’S ACRE: or Historical Notices | 
J Relating to Churchyards 





London : 
ea Now ready, price 38s. 
DURKE’S (Sir Bern: rd) PEERAGE and 
) BARONETAGE for 1858, in I vol. royal 8vo, 
1. London : Harrison, 59, Pall Mz all. 


Now ready, price L5s 
PURKE’S (Sir Bern: ard) HISTORY 
) the LANDED GENTRY. Put IV. (concluding 
the work.) 
London : 








Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 


URKE’sS 
the LANDED GENTRY, in 1 vol, royal 8yo. 
London : Hargtson, 59, Pall Mall, 
~~ Just published, in post 8vo. -7 9s. cloth, 
ee TIONS of the LAST DAYS 
OF BYRON AND SILELLEY., 


Now ready 





» price 5 





By E. J. Tretawyy. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
Just published, price 2s 
Ware: AL OF GEOGRAP HIC AL PRO- 
i NUNCIATION,. By A. FP. Porsrex, Author of 


* A General Treatise on Geography,” and other Edu- 
cational Works. 


London: Epwarp §r+ 


Next week, in 2 ~~ wi “ = hae t of George IV. 


R ECOLLECT ON s ‘OF WEST-END 
iY LIFE. By Major Cuampre, 
Late of the Seventeenth Lancers. 
Hvnsr and Brackerr, Publishers, 
Henny NkyY Cotuurn, 13, Great Marlborough Strect. 


HOME. <A Poem. 


Vv ready , 8v 
+ “SPIRIT OF 
By Synvs xvs. 
The manner is that of Byron ; like a gre: ater 


Sylvan ‘ warbles his native wood-notes wild,’ 
tator. 
Saunpers"and Oriey, Conduit Stree t, London. 


wronn, 6, Charing Cross. 


Successors to 


demy, “cloth, bs. Ga. 


man, 
—Spece 


This day, crown 8vo. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
A NEW- YEAR's — FOR ou R YOUNG 


1) 1 ox HasbLuck, 
THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 

A Narrative of our Own Times. By 

London : PARTRIDGI r and Co, Paternoster Row. 
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BOOKS. 

THE WELLINGTON SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES,* 
Tur Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of the late Duke 
of Wellington relating to India, of which the present volume 
forms the first of a series, have been drawn from various quar- 
ters, but chiefly from the papers of the late Marquis of Wellesley, 
and of Lord Cowley, the ‘ Gece Wellesley” of an earlier day. 
‘The entire series will come down to 1805, when the then Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley quitted India. The volume before us commences 
in April 1797, when the great Field-Marshal was a simple Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and was alone in India ; his elder brother not ar- 
riving as Governor-General till May 1798. It closes in June 1800, 
when the affair of the celebrated freebooter Dhoondiah was about 
to come toa head. The chief intermediate subjects are the war 
with Tippoo and its preliminary discussions and preparations; the 
capture of Seringapatam ; and the settlement of Tippoo’s terri- 
tories, less in a political sense than_in reducing portions of them to 
something like order. 

The freshest and most interesting sections of the book are those 
previous to Lord Mornington’s arrival, and during the pre- 
parations for the war against Tippoo, and the conduct of the 
campaign, The private letters to both his brothers either con- 
tain biographical matter, or they let us as it were behind the 
scenes of government, and show how much is advised and ac- 
complished of which no official record need remain even in India, 
where everything is supposed to be reduced to writing, as well in 
motives as in reasons. 


turity of Wellington’s mind as shown in the mastery of the 


principles as well as the practice of war, and the rapidity with | 


which he acquired and digested geographical, economical, 


political, and even social information, not as mere knowledge, | 


but to be turned to practical account. ‘The series will produce 
still more convincing proof of his wonderful industry ; though 
that was even less Bw than of his early maturity of genius. 
The previous volumes of Despatches relating to India have been 
rightly adduced as evidence of the variety of his capacity and his 
power of work. The Supplementary Despatches, as well as we 
- judge, will at least double the extent of the original evi- 
dence. 

What may be termed the striking interest of the work is limited 
to passages. The bulk of the book partakes of the nature of sup- 
plements ; it is inferior, we think, to the former Despatches in 
the living character of the business, in (with few exceptions,) 
raciness of style, and also in a certain pithy vigour that cha- 
racterized the original selection. Of course there, as here, very 
much of the matter was of a formal kind, with an interest limited 


even at the time to those whom it concerned, while other matter | 


was chiefly of use to a political or military student likely to be 
engaged in similar scenes. 

One of the most remarkable passages in the collection is the 
following | gy of the Indian character, penned when the 
writer had hardly been six months in the country. Had this 
been published some years ago, the conclusion (except as to per- 
jury) would have been disputed. Hastings, E 
other great Indian authorities, some of them familiar with the 
languages, all of them of long experience in Native character, 
would have been advanced in opposition to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wellesley’s notions of half-a-year’s standing. Yet the last twelve- 
month has shown how just that opinion was. 

“ The Natives, as far as I have observed, are much misrepresented. | 
are the most mischievous, deceitful race of people, I have seen or read of. 
have not yet met with a Hindoo who had one good quality, even for the 
state of society in his own country; and the Mussulmans are worse than 
they are. Their meekness and mildness do not exist. It is true that the 
feats which have been performed by Europeans have made them objects of 
fear ; but wherever the disproportion of numbers is greater than usual, they 
uniformly destroy them if they can; and in their dealings and conduct 
gy | pny they are the most atrociously cruel people I ever heard 
of. There are two circumstances in this country which must occasion 
cruelty and deceit and falsehood wherever they exist. First, there is a con- 
tempt of death in the Natives, high and low, occasioned by some of the 
tenets of the religion of both sects, which makes that punishment a joke, 
and I may say an honour, instead of what it is in our anyon F All our 
punishments almost are the same, excepting imprisonment an whipping, 
which occasion loss of caste, and are therefore reckoned too severe for the 
common crimes for which we inflict them at home. The punishments of 
the Mussuliman Governments are precisely in the same state. The Hindoos 
don’t care for them, excepting they occasion loss of caste; and the Mussul- 
mans are now so nearly Hindoos, that they have not a better effect upon 
them. Secondly, there is no punishment for perjury either in the Hindoo 
or Mussulman law. Their learned say that God punishes that crime, and 


therefore man ought not; and as oaths are notwithstanding administered 
and believed in evidence, no man is safe in his person or property, let the 
government be ever so good. The consequence of all is, that there is more 

* Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke Bf 
India 1797—1805. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington. 
Published by Murray. 
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perjury in the town of Calcutta alone than there is in 
get ” 


all Europe taken to- 
1er ; and in every other great town it is the same. 

The first letter in the volume is to General St. Leger, on his 
plan for improving the light artillery, or rather rendering it 
really light. Whether the evil as it then existed has been reme- 
died we do not know. The evil of comparative slowness and de- 
ficiency in another arm has been unfortunately too notorious 
during the present outbreak. The passage is only quoted to 
show the writer’s minute observation and reflection on every 
branch of war ; for he was not, as he observes to the General, “ re- 
gularly bred to the artillery.” 

** The want of speed in the artillery of this country has been the cause 
that many advantages have been missed, many opportunities of bringing 
the enemy to action have not been taken because the artillery could not be 
brought up in time; and, for some unaccountable reason, the Native armies 
having had better draught-bullocks and larger establishments, have been 
able to draw off their artillery when that of the British army could not 
be moved. The only objection to light artillery is the scarcity of horses in 
India, I put the expense out of the question, as, if the establishment is ne- 
cessary, the expense of it is not to be considered. * ° ad 

‘* Everybody is aware of the difficulty which attends the movement of ar- 
tillery by means of horses even in Europe, where the roads are comparatively 
excellent, where forage is comparatively plentiful, and the climate so fa- 
vourable to them. The largest establishment of horses that can be sup- 
posed necessary for a park of artillery is never equal to transporting it for 
any length of time or distance, and the only ethel of supply that can be 
adopted is that of pressing forses from the country in proportion as it is 
found that those belonging to the artillery are knocked up. That isthe uni- 
versal practice in all the armies in Europe, and, however improper, it can- 
| not be dispensed with.”’ 

In a letter to his brother Lord Mornington, before he went out 
but while the appointment was on the tapis, there is a curious 
passage on the power of patronage in the Governor-General, 
which, as illustrating an occasional tendency in the mind of Ar- 
thur Wellesley to falsify a statement in spirit while adhering to 
the letter, is worth quoting. 

“If for the sake of remaining with them [his family] in England you 
refuse this offer, you forego both for yourself and them what will certainly 
be a material and a lasting advantage. I shall be happy to be of service to 
you in your government ; but such are the rules respecting the disposal of 
all patronage in this country, that I can’t expect to derive any advantage 
Srom it which I should not obtain if any other person were Governor-Gene- 
ral. You may nevertheless be certain that 1 shall do everything in my 
power to serve you.”” 

In another place he says, that the ‘‘ Governor-General, although 
probably the most powerful subject in the world, in the ordinary 
course of business cannot make a corporal.” In a literal sense 
this is doubtless true. Neither can the Sovereign or Prime Minis- 
ter of this country directly do it; but the Governor-General, if he 
/ cannot make corporals, can make fortunes ; and though he cannot 

manage to make a corporal, he can, as the saying is, ‘‘ get it 
done.” But in reality the Governor-Generalship of Lord Morning- 
ton was the making of Arthur Wellesley. Had he gone to Madras 
as simply Lieutenant-Colonel of the Thirty-third Regiment, 
he cone not have been closeted with the Governor, Lord Clive, 
for five hours at a sitting, continually “ consulting and advising ” 
with him, and carrying on correspondence of more than hints 
with the Government at Calcutta. Neither would he have been 
in quite such close relations as he was with the Commander-in- 
chief, General Harris ; or appointed to such a prominent post in 
the preparations for the war with Tippoo, or in the subsequent 
campaign ; or nominated (it was thought on the spot unfairly) to 
the governorship of Seringapatam on its capture. 

We do not mean to insinuate that Arthur Wellesley was un- 
duly promoted by his brother. No abler man could have been 
found; and, according to received notions, a Governor-General 
who had not advanced his brothers would have been a fool. It 
was what he went out for. Aceording to the opinions of that ge- 
neration,—and the idea may have come down to ours,—a great 
man should aspire to a great place in order to provide for his re- 
lations, The Marquis of taney om however, had too lofty an idea 
of statesmanship to job even for his own family, and was rather 
inclined to keep them down if he thought for a moment that they 
were unduly presuming. It is more clear than ever that the war 
against Tippoo was entirely his own resolve: the future Duke 
was against it then, chiefly on the ground of insufficient means. 
The anger, almost the rage of Arthur, on being subsequently passed 
over in favour of Baird, is well known. The shock which the 
English statesman felt when his brother Arthur, unable to get 
money from the Bombay Government, levied a contribution, and 
was immediately required to make a report of the circumstances, 
is also known to the reader of the former Despatches, as well as 
Arthur’s anger thereupon. Something similar appears in this 
volume touching the prize-money of Seringapatam. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wellesley stood up for his rights. He claimed for him- 
self, and other Colonels who had done duty as Major-Generals, 
the share of Major-Generals; the difference being that between 
27,000/. and 10,800/. for Colonels, or 6480/. for Lieutenant- 
Colonels, which he was. The conclusion was arrived at by a 
series of logical steps. 
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“ Surely it will not be contended that because the customs of the service 
in this country do not admit of an officer having the title of brigadier, the 
Commander-in-chief cannot avail himself of (and relieve others by) the 
services of a set of officers, by placing them on a superior roster ; or that if 
he does so, the most simple and most universally acknowledged rule for the 
distribution of prize-money, viz. ‘that those who roll together in duty shall 
share together,’ must be departed from. In that case the reasoning must 
turn upon the name, and not upon the substance, and I cannot suppose the 
committee will listen to it.” 

This question, however, was between the Colonels and the 
Army represented by the Prize Committee. What stirred the 
great Proconsul was an assumption of right to prize-money by 
the Army in general, and ‘my dear Arthur” in particular, wit 
a fear of consequences if there was not paymenton the nail. We 
do not see any direct claim of right in Arthur Wellesley’s let- 
ters, but it goes upon the notion that the right is too clear for 
mention. The Lieutenant-Colonel thus opens the trenches. 

** Between ourselves, the General has contrived to involve himself injsome 
awkward situations with the army respecting their prize-money. ‘There is 
nothing about which an army is in general so jealous (particularly an In- 
dian army) as its prize, and by awkwardness he has we them a suspicion 
that it is not intended to let them have the prize. Nothing can be more 
absurd than such an idea, as I believe that there is no man in the army 
who is more anxious to get his share than General Harris. . . . . I think it 
would be a good thing, and would add to your popularity with the army, if 
in one of your letters to General Harris you were to express a hope that the 
prize might be divided as soon as possible, or something to prove that it is 
not the intention of Government to interfere in the business. A successful 
army which has nothing to do is very inflammable, and I never saw one so 
near a ferment as they were a few days ago upon a most trifling occasion, 
which, however, I must say was given very indiscreetly.”’ 

Before the next day he had had some communication with the 
Commander-in-chief. 

“24th May 1799. 

“* After I had written to you yesterday, I saw General Harris; who de- 
sired I would mention to you his wish that you would as soon as possible 
send your consent as far asit was necessary for the division of the prize. It 
is desirable on many accounts that it should be divided soon; although I 
don’t think that there is so much reason, as I thought there was yesterday, 
to apprehend ferment or improper behaviour in the army if it be not divided 
immediately.” 

The awe, full of that sense of the superiority of the civil 
power which belongs to all English statesmen, and possibly not 
without some of that jealousy of “a standing army” which espe- 
cially distinguished the politicians of the last century, and indeed 
belongs to the very essence of the constitution, replies to these 
‘* pretended rights” by an admirable exposition of public law in 
reference to prize-money. Clear and well-balanced in his periods 
the Marquis always is, but on this occasion he exhibits a close- 
a of reasoning and of style which very often he did not dis- 
play. 


** My dear Arthur, 
* * 


“ Fort St. George, 30th May 1799. 


* * * + 

** Erroneous and dangerous opinions appearing to have been conceived 
with ct to the whole of this question, [of prize-money,] I shall state to 
you, without reserve, the grounds of my judgment upon it; and I request 
you to become the channel of conveying my sentiments to General Harris, 
as it is through you alone that he has expressed any idea of a reference to 
me with regard to the application of this property. Even in his communi- 
eation through you, he seems to doubt whether my judgment be necessary 
to decide the question. 

“* The right to all property taken from the enemy in war is originally in 
the state: this is a principle which no man acquainted with public law will 
attempt to dispute. This right is sometimes regulated or modified by the 
British Government under proclamations from the Crown, or statutes called 
prize acts, by which the absolute right of the state is conveyed, under cer- 
tain limitations and restrictions, to the captors; but where no such special 
regulations exist, the right of the state is unquestionable to every species of 
property taken in war under any circumstances whatever. 

‘* An incorrect notion has prevailed, that property taken in a fortress or 
town which has been stormed is exclusively the right of the captors. In 
the confusion which necessarily attends an assault of this nature, it must 
often be impossible either to restrain the soldier from plunder, or to bring 
him to account for the property seized under such circumstances. From the 
mere necessity of the case, therefore, and not from any right arising to the 
army from the nature of the assault, the state cannot come into possession 
of pay actually plundered in an assault, But the claim of the state 
still remains unimpaired ; and wherever an account can be taken of the 
enemy’s captured property, even in a fort taken by assault, (unless, as I have 
before stated, some previous regulation has been adopted on the subject,) it 
must remain at the disposal of the state. The discretion of the Government 
in disposing of property captured by its military force in war must be go- 
verned by a variety of considerations arising out of the particular case. In 
most cases it has been deemed expedient by the British Government to 
grant the whole amount to the captors; but this has always been an act of 
the Government, where it has been possible for the Government to be con- 
sulted. Where the amount of the property taken has been very consider- 








able, a part of it only has frequently been granted to the captors in the form | 


of a donation; and cases might be stated wherein the pretended right of 
the army to the whole property, taken under similar circumstances to that 
at Seringapatam, must ead to the ruin both of the army and of the state. 

* * * * 

** This is the law of nations, and the tenour of the King’s and the Com- 
pany orders on the subject of booty taken in war by the combined forces of 

is Majesty and the East India Company. 

** My sincere wishes for General Harris, as well as my anxiety to 
avoid the public discussion of a very disagreeable question, have induced me 
to abstain from any official statement of these arguments ; but I request vou 
to represent to General Harris on my part, in the most serious manner, the 
discredit which he will bring upon his own character, and the confusion of 
which he will be the msible author, if he should permit the army to 
proceed to a division of the prize taken in Seringapatam without submitting 
the whole of the question to the authority of Government. He will occa- 
sion a mischief nearly of equal extent if he shall encourage the army to ex- 
pect that I can, consistently with my public duty, grant the whole amount 
of the _ to the army without a previous reference to the Company and 
to his Majesty. I cannot, without a gross violation of my trust, p 
further than to grant one-half of the prize to the captors, reserving the re- 
mainder for the determination of his Majesty and of the Court of Directors. 

‘In this private communication I have no hesitation in declaring, that 








if the whole of the treasure and jewels found in Seringapatam should not 
amount to a much larger sum than that which I have heard stated, namely 
about a crore of rupees, after granting fifty lacs immediately to the army, 
I shall recommend in the strongest terms both to the Court of Directors and 
to his Majesty’s Ministers to grant the whole of the remaining fifty lacs to 
that gallant body, whose conduct I shall ever remember with admiration 
and gratitude. 

** The whole of the ordnance, ammunition, and military stores, must ab- 
solutely await the determination of his Majesty and the Court of Directors,” 

When the question of prize-money was settled as to right, a 
fact turns up of some interest as regards the biography of the Duke 
and the character of the Marquis. 

‘“* My share of the prize-money, amounting in jewels to about 3000 pago- 
das and in money to 7000, will enable me to pay the money which you ad- 
vanced to purchase my Lieutenant-Coloneley, and that which was borrowed 
from Captain Stapleton on our joint bond. I will put it into the Eight per 
cent Loan, and will send you the securities with a statement of the account 
as accurately made out as possible from my memory. It is better that I 
should put it in the Eight per cent Loan than endeavour to send it to you in 
any other manner, as I conceive that my example may have some influence 
over the conduct of other officers in the army.” 

To this the Governor-General replies. 

“ Fort St. George, 19th June 1799, 

“My dear Arthur—To your letter of the 14th I answer, that no consi- 
deration can induce me to accept payment of the sums which I have for- 
merly advanced for you. Iam in no want of money, and probably never 
shall be: when I am, it will be time enough to call upon you. In the 
meanwhile, I should think that through Henry you might easily convert 
your Eight per cent Bonds into Decennial paper at Calcutta.” 

Here is a hint to officers going on a campaign as to what is the 
cheapest table-service. 
* Fort St. George, [Madras,] 14th Oct. 1798, 

‘** My dear Henry—aAs I think it probable that we shall take the field, and 
as in that case I shall be obliged to keep a table, 1 must get some plate, 
which is the only certain method of having anything to cat off, and in the 
end it comes cheapest. If Mornington has bought that plate of Hunt’s, and 
does not want it, I shall be glad to have the soup-tureen and dishes at the 
price which he paid for them ; and I shall be obliged to you if you will 
order for me at Raitt’s as many dishes of the same pattern, in addition 
thereto, as Lamette will think necessary for a camp dinner for twelve 

veople. If Mornington wants Hunt’s plate, order for me at Raitt’s a soup- 
Seoten and dishes for twelve people, and desire him to make them of the 
pattern of the two plates which T got from him before I left Bengal. _ 

** Send them to me by the first ship. I shall not want plates, knives, 
forks, nor spoons, as everybody in an Indian camp brings those articles for 
himself: the host finds eatables and dishes only.”’ 

There are several indications of civilian incapacity and interfer- 
ence, as well as a picture of the Bengal Army, which show that 
some of the evils now turning up were rife in India sixty years 
ago, and so allowed to remain by the Company. Except in this 
way, we do not perceive that the volume has so much bearing on 
present affairs as has been said. It abounds with military obser- 
vations, and hints of various kinds, from which the student can 
derive instruction, and with many maxims of general utility, or 
with terse remarks characteristic of the man. 





CAPTAIN YULE’S MISSION TO THE COURT OF AVA.* 
THE object of this embassy to the present King of Burmah was to 
negotiate what is diplomatically called a treaty of amity and 
commerce, after hostility and war had extorted a large slice of 
the dominions which his deposed brother had —— The 
Mission was received with much greater respect than has hitherto 
been accorded to any foreign embassy ; the King and his Minis- 
ters appeared personally friendly ; and comparative freedom of 
exploration was allowed to the members of the Mission, partly 
perhaps because the King himself has a turn for philosophy. No 
treaty, however, was obtained ; either through a mistrust not un- 
like Mr. John Cade’s as to the danger attendant upon sealing, or 
a real prejudice of the Burmese to treaties, if they can help them- 
selves. The Mission steamed up the Irawadi from Rangoon to 
the capital Amarapoora; and, after a residence of nearly two 
months, steamed back again re infecta. : 

It is of this voyage, of the residence at the capital including 
the Royal and Ministerial interviews, and of a few explorations 
in the vicinity, that the narrative proper consists. Various sub- 


jects are discussed in the volume, relating to the history, religion, 


arts, and manners of the Burmese, as well as to the geography of 
the country. These all contain the results of actual knowledge ; 
but the matter is mainly drawn from other works ; and, relating 
to remote, or as regards religion to often-discussed topics, it 
wants the interest or the freshness of living subjects. ‘ 
Captain Yule has brought to his narrative and to his more dis- 
quisitional chapters a knowledge of many things, which after all 
is the main help to observation. In all that regards structure and 
execution, his profession as an engineer makes him an adept; he 
has a taste in architecture, art, and the cognate sciences, as well 
as much information on the history and religion of the Burmese. 
This knowledge he applies to the existing buildings, as well as to the 
remains of ecclesiastical art, which were found in the course ot 
the Mission’s voyage along the banks of the Irawadi. His descrip- 
tions of these things, especially of the antiquities of Pagin, are 
not only curious in themselves, but for the speculations they open 
up as to origin of the Burmese style, and the splendour of the 
empire centuries ago, confirmatory of the reports by medieval 
travellers who occasionally wandered beyond the Ganges. 
After all, however, it is living man and his actual productions 
in which interest mainly centres; and there is a good deal of 
such in the volume, though not so much as may be found in some 
books of travels. Like all people who have few sources of amuse- 
* A Narrative of the Mission sent by the Governor-General to the Court o Ara 
in 1855: with Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By Captain Henry 


Yule, Bengal Engineers, F.R.G.S. ; late Secretary to the Envoy, &c. With nume- 
rous Illustrations, Published by Smith and Elder. 
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ment in themselves, probably few topics of conversation, and cer- 
tainly no newspapers or popular literature, the Burmese are much 
addicted to dramatic entertainments, and very patient over their 
slow and elongated development. The Mission frequently landed 
for ceremonial purposes, and were mostly treated toa play. This 
is the eritical deduction. 

‘Kings, princes, princesses, and their ministers and courtiers, are the 
usual dramatic characters. As to the plot, we usually found it very difficult 
to obtain the slightest idea of it. A young prince was almost always there 
as the hero; and he as constantly had a clownish servant, a sort of Shak- 
sperian Lance, half-fool half-wit, who did the ‘comic business’ with im- 
mense success among the Native audience, as their rattling and unanimous 
peals of laughter proved. It was in this character only that anything to be 
called acting was to be seen ; and that was often highly humorous, and ap- 
preciable even without understanding the dialogue. Then there was always 
a princess whom the prince was in love with. The interminable prolixity 
of dialogue was beyond all conception and endurance. What came of it all, 
we could not tell. I doubt if any one could; for, with the usual rate at 
which the action advances, it must have taken several weeks to arrive at a 
denouement. 

“ Much of the dialogue was always in singing ; and in those parts, the 
attitudes, action, and sustained wailings, had a savour of the Italian, which 
was intensely comical at first. Dancing by both the male and female characters 
was often interspersed, or combined with the action. The female characters 
in towns more remote from the capital were often personated by boys, but so 
naturally that we were indisposed at first to credit it.” 7 

The decency or indecency of the Burmese drama is a disputed 
point. Major Phayre, the Envoy, a capital Burmese scholar, de- 
cides in favour of correctness ; ascribing anything beyond that to 
a polite wish of the Burmese to hit the taste of their visitors. 
Professor Oldham, the geologist, had travelled through one of 
the provinces, and seen a good many plays in various parts; and 
his evidence in support of the opposite conclusion is strong. 
However, hear both sides, and Major Phayre first. 

“ ¢T have now seen a good many Burmese plays, and I declare, as a man 
of honour, that I never saw anything approaching to indecency, except 
when there was a sprinkling of Europeans. And I have not the slightest 
doubt but that the indecent actions I allude to were supposed to be conform- 
able to the tastes of their civilized visitors. I have been at numbers of these 
entertainments where I was the only European, and then never saw any- 
thing of the kind. I have witnessed broad and coarse scenes certainly, and 
heard indelicate allusions; but most certainly not worse than I have seen 
in booths at English fairs, roared at by a rude audience. In one of the 
plays we were present at, something rather broad was exhibited, out of 
compliment to our tastes; and what was the remark of the Woondouk [the 
conductor of the Mission] to me >—‘ You will not see anything of the kind 
at the capital. Here it passes among rude people. How could one sit at a 
play with one’s wife and daughter were anything improper exhibited ?’ 

* ¢ What I object to is Oldham’s remark lula supposed a true one with re- 
ference to Burmese taste and practice. As you say, ‘it seemed to be to the 
taste of the audience.’ Take indiscriminately any company of English 
folks, put them in a theatre, and let such a scene as we witnessed be exhi- 
bited. There would be a loud shout at once.’ 

‘* Now for the other side. Mr. Oldham, having seen the question mooted 
elsewhere, sent me another note, in which he clearly established, from what 
he himself witnessed in a performance at Maulmain by a party of actors 
from Rangoon, the fact that things for which indecency would be far too 
mild a name were there exhibited, not as extemporized’ interludes, but as 
part and parcel of the substantive plot of the play; and that they were so 
was confirmed by his having the opportunity of examining with a compe- 
tent interpreter the text of two of the pieces, in which the whole was laid 
down with stage-directions of the grossest character, and with graphic illus- 
trations of the most filthy kind, needing no interpreter. In this case, I 
think Major = cannot build much on the circumstance that the repre- 
sentation took place in a British dependency. These things are brought 
forward as facts, not as subjects for futile comparisons. We are in no posi- 
tion to throw stones in this matter, and need not go back to Wycherley and 
Mrs. Behn for stage immoralities. The true reconciliation of the contro- 
versy no doubt lies in the fact that there is a high and a low in the Bur- 
mese drama. It does not follow from Mr. Oldham’s evidence that his Ma- 
jesty the ‘Great King of Justice,’ with his courtiers, would tolerate the ri- 
baldry which delights Maulmain.” 

One of the places of commercial production visited by Cap- 
tain Yule was the petroleum wells, whence large supplies are 
drawn. It seems a natural monopoly altogether, requiring little 
beyond the labour of digging oul transport ; and is practically 
admitted by the Natives to be a privileged article pertaining to 
certain families. The cost in this country is not much influenced 
by the monopoly, On the river bank it is about 35s, per ton; in 
the London market, from 40/. to 45/. for the same quantity. The 
scarcity of rags some time ago turned public attention to a variety 
of fibrous vegetable substitutes; our traveller found the bamboo 
in use; but the result was not promising, possibly from want of 
skill or care. 

‘“‘ Papermaking is here a very rude process. The frame is stretched with 
the common close-woven cotton cloth of the country, bordered with wooden 
ledges to confine the pulp. This is placed in a shallow trough; the pul 
being then poured in, spread over the frame, and rolled with a bamboo. It 
is then lifted slowly and drained ; but the sheet cannot be removed at once, 
as it is even in the rude Bengalee process. The frame isset for some time 
to dry in the sun before this is attempted. The material is the fibre of green 
bamboos. This is macerated in small tanks for some weeks, and then 
pounded into a coarse pulp. The bamboos which we saw in maceration ap- 
peared to have been about an inch and a quarter in diameter, and were 
split into shavings about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. The 
resulting paper is soft, but tough, fibrous, and of unequal thickness, only 
fit for packing purposes. Iam not sure that this is the same paper which, 
agglutinated into a sort of pasteboard and covered with a charcoal paste, is 
doubled into note-books under the name parabeiks, and written on with a 
steatite pencil. In this form it resembles our school-slates rather than writing- 
paper, the writing being easily obliterated. Yet this was almost the only form 
in which district records appeared to have been kept in Pegu, when the pro- 
vince fell into our hands. Writing-paper, properly so called, is not mgde 
at all in Burmah. Books are written with a ntyle on palm-leaves, asin Cey- 
lon ; and for the few letters that are written in ink, English or Chinese paper 
ts made use of.’’ 


The Teligion of the Burmese is well known to be a form of 
Buddhism, with its monasteries, its religious orders and cere- 
monies closely approaching the Popish, its speculative trinity, its 
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theoretical atheism or pantheism, and in the minds of many a 
practical belief in some superintending power. The philosophy 
of the Buddhists is of an equally curious character, not unlike 
that of the ancients and the medieval speculators, who in the 
outset perhaps derived it from the East. Yet, as Captain Yule 
observes, a dim glimpse of truths developed by modern discovery 
is oceasionally to be found; though it is a doubt whether they 
are mere coincidences arising from rhetorical guess or from some 
partial perception, such as is found among individuals in moral 
or economical science. The King himself is a learned man, and 
at a private conference he entered into learned questions with the 
Envoy. 

‘“We had waited probably twenty minutes when the expected music 
sounded from within, and the guardsmen, (accompanied by Mr. Camaretta 
in his usual white jacket,) entered and dropped on their knees on either 
side. The doors in front of us were at the same time thrown open, and 
disclosed a long suite of gilded apartments, with the King, a rather short 
man, but muscular and well-proportioned, slowly pacing towards us, in 
an of the attendants, who bore the sword and other royal apparatus just 
described. 

“Coming in with a bright sparkling look, he took off his sandals behind 
the sofa, seemed to wipe his toot on a velvet hassock, and took his seat, 
doubling up his legs in the Burman fashion. 

‘Our nearer view made no unfavourable change in our judgment of the 
King’s een He has a clear and smooth skin, with a bright black 
eye, which twinkles up into quite a Chinese obliquity when he la and 
that he does every two minutes ; his moustache is good, the throat jaws 
very massive, the chest and arms remarkably well developed, and the hands 
clean and small. The retreating forehead, which marks him as a descend- 
ant of Alompra, was now very conspicuous; and I never saw this feature 
before in such singular excess. 

‘* He was dressed in the ordinary Burman fashion ; with a scanty muslin 
fillet round his head, a well-fitting white cotton jacket, and a gay of 
zigzag stripes. The only royal magnificence about his person was displayed 
in the tsalwé which crossed his chest in three distinct pairs of bands, 
brooched at the nine intersections with splendidly-jewelled fibule in form 
of crescents or rosettes. He also wore a pair of ear-tubes, in the centre of 
each of which sparkled a right royal ruby. After looking round awhile 
with a good-humoured expression, “ began to talk; first addressing him- 
self to the Atwén-woons. 

** K, ‘Are the books which I ordered ready ?’ 

“ At. ‘They are ready, your Majesty, and collected in the outer apart- 
ment.’ 

““K. (Addressing the Envoy.) ‘Among these books is the Maha-Radza- 
Wang. Read it carefully, and let it enter into your heart. The advantage 
will be twofold. First, you will learn the events which have passed, and 
the kings who have succeeded each other ; and secondly, as regards futurity, 
7 will gather from thence the instability of human affairs, and the use- 
essness of strife and anger.’ 

“KE, ‘I will carefully study the work.’ 

“‘K, ‘As regards the other works also, by constant study they can be ac- 
quired. As I said on a former occasion, the mass of earth, water, and air, 
which compose the great island (the earth) and Mount Myennio, is vast, but 
learning is more stupendous still, and great labour is necessary to acquire 
it. Do you know how many elements there are in a man’s body ?” 

kk. *T cannot inform your Majesty.’ 

‘‘K. ‘The body consists of a vast number of particles, small as flour or 
dust. One hair of the head appears like a single fibre, does it not ?” 

‘*E. ‘It does, your Majesty.’ 

“K. ‘Well it is made up of a great number of smaller fibres, just as 
one of your long ropes you sound the depth of water with is composed of 
short fibres. Of the elements, earth enters into the bones, and water into 
the hair.’”’ 

The Narrative, eee printed at Caleutta for the use of the 
Government, is now published, in consequence of the favourable 
reception it met with. This edition has been subject to re- 
arrangement and revision; the assistance of the Envoy himself 
and members of the Mission being freely given. The quarto 
form of the volume, the splendid style of getting-up, and the num- 
ber and excellence of the euts and plates, would suggest that it 
may now appear under official patronage,—possibly the last of 
the many works whose publication has been owing to the li- 
berality of the East India Company. 
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LEWES’S SEA-SIDE STUDIES," 

Tux fault of this book is owing to the form of its original publi- 
cation as a series of articles in Blackwood, The chapters that 
were each complete in themselves do not when collected together 
form a united whole ; neither, in spite of revision and addition, do 
they altogether get rid of a magazine character. It is quite right 
that we should have a sketch of the jaded feeling and the tempting 
spring weather that took the author from Richmond to Ilfracombe 
early in 1856, to commence a course of “ sea-side studies” on the 
lesser marine animantia; but the fulness of detail, personal 
obtrusiveness, and sometimes forced jocularity, that are well 
enough for a single paper perused in a “ light reading” mood of 
mind, are not so well fitted for a volume. Also itis proper to have 
sketches of the coast and inland scenery of the four places where 
Mr. Lewes carried on his studies, Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Seilly 
Isles, and Jersey; as well as of the loungers at the watering- 
places, and above all, of the adventures in collecting specimens. 
These things, however, may be overdone ; and they should harmon- 
ize with the nature of the scientific pursuits. They associate well 
with the appearance and habits of the animantia, either in their 
native haunts or extemporized aquariums; they are not so well 
fitted for juxtaposition with speculations on life, experiments on 
reproduction, and discussions on questions mooted by other na- 
turalists or advanced by Mr. Lewes himself. In this point of 
view, the studies may have suffered from revision. Wri ori- 
inally at the sea-side, without that access to books obtainable in 
ndon, the author could not enter so fully into many topics 
as after his return and the extension of experiment and reflection. 
* Sea-side Studies at Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey. By George 


Henry Lewes, Author of ‘ Biographical ~T= | of Philosophy,” the ** Life of 
Goethe,” &c, With Illustrations, Published by Blackwood and Sons. 
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Hence, quay, some of the incongruity. Originally it was a 
series of popular articles by a popular writer, pursuing actual sea- 
side experiments for the first time, and, as he avowedly intimates, 
teaching in order to learn: revision, without getting rid of the 
more popular character, has introduced discussions on minute sub- 
jects of zoéphyte anatomy, and questions connected with the re~ 
production of animal life. 

There is no doubt that in a scientific point of view these 
disquisitions will be found most useful, and we may say rich 
and rare. Whatever may be thought of some of the author’s 
views, his visit to the sea-side has brought a different kind of 
mind into the consideration of the life and habits of the lesser 
marine animals, A logician is among them; not a mere for- 
mal reasoner from the ‘‘ manual,” but one who has enriched his 
logic from the stores of metaphysics and ontology, and more than 
that has subjected logic itself to the scrutiny of his own mind. 
Then, Mr. Lewes takes nothing upon trust if he can bring 
it to the test of experiment. It is not because somebody 
has affirmed a strange fact, and many other somebodies have re- 

ated the affirmation, that it is admitted by our author. Give 

im but the chance, he will repeat the original experiment, 
sometimes to the modification or contradiction of the received 
wonder. Properly, too, he draws a distinction between obserra- 
tions, which differ widely, owing to the character of the observer 
and the circumstances under which he observes, and experiments, 
which, if owing to human imperfectness they do not always 
exactly , ought to point to something like the same conclu- 
sion. It is these peculiarities, as much as anything actually done, 
that impart a distinctive value to these researches. Mr. Lewes 
has given the zodlogical mind a shake, and perhaps not before it 
wanted it. [lustrations drawn from any particular subject 
might not be so well understood without some previous know- 
ledge, as these remarks on human terms and abstract classifica- 
tions in the presence of Nature. 

“No one has yet been able to distinguish, in the face of severe critical 
precision, between the animal and plant organization, so as to be able au- 
thoritatively to say, ‘ This is exclusively animal.’ To distinguish a cow 
from a cucumber, requires, indeed, no profound inauguration into biological 
mysteries; we can ‘venture fearlessly to assert’ (with that utterly un- 
called-for temerity exhibited by bad writers in cases when xo peril what- 
ever is hanging over the assertion) that the cow and cucumber are not 
allied—no common parentage links them together, even through remote 
relationship: but to say what is an animal, presupposes a knowledge of 
what is essentially and exclusively animal; and this see tet unhappily, 
has never yet been reached. Much hot and not wise discussion has occu- 
pied the hours of philosophers in trying to map out the distinct confines of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, when all the while Nature knows of no 
such demarcating lines. Zhe animal does not exist, nor does the vegetable ; 
both are abstractions, general terms, such as Virtue, Goodness, Colour, used 
to designate certain groups of particulars, but having only a mental exist- 
ence. Who has been fortunate enough to see the animal? We have scen 
cows, cats, jackasses, and cameleopards; but the ‘rare monster’ animal is 
visible in no menagerie. If youare tempted to call this metaphysical trifling, 
I beg you to read the discussions published on the vegetable or animal nature 
of diatomacew, volvocinw, &c., or to attend to what is said in any text-book 
on the distinctions between animals and vegetables, and you will then see 
there is something more than metaphysics in the paradox. In the simpler 
organisms there is xo mark which can absolutely distinguish the animal 
from the vegetable; and if in the higher organisms a greater amount of 
characteristic differences may be traced, so that we may, for purposes of 
convenience, consider a certain group of indications as entitling the object 
to be cla under the animal division, we must never forget that such 
classifications are purely arbitrary, and, as the philosophers say, subjective.” 

It must not be supposed that because of the necessary dryness of 
some disquisitional or descriptive passages, to those who know no- 
thing about the subjects and take no interest in them, that the 
general treatment is dry. Quite the contrary. The same power 
of reflective perception and of generalization visible in the pre- 
ceding extract is seen in the following, where a particular case is 
made to illustrate a general principle. 

** How, then, does the eolis breathe? He does not breathe at all. But 
lest this paradox should disturb you too much, I will soften the blow by 
adding, that when we talk of an animal breathing, we mean, or ought to 
mean, that it employs an organ, or group of organs, for the aération of its 
blood; and when the animal is of so simple an organization that it pos- 
sesses no such organ, although the aération takes place quite as well, it does 
so in a different manner. Respiration as an animal function, and respira- 
tion as a general property of tissue, are incessantly confounded in our loose 
language ;_ but the distinction should always be borne in mind. ‘The ulti- 
mate fact of respiration is the interchange of gases, and this may be effected 
in many ways; but although the final result is similar, there is a great dif- 
ference between the property which all living tissues, animal and vegetable, 
have of exchanging carbonic acid for oxygen, and the function of the special 
apparatus by which the exchange is brought about, = as there is a wide 


distinction between the general property of assimilation and the special 





function of digestion. The eolis we are considering must have its blood 
aérated; but the means by which it is aérated do not come under the term 
‘breathing.’ In many of the lower animals aération is ene entirely 
by the surface; the air or water directly bathing the delicate tissues, and 
bringing to them the necessary supply of oxygen, without the intervention 
af any special apparatus, just as food is brought to their tissues without the 
preparatory labour of arduous digestion.’’ 

The same critical accuracy is observable in matters where, rigid 
attainment of specific truth being less easy than in scientific 
experiment, people are prone to say what they think will tell 
best. ‘‘ Popular ” writers on a pursuit have a tendency to repre- 
sent it as more readily acquired than it is, and even to intimate | 
that little more than will is wanting to become proficient. Mr. 
Lewes puts your first difficulties fairly before you. 

“The evening of my arrival was spent in reconnoitering the coast and its 
promises. What a flutter agitated me as I bent over the many rock-pools, | 
clear as crystal, and sometimes enclosing perfect landscapes in miniature, | 
It seemed as if I should have nothing to do but stoop and fill my jars with | 
treasures ; for I had read in numerous books descriptions from which the | 
inference was that nothing could be easier than collecting ‘marine store.’ 


| struggle, and it was long before she could bring her mind to it. 


‘ You stroll along the beach and pick up so-and-so,’ is the pleasant phrase 
of these writers, wishing, we must suppose, to make science appear easy, 
Now the truth should be told. It was quickly forced on my conviction, 
that although after a gale you may go down to the shore and find man, 
things, mostly dead, which you will carry home with interest—for ‘ ’tis az 
ill wind that blows nobody molluses’—yet hunting among the rocks is not 
easy, nor always safe, nor certain to be successful. You must make up 
your mind to lacerated hands, even if you escape bruises, to utter soakings, 
to unusual gymnastics in wriggling yourself into impossible places, You 
can only do this at certain tides. And, after all, you may return empty- 
handed, unless you are very modest in your desires.” : 

The sea-side, moreover, is not merely the sea-shore. The zea- 
lous naturalist, as he advances in science, becomes anxious to sound 
the shoals if not the depths of ocean, and furnishes another illus- 
tration of Mr. Craik’s pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 

“In the previous chapters I described our hunting on the rocks, and 
picking up what gales might have thrown upon the shore ; and the amateur 
generally contents himself with these resources, unless his desires, en- 
larging with his knowledge, urge him, as they did me, to follow more am- 
bitious naturalists and try dredging. He knows that in depths never laid 
bare by retiring tides there are animals of price. He knows that the oyster- 
beds are hunting-grounds where a single venture will bring him more than 
a month can properly examine. It is true that he may also know that he 
will be sick ; but, as Schiller says, 

“* Es wiichst der Mensch mit seinen grissern Zweckrn,’ 

(Our stature heightens with our heightening aims, ) 4 
and the hope of molluscs makes man’s stomach equal to the occasion. Our 
boatmen told us of one well-known anatomist who went out every day 
during his stay at Tenby, dredging as if dredging were his daily bread, al- 
ways sick, no matter how calm the sea; always suffering, but never dauntod 
by wind or storm. Very amusing it was to notice the puzzlement of these 
honest boatmen at what they evidently considered a sort of inexplicable 
eccentricity in our thus throwing away our days, our money—and our 
breakfasts—in the pursuit of worms, oyster-shells, and weeds. Had we 
gone fishing, they could have entered into our hopes and enthusiasm ; had 
we sought for pearls in the oyster-shells, their sympathy would have been 
ready ; butthat any sane man should be anxious for the rubbish which they 
nightly threw away when their nets were hauled in, and this not to eat 
the worms, not to sell them, but to put them in vases, and finally cut them 
open, that was inexplicable.” 

EMMA ATKINSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF 

PRUSSIA.* 

TuHEsE Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia have evidently been 
published with a reference to the marriage of our Princess Royal ; 
though beyond the mere geographical relation there is little ot 
connexion, or, let us hope, of omen. The mother of the first King 
of Prussia, the wife of the great Elector, was an admirable woman 
and happy as a wife; but there is not much in the circumstances 
of any of the Queens on which the mind can dwell with hopeful 
pleasure. Sophia Charlotte of Hanover, the first Queen, though 
clever and accomplished, was not a woman who greatly excites 
either regard or respect ; and though her husband has been ridi- 
culed for his love of ceremonials and his general weakness of 
conduct, it does not seem that his wife endeavoured to make 
the best of things. A sort of melancholy religious madness over- 
took the second wife of Frederick the First, probably influenced 
by the scandals which from the very outset occurred at court 
through the pretensions of the King’s favourite. To her- 
self, perhaps, the life of Sophia Dorothea, also of Hanover, 
might not be so bad, for she seems to have been a singu- 
larity, and in a certain sense was to the manner born. The 
well-known eccentricity, brutality, and it would appear madness, 
of her husband Frederick William the First, father of Frederick 
the Great, would have made most women wretched if it did not 
drive them crazy. The amiable Queen of Frederick the Great, 
though receiving the outward —— of a Queen, was not very 
happy in her conjugal relations. Frederica Louisa, the wife of 
his nephew Frederick William the Second, must have been the 
most unhappy of the whole. The King was a low profligate, as 
unprincipled in private as he was contemptible in public life, 
Malmesbury has some notices of him; but a scheme with which 
he signalized his accession suffices to give an idea of the husband, 
and of the morals of his court. Royal favourites abounded, but 
at the time of his accession he was attracted by Fraulein Julie 
Von Voss. 

** She was not handsome, neither was she clever; her chief characteristic 
was a sort of Anglomania, which made her think it ‘absurd to be a Ger- 
man,’ and gained her the name of * Miss Bessy’ at Court. Her attraction 
for the King, was—that she received his advances coldly ; but she was per- 
suaded by Count Finckenstein, who wished to place her, as a relative ot h's 
own, in the influential a now held by Madame de Reitz, that it was her 
duty to ‘sacrifice herself for the country,’ if by so doing she could withdraw 
the King from the society of the unprincipled persons who now surround d 
him. At length, having salved her conscience by the stipulation that the 
Queen’s consent should be gained to a left-handed marriage with the King, 
Friiulein von Voss consented to listen to his suit, and to become Frederick 
William’s fourth living wife, although he was no Mussulman, and Pruss:. 
was not a country where polygamy was recognized by law. » E 

“The unhappy Queen had no choice save to submit ; but it = — 

he juke 
of Saxe-Weimar, her brother-in-law, was intrusted with the honoural:e 
oftice of negotiator : and it was observed that the King, after having received 
him with great cordiality, gradually began to treat him with coldness anc 
disfavour; it was supposed, therefore, that he was either an unfaithful! or 
an unsuccessful ambassador. At length, worn out and disgusted beyond «7 - 
durance, Louisa exclaimed, laughing bitterly, ‘Oh, yes! I will give my cor- 
sent, but it shall be dearly paid for!’ She therefore stipulated that t)e 
King should pay her debts, which were considerable, amounting to o”¢ 


| hundred thousand crowns.” 


The story of the late Queen Louisa, whose memory is so affec- 
tionately cherished in Prussia, is the exception to the rule ot 
royal married life at Berlin. But hers was an unhappy fate in 
its public troubles and its early close,—attributed, though per- 
: a neg 8 of the Queens of Prussia. By Emma Willsher Atkinson, Publ ted 
»”y Kent and Co, 
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haps with some exaggeration, to Napoleon; unless the anxieties 
and misfortunes which defeat excite are to be directly charged 
as a crime upon the victor. 

As an artistical series of biographies, this volume is poor 
enough. Indeed, it cannot ap oy be called biography at all, 
the story of the Queens being eked out by history. Nor is the 
execution remarkable, whether with he | to the selection and 
critical estimate of the matter or the mode in which it is put to- 
gether. The more obvious works relating to particular Queens 
and particular periods have been consulted, and copious extracts 
made from them, without much consideration as to the authority 
they may be entitled to, or their novelty: for, what with the bio- 
graphies of Frederick the Great and memoir-writers like Dr. 
Doran for the earlier periods, a good deal of the matter is 
tolerably familiar, or at least accessible. The book, however, 
is poe = and is not without interest as an olla-podrida of court 
seandal, gossip, and immorality, and a singular picture of German 
manners for upwards of acentury. There is also, as may be 
guessed from our curt summary of the Queens, a sort of unity in 
the whole, though not of the highest or most agreeable kind. 

Whether the morality of the German courts was really worse 
than that of England under Charles the Second, or of France 
under the Regency of Orleans and Louis the Fifteenth, may be 
settled by those who like such investigations. We incline to as- 
scribe the palm to the Germans. At all events, it is quite cer- 
tain that ‘vice itself did not loose half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” Grossness was its predominant feature. 

Our fair writer cannot but admit all this; but she seems to as- 
scribe much of the German immorality to French fashions, and to 
the immigration of French Huguenots into Prussia, consequent upon 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. That much immorality 
may coexist with vast religious pretensions we all know; but we 
doubt whether the Thirty Years War had left a great deal of so- 
cial evil to be taught by the French Protestants, who sacrificed 
everything to conscientious conviction. Dirt, poverty, squalor, 
may exist with chastity and other virtues; but, loose as matters 
may be at Berlin now, we suspect they were worse two centuries 
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the American Board.—An claborate work, the result of twenty years’ 
labour and investigation among various tribes of Kafirs. It was origin- 
ally undertaken as a work of love among the Eastern frontier Katirs, 
and the author found when he came to Natal that the work had almost 
to be begun again. At last, after many difficulties, and some patronage 
not very unlike that which Dr. Johnson encountered with his Dictionary, 
the author was called to Cape Town under the auspices of Sir George 
Grey the Governor ; and the work was there completed and printed. 

The Dictionary is not formed on the plan of a common vocabulary, 
simply indicating the parts of speech to which the words belong, and in- 
terpreting their meaning. The object of the author is to connect the 
Kaftir tongue with the other languages of Africa, and forward the higher: 
purpose of furnishing a contribution towards tracing languages to one 
primeval origin. His plan was to track every word up to its root; and 
this of course formed his great difficulty. For ethnographical objects 
the proceeding was awe & nor can it be considered labour in 
vain, for to the philologist the most barbarous language is interesting, 
as indicative of the social and mental state of the people who use it. 
For itself, the Kafir language and its products seem scarcely worth the 
pains. 

A Cyclopedia of the Natural Sciences. By William Baird, M.D., &e., 
British Museum.—A dictionary of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, in a single volume ; and of a compact size, when the extent o/ 
the subjects and the amount of information are considered. Its great 
use, as indeed its first object, is to serve as a book of reference in natural 
history. As the terms of the text are scientific, an index is appended, in 
which the English words will be found, with a reference to the dic- 
tionary,—as the horse is included under the head of “ Equide.” ht 
may be inferred from this statement, which is indeed the case, that the 
species are mostly included in the family, and sometimes in the order,— 
as asparagus will be found under the head of Liliacew. This method, as 
well as the extent of the book compared with its size, prevents any mi- 
nute display of particulars, but the leading characteristics seem well 
given, so far as we have examined. 

Commutation Tables for Joint Annuities and Survivorship Assurances, 
at 3, 34, 4, 5, and 6 per Cent Interest ; with Tables of Annuities and 
Assurances on Single Lives, and other useful Tables, and an Intro- 
duction on their Construction and Use. By David Chisholm, Actuary 
to the North British Insurance Company, &c. In two volumes.- 
The subject of these two (small) folios is expressed by the title, 


ago, when the capital presented this appearance. 
**On the accession of Frederick William the great Elector, in 1640, he 
! found his territory devastated by the ravages of hostile troops, and its re- 
sources drained by the terrible Thirty Years War; his capital in ruins, the | 
ter part of the houses, which were built of wood, abandoned for the 
want of inhabitants; the population decreased to between six and seven 
thousand ; the streets unpaved, the bridges out of repair; public buildings 
there were few or none. The remaining inhabitants gained a livelihood by 
keeping and fattening cattle ; the state of the streets may therefore be more 
cally imagined than described. Before the door of each house were un- 
’ cleansed stables, tainting the air with the most intolerable effluvia. Like 


which might also intimate that they are of too technical a nature 
for our pages. ‘The bulk of the volumes consists of tables exhibiting the 
(actuary’s) “value” of life at all ages, and in its various relations to 
other lives, that is as regards the respective durations. These tables are 
not limited to life-assurance proper,—namely, the annual payment that 
should be made to secure a sum receivable when the life drops or if the 
insurer dies withina fixed time, but applies to annuities, &e. Varions 
other tables necessary to the calculation or test of the principal tables 
are added. The whole is introduced by a series of papers on the prin- 
ciples of the subject, and on the methods by which the tables have been 
constructed. 

The Moslem and the Hindoo, a Poem on the Scpoy Revolt, By a Gra- 
duate of Oxford.—This has all the appearance of being the work of a 
graduate engaged on a “theme.” Poetry there is not, but study and 


Paris in the time when the eldest son of Louis le Gros met his death by a 
pig’s running between his horse's legs, the streets swarmed with these ani- 
mals, and were impassable from the accumulations of filth and refuse 
caused by them; and even so late as the year 1671, a decree was passed or- 
daining that every peasant who came to market should on his return 








earry away with him a cart-load of these abominations; and the law for- 


bidding the citizens any longer to feed or fatten cattle within the preeincts | 


of the town was not passed until ten years later. 
“Under the roof of the electoral palace were comprised, not only the 


mint and the courts of justice, but also the prisons, and even the place of | 


execution, until, in 1648, the Elector a his determination no longer 
to have prisoners within the walls that sheltered himself and his family.” 


The following picture from the introduction, of the Princess of | 


Orange, the great Elector’s first wife, offers a mixture of feminine 
excellence with Homeric and patriarchal simplicity—could we be 
assured that it is quite true. 

‘Leading a life of the most saintlike purity and devotion, her piety by 
no means interfered with her duties either as consort of a great prince or 
as wife of a much-beloved husband; whilst at the same time her household, 
*o which in all its details she attended personally, was looked upon as an 


electoral dominions. The account-books of all her household expenses were 
kept by her with a neatness and skill which would have done credit to a 
regular accountant. Even the minutiw of the linen-press and the kitchen 
met with their share of her attention, and sometimes even of her actual 
presence and direction; whilst the supper which awaited the Elector on his 
return from his long hunting excursions, was generally, at least in part, 
prepared by her hands. Although her health was always extremely deli- 
ate, she never failed to her | hold to early prayers, nor to 
conduct the musical part of the service herself; her charity also was muni- 





ficent and punctually attended to; yet with all these occupations for her | 


time, she never failed to secure some period in the day for the cultivation of 
her favourite accomplishment, music, in which she was no mean proficient. 
She was a poetess also: her poetry was all of a devotional cast; one of the 
best of her pieces is that beautiful hymn ‘ Jesus my confidence.’ "’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
A Narrative of the Mission sent by the Governor-General of India to the Court 
of Ava in 1855; with Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 


Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers, F.R.G.S., late Secretary to the En- 
voy, (Major Phayre,) and Under-Secretary (D.P?.W.) to the Government of 
India. With numerous Illustrations. 

Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia, By Emma Willsher Atkinson, 

Essays, Biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous, contributed chiefly fo the 
EB inburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By the Reverend G, R. Gleig, M.A., 
Chaplain-General to her Majesty’s Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. In 
two volumes. 

india in 1858: a Summary of the Existing Administration, Political, Fiscal, 
and Judicial, of British India ; together with the Laws and Public Docu- 
ments relating thereto, from the Earliest to the Present Time. By Arthur 
Mills,M.P. With a Revenue Map. 

O21 Cough, its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment; with some Practi 
‘arks on the Use of the Stethoscope as an aid to Diagnosis. By Robert Hun- 
ter Semple, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, &c, 

Gaston Bligh, By L. 8. Lavenu, Author of “ Erlesmere.” In two volumes. 


‘ 
> 
ul Re- 


A Zidlu- Kafr Dictionary, Etymologically Explained, with copious 
-astations and Examples. By the Rev. J. L. Délme, Missionary to 





cultivation have enabled the writer to work up an imitative article that 
looks very like it. The Moslem and the Hindoo wants a well-arranged 
plan, in the opinion of some critics the most important part of a poem ; 
but the plot (of the mutiny) is represented and individualized by an am- 
bitious Mahometan chief and a wily Brahmin, bent upon overreaching 
each other, as well as expelling the English. The mutiny itself comes 
suddenly upon the reader, not in an account of the Meerut outbreak, but 
in the appearance of the escaped mutineers before Delhi—“ in mo- 
dias res.” Then there is the massacre at the capital, a council, with the 
Great Mogul at its head, like Satan in Pandemonium, with finally the 
siege and capture of Delhi. There is also a birds-eye view of Hindostan 
and Indian history—not bad; while a private interest is sought to bh 
engrafted on public history ; but the connexion is only concurrent, and 
could be removed without loss, rather indeed with gain. The “poem on 


» Sepoy Revolt” is a mistake : rell- red mistake. 
example of justly-blended economy and liberality by all the ladies of the | the Sepoy Rovelt™ is a mistake, but on able and well-lnboured mistah 


Oberon's Empire: a Mask.—The subject of this attempt is the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal; and a hodgepodge in design and conduct it 
is. If it be true that **a mask in those parts where supernatural in- 
tervention is admitted must be given up to all the freaks of imagi- 
nation,” Oderon’s Empire is maskish enough. But there is no need to 
enter deeply into a poem whose author hardly rises to proper English. 
Among other peculiarities of style, there is an omission of particles, 
causing a sort of * Nigger English,” when the metre will not allow ot 
their insertion and the poet's skill cannot overcome the difficulty. As a 
sample of the poetry, take the couplets which express the doom of a 
wicked magician, 

** Fifine (hissing him). 
False traitor’s kiss 
O'er hell's abyss ; 
When next we meet, 
Know in defeat 
Destruction nigh, 
Descend, or die. 

‘for —They sink together in an opening chasm with 
caldron, &c.}"’ 

Castle Raq and its Dependencies. By M. A. S. Barber.—Sketches, 
short tales, and anecdotes expanded by circumstances and reflections 
inte a little story, descriptive of the lives of the outcast poor whom 
society neglects, and of the condition to which those must sink who 
yield to temptation. ‘The object is to call attention to the mural and 
physical condition of a class mainly destitute through no fault of its 
own. The spirit is somewhat tractlike; the facts have an air of reality, 
much being drawn from the actual observation of the author in con- 
nexion with the City of London Mission. 


[ Stage direc 


The sole reprint of the week comes from Bombay, in the form of th 
“ Bombay Almanack and Book of Direction.” The information is full, 
relating to English Directorial matters, beginning with the Queen and 
ending with Company ; fuller as regards the general Government and 
Legi of Indie, opening with the Press Aet; fullest of all in ree 
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ference to the Bombay Presidency. It is a well got-up book, and 
creditable to Bombay. 


The Bombay Almanack and Book of Direction for 1858, being the Second after 
Bissextile or Leap Year. 


: fine QArts. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue art-season of 1858 opened, as usual, with the private view of the 
modern pictures at the British Institution, on the 6th instant. The 
general aspect of the collection, though it has been favourably re- 
ceived, suggests, in essentials, nothing beyond what has been said 
a thousand times already on want of carnestness and elevation in 
choice of subject, and of solidity in treatment, side by side with much 
that is easy and attractive enough in its rather small way; and we are 


glad to pass at once to the very few pictures which can be called in their | 


several lines intrinsically good. For these we are indebted to the hands 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, and Messrs. Oakes, Dawson, and Clark; to 
whom we may perhaps add M. Yves de St. Martin. 

Sir Edwin’s two pictures are particularly satisfactory, not only for 
their own excellence, but still more for the confutation they give of the 
rumours, recently so current, of the failure of his great powers. These 
works, which have every appearance of being newly painted, are as 
masterly as ever, and as fully wrought as his other later productions. 
Burns’s “ Twa Dogs” which furnished Sir Edwin with a subject for one 
of his earliest works, is here again illustrated with a truth and zest to 
which no description less graphic than Burns’s own would do justice. 
The other picture presents a wonderful collie-puppy chewing, with 
inimitable pertinacity and satisfaction, the tail of a grizzled old deer- 
hound, which looks down with tolerant superiority. The descriptive 
“ extract from my journal whilst at Abbotsford,” written “ before Scott 
was the acknowledged author of the Waverley Novels,” has an in- 
terest by itself: ‘‘ Found the great poet in his study, laughing at a col- 
lie-puppy playing with Maida, his favourite old deer-hound, given him 
by Glengary, and quoting Shakspere, ‘Crabbed age and youth cannot 
live together.’ On the floor was a cover of a proof-sheet, sent for cor- 
rection by Constable, of the novel then in progress.” 

Mr, Oakes’s “‘ Vale of the Dee, from above Pont-y-sylltau,” confirms 
the position which he may now fairly claim as second to none of our 
living landscape-painters. There is a rich simplicity in the expansive 
view, a genuine English home feeling, and an exquisite tenderness of 
working, combined with manly definition in every part—qualities now 
highly distinctive of Mr. Oakes—which mark it as the work of a very 
superior artist. With equal satisfaction, the eye rests upon or ranges 
over the furze and fern of the foreground, the quict domesticity of the 
embowered houses, with their wreaths of blue smoke, and the swelling 
uplands of the distance half lost against the grey horizon. With nothing 
beyond the ordinary character of English scenery cither in subject or 
effect, all is sweet and quiet; the greens of the vegetation inclining per- 
haps rather too much to a dim yellow, yet scarcely untrue in their atmo- 
spheric relations. In ‘“*The New Houses of Parliament, Westminster,” 

r. Dawson has effect as evidently in view as Mr. Oakes has truth, His 
sunset yellows and violets (rather perhaps suggestive of sunrise) send Sir 
Charles Barry’s building out as a grander mass than its censors are in- 
clined to find it; and the whole has a breadth, fervour, and scenic pomp, 
sufficient to constitute it, with previous works by Mr. Dawson, a kind of 
London epic. 

About Mr. Clark, who only made his débit at this exhibition last 
year, there was even then no mistake; and his standing among our best 
domestic painters is now assured. ‘*Grandam’s Hope”’ is somewhat less 
refined in finish and colour than the former pictures; but it is equally 
faithful, and above ali nonsense and vulgarity. Mr. Clark has sense 
enough to perceive that a common scene in common life can be looked 
upon in simple earnest, and need not be made either monstrously funny 
er pulingly sentimental, as the swarm of underbred painters who plague 
the walls with their pinafores and apple-stalls seem to imagine. ‘Gran- 
dam’s Hope” is of martial aspirations. He neglects his bread-and- 
butter after the first bite, to drill his toy-soldiers; has given grandam the 
job of mending his waistcoat, damaged in some fight; and has stuck a 
feather into the flower-pot in default of flowers. M. de St. Martin’s 
little Watteauish painting, ‘‘Un Cercle au 18me Sitcle,” has nothing 
higher in view than elegant trifling, nor is it better done than four out of 
five French pictures of the same order: still, amid the looseness and 
pointlessness of second-rate English art, it shines, recherché and mignon, 
with the French neatness and savoir faire. Every lady is flirting, and 
all the gentlemen flirting too, lionizing, or simpering. Two or three of 
the attitudes look very like reminiscences of Hogarth. 

Mr. Noel Paton’s elaborate ideal work, which excited so much en- 
thusiasm in Edinburgh a few seasons ago under the name of “ The Pur- 
suit of Pleasure,” appears here as “The Triumph of Vanity,” in a posi- 
tion which, little as we sympathize with such treatments, must certainly 
be pronounced unfair to its deserts. Mr. Gilbert's subject of Rubens 
giving the juvenile Teniers a practical lesson in art has all his flourish 
and incomplete brilliancy of manner; and Mr. Haghe sends two of his 
costume and still-life pieces, in which the human agents are the pup- 
pets to a plethora of accessory. Mr. Goodall paints Jessie Brown 
at Lucknow, catching the distant hum of ‘‘ The Campbells are coming,” 
in a picture of the “ got-up” style, as dexterous and second-rate as was 
to be expected. Mr. Ansdell’s “Road to Seville” is strong, staring, 
and empty. Mr. Archer modernizes “ Rosalind and Celia” into two 
very commonplace damsels, with some vigorous superior painting. 
“ Leaving Home ” is the best of Mr. Collinson’s recent pictures; the 
rustic lover who trembles to offer his nosegay to the departing maid very 
good, and the whole careful and praiseworthy, had it but more style and 
greater sweetness of colour : there is a real comic spice, too, in the exact- 
ing dame and the defaulting young sinner of an urchin in ‘Short 
Change.” Mr. Wyburd’s “Immortelles” has an alluring quaintness 
and naiveté inthe fancy of its costume and sharp bright colour, which 
we like much better than the effeminate semi-sentimentalism he com- 
monly delights in. Mr. Deane is to be credited with cabin-picturesque- 
ness ; Mr. Morris (in No. 204) with a painstaking and not unhopeful 
attempt to draw a rolling sea, with its toppling breaker and shore-broken 
foam; Miss Sinnett with eager vivid childlike expression ; and Mr. Dell, 
in * Christening Pompey,” with a pleasant little childish group, who in- 
sist that their puppy shall take the water, in a pretty bit of close land- 
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scape. Mr. Ritchie will be popular with his ‘“ Winter and Summer in 
St. James’s and Hyde Parks,” and Mr. Hall with his “Cavaliers and 
Puritans—a scene in a Hostelrie”; but the artistic eye will wince at 
the shallow caricature of the first, and the stage-glare of the second, 

The landscape department furnishes two conspicuous views of “The 
Leviathan,”—a striking dashing night-scene by Mr. Niemann, in which 
fire-glare contends with darkness ; and a more panoramic day-view by 
Mr. Parrot, airy and lively enough, and very like the fact with whic 
the eye of the up-river passenger was familiar last summer. Mr, Ro- 
berts gives two views of * Tyre ” and “ Sidon” in their dateless desola- 
tion,— interesting as records, and clever as the sketches of a bold and 
instructed hand, but very unsatisfactory if tried x! the test of art- 
istic self-respect or adequate realization. Mr. Holland brings us a 
bright bit from Genoa, the “‘ Fountain di San Giorgio” ; and Mr, E, A, 
Goodall a glimpse, in sultry morning-mist, of “‘ Venice from the Riva 
de’ Schiavoni,” (improved by the catalogue into “ River Schiayoni,”) 
“Wind against Tide, Ostend Pier,” shows that Mr. Hayes appreciates 
the flurry and dash of a high sea which washes over creaking pier and 
shivering passenger,—although his rendering, very like the general look 
of the thing, has little of its art, and none of its high art. Mr. Thomas 
Danby finds light and colour, with little substance, on the “Lake of 
Como”; and we fancy the landscape-studies of Mr. Linn and Mr. 
Nalder, and perhaps the fierce crimson “‘ Sunset on the Coast” of Mr, 
J. Roberts, would be found worth examination, did the hangers permit, 
as well as the modest little bits of Mr. Raven. 

In animals and still-life,—besides the glare of Mr. Lance’s “ Peacock 
at Home,” which startles you, even at the other end of the room, with 
its strength, and offends you with its coarseness and display on nearer 
inspection,—we have the tender feeling of Mr. George Landscer’s “ Pasto- 
ral,” marred though it is by a timidity of painting amounting to feeble- 
ness; the natural truth of Mr. Earl’s “ Setter”; the masterliness of 
Miss A. F, Mutrie’s “‘ Honeysuckle” on its ferny bank; and the un- 
conventional observation and straightforward manner of Mr, Perry's 
browsing donkeys. A cat may look at a king; and a critic may look at 
a donkey with pleasure, in so careful and unaffected a portrait as Mr, 
Perry’s. 

CHEVALIER PETTRICH’S SCULPTURES, 

A collection of sculptures and models of a quite unique kind is now on 
exhibition at the Gallery of the New Water-Colour Society. Chevalier 
Pettrich, a native of Dresden, and pupil of Thorwaldsen for seventeen 
years, has devoted the maturity of his career to studying the unsophisti- 
cated forms of nature among the Amcrican Indians of the North and South. 
In this pursuit he has spent no less than twenty-two years; of which the 
collection now in London is a result—and a result stamped with every 
manifest impress of genuineness. Here we find portrait-statuesin 
marble of Indian chiefs—‘‘ Tah-Tape-Saah, Chief of the Mississippi 
Sioux, six feet seven inches high, the finest man the artist ever saw” ; 
historical figures—“‘ The Dying Tecumseh,” who fell fighting for the 
British in 1813 ; historical or national groups—*‘ A Battle between the 
Win-ne-ba-goes and Creek Indians,” a War Dance, a Buffalo Hunt, or 
“ A Council between the Ministers of the United States and the two 
Tribes, the Mississippi Sioux Indians, and the Sacs and Foxes.” With 
these are some other sculptures, sacred or ideal, exhibiting occasional 
points of thought, but by no means adding to the real attraction of the 
gallery. Neither, indeed, are the Indian sculptures noticeable for artistic 
beauty or perfection. Their interest is in their faithfulness, their detail 
of national character, circumstance, and costume, and their singularity. 
This interest is neither small nor unimportant; and the collection will 
well deserve the popularity which it may fairly be expected to attain. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION MEMORIAL, 

The models and designs, forty-eight in number, sent in for this eompe- 
tition, are now open to view at the South Kensington Museum. They 
comprise all sorts of notions, with very meagre ideas,—sculptural groups, 
obelisks, architectural monuments, fountains, grotto-work, and one or 
two mere eccentricities,—such as a transparent globe in a basin of water 
hard by the Serpentine, proposed as a Scientific, Artistic, and Industrial 
Congress Hall. Britannias, Queen Victorias, Prince Alberts, Industries, 
&e., figure ad libitum in the detail of the several works. The form 
which any such memorials gencrally take is that of a sculptural monu- 
ment. e do not know whether the judges are predisposed to make it 
so in this instance ; but if they do, we conceive that their choice is clear. 
There is one model which has an idea in it, and a highly terse and ap- 
propriate one, and which ought to win by several lengths. It bears the 
motto “ Et, quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt.” The subject of the 
crowning group, supplemented by other symbolic figures, is two run- 
ners, as in the Grecian games, of whom one, having exhausted his 
course, “ hands the torch of life and truth to a fresh and vigorous 
athlete, who is aspiring to bear it through a new career.” This is ori- 
ginal, intelligible, thoroughly and naturally emblematic of the subject, 
and in artistic design vigorous and graceful. A French drawing, bear- 
ing the motto “ Concordia,” and with a strange character of archaic 
Greek art about it, is also evidently the work of a skilled hand. 

MR, OTTLEY’S LECTURES. 

After addressing audiences at the Marylebone Institution, the Royal 
Manchester Institution, and other places, Mr. Ottley has set up his tent 
in the French Gallery, 121 Pall Mall, for the purpose of further inculeat- 
ing the facts and principles of art. The first of three lectures was de- 
livered on Thursday, on the Italian School of Painting ; being a repeti- 
tion or recast of his discourse, “ An Hour with the Old Masters,” which 
we spoke of at the time of its first delivery. A popular audience will 
find a great deal of what they would want to ascertain on the subject, 
skilfully compressed into a brief address, and clearly presented to the 
understanding and memory, with numerous painted and engraved illus- 
trations around them. To some points we should take exception: it 1s 
rather hard measure to the Bellinis and other fathers of Venetian art to 
be termed “a sea of insipidity and timid manner,” and Caravaggio had 
surely little enough of Michelangelo except the name. But on the whole, 
the judgments are acceptable, of the orthodox standard. The second 
lecture, on Monday next, is to be on Engraving ; and the concluding one, 
on Thursday, ison the German, Spanish, French, and English Schools ot 
Painting. 
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NEW EDITION OF MILNE’S CHINA, 
In 1 vol. price 6s. cloth gilt. - 
IFE IN CHINA. By the Rev. W.C. 
MILNE, (many years Missionary among the Chi- 
nese). A New Edition, with Additions. Illustrated 
with a Plan of the City of Canton, Four large Maps, 
and Eight Illustrations. = e 4 
“This book, for its multifarious contents, its ‘sun 
sieturee’ of scenery, men, and manners, in the ‘land 
vi the sages,’ is unique; more to be relied on than 
Hue’s for its truthfulness, and more comprehensive in 
its range than Fortune’s.”—Nonconformist. 





London : Grorcr Rovriepce and Co, Farringdon 

. Street. 
———— dinigeeniaiastniataaainnnsiaiady 

“« The best work of its kind.”"— Votes and Queries. 
In 1 handsome vol. post Ato. pp. 700, 17. 10s, cloth, 
Adapted for THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER, 
“THE PREACHER, THE STUDENT, AND 

LITERARY MEN, ; ete Sees 

TREASURY OF REFERENCE; 
being Many Thoughts on Many Things. Compik¢ 
and Analytically Arranged by Henny Sourncare. 

“« The ‘ Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in the 
form of an analytical dictiorary. We look up any sub- 
ject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find some- 
thing that has been said—generally well said—upon 
it: frequently it is something good that in our own | 
reading we have overlooked, The indexing is very 
rerfect.”—Examiner. 

London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 

Street ; and all Booksellers, 
«4 PERFECT TREASURY OF FACTS, DATES, 
&e. &e.” 
The 8th Thousand, price 5s. cloth or half-bound, 

USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE 

EPITOMIZED. For the Use of Students and 

Schools. With an Index. It forms a complete Text- 

Book of Modern History, brought down to the Peace 

with Russia, 1856, as well as a perfect Treasury of 

Dates, Facts, and Important Events—the History of 

Kingdoms and States—and Lives of Celebrated 
Characters. 

“It would be difficult to find a more complete and 
accessible text-book of history.”"-— Morning Post. 

“We have here what has long been wanting—a 
thoroughly trustworthy handbook of modern history.” 
—Morning Herala, 

London : Groret 


Rovriepce and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE MONTHLY 
VOLUMES. 
Printed uniform with Macaulay’s England, 
Prescott’s Works, &c. 


Now ready, Vol. 1. price 6s, 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH R 
PUBLIC. By Jonn Lornror Mor.ey. 

“This work has been translated into Dutch, Ger- 
man, and French, and only requires to be known to 
take its place amongst the first of our English his- 
torical works.” 

“This is a really great work. It belongs to the 
class of books in which we range our Grotes, Milmans, 
Merivales, and Macaulays—as the glories of English 
literature in the department of history... . . Mr. 
Motley’s gifts as an historical writer are among the 
highest and the rarest.”"-—Nonconformist. 

London: Grorce Rovr ence and Co. Farringdon 

Street. 
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1. 
HE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; 
OR EROS AND ANTEROS, 
By Henry J. Tuvrstan. 
Crown Svo. 
2 


Dedicated to Sir John Pakington, M.P. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


By James Avovsrvs Sr. Jonx, 
Author of * Isis,” ** Life of Louis Napoleon,” &e. 
Post 8vo. (In the press. 
3. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 
ty Tuomas Mackniour, Author of * The Right Hon, 
B. Disraeli, M.P.: a Literary and Political Biogra- 
phy,” and “* Thirty Years of Foreign Policy : a His- 
tory of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen 
and Viscount Palmerston.” 

Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. 308. (This day. 


[In the press. 





4. 
ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN 
AND SCOTCHMEN. | 


A Series of Essays contributed principally to the 
National Review. 
By Wattrr Bacrnor. 
Demy 8vo. 4s. 


5. f 
MONTAIGNE, THE ESSAYIST: 
A BIOGRAPHY. By Bayte Sr. Joy. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. with Portdhit and Illustrations. 








This day is published, in two volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


THE SAD FORTUNES of the Reverend AMOS BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. | JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 

(Originally published in Blackwood’ s Magazine.) 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Recently published, the Fourth Thousand, price Ms. of 


IMORIALS OF HIS TIME 
MEMORI: ! S TIME. 
By HENRY COCKBURN, 
Late one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

* This posthumous volume requires no introduction to the public at our hands. Valuable as s contribution 
to the history of one part of the kingdom during a portion of the last and of the present century, sketched by a 
contemporaneous pen of great acuteness, felicity, and humour, it has also taken its place as one of the pleasant- 
est fireside volumes which has been published of late years.” 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellers, 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY ARCHDEACON HARE. 


This day, Svo. cloth, 12s, 


SERMONS PREACHT ON PARTICULAR 
OCCASIONS. 


By JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A. 


Rector of Herstmonceux ; and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Que 





Sometime Archdeacon of Lewes; 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 


Second Edition of “THE MEMOIR OF GEORGE WAGNER.” 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 9s, 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, M.A. 


LATE INCUMBENT OF ST, STEPHEN'S CHURCH, BRIGHTON, 
By JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A, 


Rector of Brington, Northamptonshire. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co. 








Price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 

RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 
Comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments 
of Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and Science—their Achievements in Arms; the Political 
and Social Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions—the Origin and 
Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with copious details of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The whole 
comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the earliest accounts to the 
present time, 

Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 

By B. VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
EDWARD MOXON, Dover Street. 





THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


March Ist will be issued THE FIRST NUMBER of this 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

The present Industrial Employment of Women, both Manual and Intellectual, the best mode of 
judiciously extending the sphere of such employments, and the Laws affecting the Property and Con- 
dition of the sex, will form prominent subjects for discussion in its pages. 

Combined with the usual features of 
A LITERARY AND DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
Published at the Office of the ENGLISH WOMAN'S JOURNAL COMPANY 
lida, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
And Sold for the Company by PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, Paternoster Row. 


Limited), 





HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV, T. K. In post 8vo. with Wood-cuts, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


, ARNOLD JROJECTILE WEAPONS OF WAR 

In 12mo. price 12s, neatly half-bound, and EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS. By J. Scor- 
OMERI LIAS; with ENGLISH | reey, M.B. Lond. late Professor of Chemistry in the 
NOTES, AND GRAMMATICAL Aldersgate College of Medicine. Third Edition, Re- 
ENCES. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Kercnever | vised, Corrected, and brought up to the present time. 


Ar 





mp, M.A, late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Editor, 
1. HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. 1.—IV.; with a CRITI- 
CAL INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH 
NOTES. 7s. 6d. 
** This edition is intended to assist more advanced 
students at schools and colleges. A more useful and 
complete guide to the study of Homer we do not 
know.” —Athenwum. 
2. HOMER for BEGINNERS; being the ILIAD, 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF | 

SAINT SIMON; 

Or the Court of France during the last part of the | 
Reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency of the Duke 

of Orleans. | 

Abridged from the French by Bayix Sr. Jomy. 

4 vols. post 8vo. 42s, | 

7. | 

4 New and Complete Library Edition of the Works | 


Books I.—IIIl. with ENGLISH NOTES. Second 

f Mr. CHARLES ‘KENS Edition. 3s. 6d. 
pat ae swe oe ~~ 3. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from the 
Bgenas, . Picsenrsomnne! operatic ODYSSEY. From the Germanof Dr. Aurens. With 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 38. 


By Cuarrxs Dickens. 4. CRUSIUS’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 
2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, Vol. I. (March 1.) 


CnarmMan and Haz, 193, Piecadilly. 


cult Passages and the Proper Names. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K, Anwotp. 9s. 


Rivixctoxs, Waterloo Place. 





VIIM 


REFER- | 


for HOMER. With an Explanation of the most diffi- | 


London: Loxemax, Brown, and Co. 





WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. : 
~~ PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 
or the Law of Consequence as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. 
cond Edition, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
London: Loyemax, Brown, and Co. 


| 


Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer 
Mary’s Medical School. 

vs fi only remains for us to strongly recommend such 
of our readers as hate empiricism, and are dissatisfied 
with merely traditional precept, to peruse for them- 


The Se- 


~ Post 8vo. cloth, 10s.6d. 
IGESTION and its DERANGEMENTS, 
Ry T. K. Cuampers, M.D, Physician to St. 
on Medicine at St, 


| selves the writings we have been noticing.”— Lancet, 


| 
‘ 


London: Joux Cuvrenis, New Burlington Street. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


FOR 


THE DRAWINGROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a new Patent for the Drawingroom Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have Ever made in the Instrument. The Drawingroom Models 
will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. 
They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or 
more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great 
difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at 
the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, under the New 
Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. 


THE DRAWINGROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES. 


. GUINEAS 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case .... 0.2.0... .0 6600 c ccc ee eee eeececeues 25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, Vercussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case .... 2.2... cee e cee ecnecenecceeecceececeeeuceeeecs 35 

SIXTEEN STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, Voix Céleste, &e. (The Jest Harmoniun that can be made) oo... 2... 60 
Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 
4 a7 4 i » YT 7 j ’ 
SIX-GUINSEA HARMONIUMS, 
AND OF ALL VARIETIES OF THE ORDINARY KIND, WHICH ARE PERFECT FOR THE 
CHURCH, SCHOOL, HALL, OR CONCERT-ROOM. 
No. Gruispas, No. Gresens, 
1, ONE STOP, Oak Case .............. Sahpcav crated ain! din 10 7. ONE STOP, (With Percussion Action,) Oak Case, 
2, ONE STOP, Mahogany.Case .................. . 12 16 Guineas. Rosewood Case ......... ..... . 1s 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood ...... 16 8. TITRE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ........ 20 
4. FIVE STOPS, (Zio rows Vibratovs,) Oak Case .. 22 9, EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood ...... 32 
FIVE STOPS, (ditto) Rosewood Case .......... 23 10, TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case ...........--. 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, (ditto) Oak, 25 Guineas; Rosewood 26 11, TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ...... to 
6. TWELVE STOPS, (Four rows Vibrators,) Oak or 12, PATENT MODEL sete Polished Oak or a 
SSR eee et Peer En err ey 35 WIE his oven ve dmaon sian sieatwensdasawes 50 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 
TINA \T Th ’ Yh rT T a) > ’ 
/ ; 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 

No. GvINEAS. No. , GUINEAS. 
1. In Manocany Cask, 62 octaves .................. 25 5. Tur Unique Pranororte, with perfect check action, 

2, In Rosrwoop, with Circular Fall, 62 octaves ...... 30 | elegant Rosewood Case, 6; octaves ............-. ad 
3. Ix Roszwoop. elegant Case, Frets, & 35 | 6, Tux Forrien Monet, extremely elegant, oblique 

Oe J * “7 , D >, gp SRMe ee ee rere rene we 


strings, 7 octaves, best check action, &e. The 


4, Ly VERY ELEGANT Wa nvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &e. 40 most powerful of all upright Pianofortes ........ 50 
ALSO TO THEIR 


Immense Assortment of New and Second-hand Instruments, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire. 








FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, SENT UPON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 
49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover myer. 
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